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A QUESTION OP MARRIAGE 

JOHN HARROLD walked to the rail of the steamer 
and stood looking thoughtfully into the green 
waves. 

He was quite sure that the woman within the cabin 
was the most attractive he had ever seen. Each of his 
acquaintances on board was struck by her beauty and 
had spoken of it. There was something in her soft voice, 
something in her deep eyes, something in the repressed 
confidence which she appeared at times to give him and 
then withdraw, that irresistibly appealed to him. She 
possessed for him a fascination of manner and speech, as 
of person, combining with a certain foreign charm the 
native grace of his own country. In asserting this latter 
fact he fancied that his admiration had the stimulus of 
patriotism, snliling to think it a feeling which invariably 
inspired the American breast upon a homeward voyage. 
He had travelled enough to be able to compare her with 
the women of many countries, and he finally concluded 
that she most resembled those he had seen in Kentucky. 
He was not a Western man ; he was a New-Yorker bom 
and bred, and a lawyer who, though yet of an age which 
experience calls young, was already high in the opinion 
and confidence of Wall Street. 

He had delayed the question of marriage somewhat. 
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THE SILENCE OF MRS, HARROLD 

and he knew it, but the delay was a matter of accident, 
not design. Until now he had never met a woman whose 
personality pressed it upon him as a necessity of his life. 
And his meeting with her was by chance, not a fortunate 
one to his present state of mind, considering that he was 
by profession and practice both cool and deliberate. 
He had seen her first at Monte Carlo, the most dangerous 
of Continental resorts for a chance acquaintance with a 
woman, and filled with sinister presumptions when she 
is there alone. She was nfear the north entrance to the 
Casino, standing where a flood of light from within en- 
abled him to note each detail of her profile, grace, and 
costume. Her perfect loveliness caught his attention, 
and it was likewise remarked by the friend at his side, 
Peele, of the Metal Trust. He saw her again upon the 
terrace looking over the moonlit waters, and under the 
cover of a palm he stood for half an hour in contempla- 
tion — stood, watching her, until her period of thought 
had ended and she had drawn her laces about her shoul- 
ders and retired to her hotel. Like a younger man, or a 
youth, he had followed her, keeping respectfully in the 
shadow along the walk. The thought of her lingered in 
his mind with a persistency that excited his discomfort, 
and the following week they came face to face in the 
rotunda of his hotel at Nice. Fate, or some cabalistic 
element within the sotil*s domain, had their common 
destiny in charge, for upon the succeeding morning, 
when he had occasion to visit the office of the American 
consul, he found her present. He would have drawn 
aside until she had concluded her business, but the of- 
ficial, to whom he was well known, after his bluff man- 
ner, called to him. 

"Mr. Harrold," he said, "let me introduce you to 
Mrs. Violet May. Good Americans so far from home 
should know each other." 

She shrank back hastily. 

" Oh no ; you are mistaken, sir," she said. " I am not 
of your country. I only contemplate travelling there 
and thought it might involve formalities. This was my 
first opportunity to make inquiry." 

2 
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A QUESTION OF MARRIAGE 

The consul rose, and with a look at John Harrold, 
who had answered his call, now regarded her, almost 
blushing. 

"I beg pardon, both," he said. "Mr. Harrold, whom 
I wished to make known to you, is a distinguished 
lawyer and public man of New York. My manner is 
sometimes fan^liar with my countrymen; our absence, 
distance, and my office does not make it tmwelcome. 
I thought you an American, and the — er — ^mistake was 
in — er — ^the nature of — er — a tribute. You will for- 
give me, I hope?" 

John Harrold bowed as the lady's eyes fell on him. 

"Certainly," she said. 

"It has been my good fortune to have seen Mrs. 
May," John Harrold said, in a low voice. "I should 
have welcomed any opportunity to know her." 

"You may thank my blunder, then," said the consul; 
"if Mrs. May forgives us." 

She bowed slightly. 

"Are there formalities — passports — for travel in 
America?" 

" Oh, bless you, no, madam," said the consul. " None 
to affect you." 

And when she thanked the officer and had gone, John 
Harrold concluded that she was English; although he 
afterwards recalled the fact that she had not said so. 

From that moment he made it his convenience to be 
constantly near her, in Paris, in London, and now upon 
the journey to New York. He recognized his own in- 
sistence when he found that he had curtailed his annual 
European outing, retraced his steps, and consented to 
return home with Peele, much to that gentleman's sur- 
prise, to consider a corporate matter which had given 
his friend concern, but which he himself well knew could 
await without peril the further weeks he had planned 
to be absent. She met his advances, his disposition 
to association and companionship, with a gentle and 
becoming reserve. But she was a widow, with the 
maturity of twenty-eight, and evidently widely trav- 
elled and informed. She was without attendant or 
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maid, but her luggage, her attire, her jewels — ^modestly 
few but of undoubted cost — and her immediate selection 
of the best comforts of the various hotels, all suggested 
that she possessed wealth in abundance; of her position 
in some refined and exalted circle to which she was 
known, he had not the slightest doubt. He was himself 
informed upon current topics, but her general informa- 
tion surprised him. In addition she was cultivated, 
refined, and possessed in a rare degree a charming tact. 
The acquaintance had made progress by easy stages, 
but to an inevitable end. He did not know that be- 
cause of the strength of her attraction for him his state 
of mind had passed beyond his powers of self-analysis. 
From a different stand-point he might have reasoned 
about such a condition in another, and reasoned wisely. 
In such an event prudence would have whispered cau- 
tion, or at least have put him on guard. Had Peele 
been free to cultivate this interest, so apparent in him- 
self, he could have observed it readily enough. He was 
trained along such lines. But this subtle contact and its 
effect had robbed him of all power of introspection; it 
had so charged his reserved and orderly nature as to 
deprive him of discretion. The years that had been 
devoid of love, with its dreams, its ambitions, its tender 
fancies and its buoyant hopes, were all gathered to mar- 
shal their strength. 

Since embarking he had been profoundly content; a 
serene sense of rest pervaded him. At last he had met the 
woman who was henceforth to make his home, and for 
whom he had not waited in vain. The picture grew in 
his mind. She would satisfy his days of present activ- 
ity, and round out his life with a fulness for which he 
had never dared to hope. She had read the truth al- 
most from the beginning, and each day she had grown 
more kind. Now he had but to speak to assure him- 
self of happiness. 

As he stood thus at the rail, the breeze brought a gen- 
tle perfume to his nostrils not of the sea, and he turned 
as he heard her light step. She had come up on deck and 
stopped as he faced her. The carelessness of steamer 
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A QUESTION OF MARRIAGE 

attire was not hers. How well she looked! The swell 
of the ocean that sent others to their cabins in despair 
was to her exhilaration. The salt breeze that played 
with the becoming tangles of her hair but heightened 
the color in her cheeks. 

*'I was going to seek you at this moment/' he said, 
gravely. **I have sufficiently reflected." 

She answered by a look of surprise, her eyes becoming 
as serious as his. 

"Upon what?" 

There was never a doubt of the charm in her voice. 
Its music thrilled him again. 

**Let us sit," he replied. 

The spot where they stood was secluded. It was on 
the promenade-deck near the projecting comer of the 
cabin, within the shelter of which were two seats. She 
took one at his direction and he placed himself beside 
her. 

**I have sufficiently reflected upon what I have to say 
to you," he continued, slowly, although his usually firm 
voice trembled. ** Violet — ^it is the first time I have so 
ventured — ^you must have seen that I love you." He 
had spoken. **Love you!" and the words burst from 
him as though the pent-up ardor of weeks found glad 
release in expression. ** I love you madly. I have loved 
you from the moment of our first meeting. Day — 
night — I have not slept. I have awakened to think of 
you — and each sight of you has been a joy. I am beside 
myself; the delicious pleasure of this moment is beyond 
words. I seem to have lived all my life, with its aims, 
hopes, ambitions, to have it culminate in the rapture of 
making this avowal. Dearest — dearest, most beloved 
of women, you must have known this?" 

She half rose in her chair and looked at him. The , 
startled expression in her eyes halted him. 

**You must have known?" he said again. 

"Yes." 

He clasped his hands in relief as though for an instant 
it was a question of doubt. Something in her manner 
alarmed lum. 
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THE SILENCE OF MRS, HARROLD 

"You love me — ^you surely love me in return?" 

"Yes/' 

He sank back with a gasp of pleasure, and, recovering, 
seized her hand. It was delicate, gloved, and rested 
upon the arm of the seat immediately under his rapt 
glance. He held it imresistingly and she felt him trem- 
ble at its touch. 

"I have thought that you loved me," she continued, 
softly, and with a smile — a smile of such sadness that it 
was almost pathos, and he remembered it bitterly that 
night, "but I was not prepared for such a wealth of feel- 
ing. And, I had such confidence in myself." 

She laughed as she withdrew her hand. 

"I surprised you," he said, his eyes dancing, "You 
had not meant to respond at once — ^to yield so readily?" 

"No." 

His face beamed again ; but as he sought to take her 
hand once more she repulsed him gently. 

"No," he said, as she continued to put his impetuous 
touch aside. "I must press the advantage I have won. 
We are not to delay. My impatience will never think 
of it, and now — the vessel will move so slowly. You 
will be my wife? You will marry me — ^when?" 

She sank back in her chair and looked for a time at the 
broad water revealed by the rolling motion of the ship. 
Then she looked at his eager face glowing with the pas- 
sion that beset him, and her eyes fell. Her expression 
struck him with such force as almost to stop the beating 
of his heart. 

" Forgive me," she said, gently. " I am sorry to pain 
you — a feeling which I share myself. If you have been 
imprudent and impetuous — something I have had no 
cause to suspect of you — I have been wretchedly weak. 
But the weakness of a woman — ^which you surprised 
and for which you are responsible — ^you will be strong 
enough to pardon it. I am not to marry you at all. 
I shall never be your wife." 

He listened as one dazed. It was as though he did 
not fully imderstand her. Grief and high hope thwarted 
held him speechless. For a time he sat in silence, and 
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then he rose and walked slowly to the rail. Now he 
was conscious of his blind self-confidence. If he lost 
this woman he was lost himself, John Harrold knew. 
There are moments of crisis in the human soul when one 
sees inwardly; when one stands as on a scaffold to do 
penance and say farewell. All his busy days, dry, and 
wanting in human sympathy, had melted to the hopes 
and imaginings of the past few weeks in the warmth and 
light of this woman's presence. He returned to her side. 

**You are not free?" 

"Yes," she answered. **I am as free as you are." 

He sat down again. 

"Did I understand you?" he asked. 

She paused, as though to control her own emotion. 

"You understood me," she said, at length. "I have 
confessed that you surprised me, and under the impulse 
of the moment I answered you truly. Love is well 
enough. We cannot control it wholly — perhaps not at 
all. But this question of marriage is one to be consid- 
ered seriously, and that we can control. It is all in all 
to a woman. What it means to her a man can never 
know." 

He released his breath like one who had escaped a 
sudden collapse. 

" What a shock you gave me," he said. " It was cruel, 
except for the fact that I did bring the matter suddenly 
upon you; yet you should have been prepared for it. 
Of course I will not believe your words. Certainly you 
mean to marry me." 

But his voice expressed its concern. The fire had 
gone from his eyes and cheeks and left him pale. 

She now looked at him steadily. 

"You heard my words," she said, "but their meaning 
was lost to you, as I suspected. Why should I marry 
you?" 

The directness of her question confused him. For a 
moment he could not answer, and regarded her strangely. 

"You confessed that you loved me, and I asked you 
to be my wife." 

"Is that all?" 
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"All?" 

**It affords no reason." 

" I am a novice in the ways of women," he said, in an 
effort to smile. *' You are the last in all the world whom 
I should suspect of coquetry." 

"At my age, too." 

**0h," he exclaimed, at a hint of bitterness in her 
voice. "When you have scarcely left your girlhood — 
and I love you so." 

" I have left my girlhood by some years, but of that 
we will not speak," she replied, gently. "Why should I 
marry you?" 

His perplexity grew, and a flush mounted to his 
brow. 

"How can I answer such a question?" he replied. 
"Your words have a meaning, but you would never 
wantonly affront me — certainly not at such a moment. 
Pity me, and deal fairly with me. Since you have con- 
fessed that you love me — since you are not trifling with 
a passion that moves me wholly, it is my right to ask a 
question. Why should you not marry me?" 

She looked at him calmly, and with a self-possession 
contrasting strangely with his own perturbed manner. 

" I have said that marriage was all in all to a woman," 
she replied, "and you are now beginning to see what I 
mean. If I am ever to marry you and you are to have 
rights, I will forego my question that you may ask yours 
now." 

"Assuredly — of course," he responded, his hands 
clasped nervously. "Answer it, then." 

"I will not." 

"You will not?" 

"No— why should I?" 

He made an impatient gesture, eager, but stung be- 
yond endurance. The depths of his truth and sincerity 
could not understand her. 

"Then you have spoken falsely," he said, the flush 
deepening on his brow. "You do not love me." 

He regretted his words, but could not recall them. 
If he had lost wholly, he was at least honest. 

8 
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"If I have spoken falsely," she answered him, slowly, 
"we might leave the question there and say no more. 
Certainly its purpose is ended, as should be all com- 
munion between us." 

"You have spoken that calmly enough," he muttered 
between his teeth. 

" Surely, for it is the truth. But you have asked me 
to pity you, and deal fairly with you; and I shall ask you 
to try and be just to me. I have not spoken falsely. 
Every opportunity you have had during the past weeks 
to know me and to love me, as you say, I have had to 
know you, and to love you in return." 

"What does this mean?" he asked, weak under the 
reaction of his previous sense of rapture. " I am inex- 
perienced in these matters of the heart. Is this an ex- 
hibition of a woman's power over the man who loves 
her? Because I have deemed you above all other 
women, must you make me understand that you can be 
as heartless? 1*11 not believe it." 

"Few women are heartless," she replied, looking at 
him steadily ; " they are only fond and foolish. Is it not 
my poor and lonely privilege to be wise?" 

"Oh!" he exclaimed again, with a sudden start and a 
new light in his eyes. "If I have misjudged you — " 

She interrupted him by a gesture of the hand he had 
held so hopefully and fondly. 

" It is early to misjudge me," she responded. "Your 
words were — that you would not believe it. It was 
because you are inexperienced in the matters of the 
heart that I was forced to answer you so unreservedly. 
You have spoken a truth of all men, and you have forced 
us to have an ultimate knowledge in the heart's domain. 
You are a lawyer, and you have used the word right, 
and to me, a woman, over whom you will have no right 
until I concede it to you, which I now decline." 

"You have said it," he muttered, in a voice that be- 
trayed his grief. 

"I have said it," she answered, steadily. "This was 
clearly my right, and yet the term coquette was a re- 
proach upon your lips when I asserted it — ^wben your 
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proposition of marriage was made to me, that I might 
exercise the option of refusal. And every overture 
which led to this conversation was made by you/' 

**You might have repulsed me in the beginning, if 
you knew my suit was to be hopeless," he said. "That 
would have been honest — ^to say the least." 

** No duty rested on me, as a woman, to protect you 
in such a relationship," she responded, slowly. "You 
sought it yourself. Besides, did I not sav that I loved 
you?" 

He sat for a time in trembling silence, and then shook 
himself, as a man awakening from a dream. 

**You are right," he said, with an abrupt laugh. 
"You are admirable, as you always are." 

She looked into his face and made no reply, and, rising 
again, he left her, proceeding some distance down the 
deck. Then he returned. 

"What is it?" he asked. "\\Tiat is the impediment 
to your marriage with me?" 

"There is no legal impediment," she answered. "I 
have said that I am as free as you are." 

"Is there a moral impediment? 1*11 not believe it." 

"Why should I answer that?" she asked. "This 
proposition is yours." 

"Because," he said, "I wish to marry you. I insist 
upon knowing my position definitely, since you have 
declared that you love me." 

"You surprised that from me." 

" No matter, since it is true. I am not objectionable, 
in person or otherwise — I cannot be, in view of what you 
have said. But for that I should be silent of necessity. 
It cannot be a question of wealth — or position — ^is it?" 

"No." 

"Then the difficulty is with you?" 

"I have said as much," she replied, with a smile. 

His impatience burst forth again. 

"This is not to be endured!" he cried. "No legal im- 
pediment — ^you love me — and there is no question of 
money or position ; and yet, although I have assured you 
of my affection, and I feel that my future happiness 
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depends upon your answer, you dismiss me without 
reason." 

"I can dismiss you as I please/' she retorted. "We 
have settled the question of love. But it is marriage 
that you offer. That is not to be lightly considered — 
by a woman who knows." 

"Knows what?" he asked, squarely. 

She regarded him as directly. 

"What it means," she replied. 

"What does it mean but happiness, if she be deserv- 
ing? What am I seeking but the right to love you, 
honor you, protect you — ^to give you my all, and put at 
your disposal my future life ? Does that mean nothing 
to you?" 

"It means everything, thank God!" she exclaimed. 
" If it were that alone I should marry you at your pleas- 
ure." 

"Oh!" he cried; "what is it that you mean?" 

"You would claim something in return. I would give 
you freely what you have offered, but your demands 
would not stop there. I would accept you as you are, 
staking my life upon the future as I might know it with 
you. But you would not do as much. You would not 
be content to know me as I am, letting your knowledge 
date from the moment you have any right to knowledge. 
You would not be content to take me as I am ; you would 
insist upon knowing me as I was — or, as I may have 
been. Is that not true?" 

"Of course." he answered. "What is there to hide? 
I have lived my life among my fellow-men, with nothing 
to conceal." 

"Nothing?" she questioned, her eyes observing him 
fixedly. "Must I know everything? Are there no 
secret passages which your mother, were she living, 
might not read? And if there were, and I was silent 
and accepted you, would you do as much for me?" 

He cast down his eyes, as his face darkened. 

" 'Tis not a fair contract you offer me, it seems," she 
continued. 

He shrugged his shoulders, angry and disconcerted. 

II 
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The conversation had grown intolerable. His feelings, 
baffled and thwarted, overpowered him. 

'*It is impossible to misunderstand you,*' he said, 
brutally. **I am answered fully. What are you-r-an 
adventuress?'* 

"Perhaps,** she replied, her voice betraying no emo- 
tion, "although I may not be, in the sense in which you 
make the inquiry. Perhaps, when you come to think 
with less feeling on the subject, you may remember that 
you have no right to make the inquiry. Perhaps you 
may remember that it was you who led me into a con- 
versation which enabled you to speak to me as you 
would speak to no other woman on this ship. And I 
have confessed nothing but love for you. Ask yourself, 
also, if we are not all adventurers in this poor life which 
makes us so much the victims of chance — of which we 
understand so little, putting aside often that which 
would enable us to understand so much.** 

He heard her, but scarcely understood her words. He 
was to remember them later with a sense of pain that he 
was powerless to assuage. The sound of her voice ex- 
cited him to frenzy as he thought of his moment of 
rapture and the present weight upon his soul. He 
rushed away and again returned, as though fearful that 
she would leave the deck. He could not surrender the 
hope he had nursed in his heart through the past weeks. 

"I think I understand,** he cried, with a new eager- 
ness that surprised her. "You spoke of an experience 
in matters of the heart. You decline to consider the 
question of a moral impediment to our marriage. It is 
you I love, and I will not give you up. This question of 
marriage — let us not consider it. Was that the signifi- 
cance of your words when you confessed your love for 
me? Is it possible that you mean — ^that you would 
be—'* 

He paused under the glance that struck him fairly in 
the face; under the look of the eyes that met his with a 
clearness that revealed to him the nature he had ques- 
tioned. Under it and the passion to which it moved 
him all the good of his own nature arose and spoke 
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within his heart; under the light of its reproach and the 
face that had brought him joy for many days he grew 
sick and pale, as his soul went down in its intolerable 
abasement. It was not enough that he should throw 
himself at her feet; in his mingled shame and disap- 
pointment, almost it required an effort to resist the im- 
pulse to throw himself into the sea. 

Pausing a moment in desperate irresolution, he turned 
and fled down the deck, through the cabin, and took 
refuge in his state-room. 
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II 

THE MANTLE OP CHARITY 

THE passengers noticed that John Harrold was ab- 
sent from the table during several meals. They 
could not know the cause, and the few who were able to 
observe the fact did so with a superior air of pity. 
The sea had roughened and many were ill. If the mat- 
ter had been of importance the night-watch could have 
testified regarding it. Several sailors had wondered at a 
solitary figure that held a vigil in the darkness on the 
upper deck amid the boats. It was a strange place for 
the most eccentric of passengers, but seafaring men 
under the discipline of line steamers accustom them- 
selves to such matters. Travellers have a habit of 
viewing the stars from positions of solitude, and persist 
in communing with the waves where none can disturb 
their thoughts. 

The emotions were mixed that had to do with John 
Harrold's state of mind. Despair and remorse were 
paramount. He felt shame, also, of a color so deep that 
it clouded his sense of personal sorrow. He did not 
spare himself, now that his eyes were opened, but his 
chief thought was one of pity for the woman whom he 
had affronted. His miserable feeling of self-reproach 
could find a stronger word, but he trembled to admit it. 
It was little wonder that she had declined his hand. 
Her clear eyes had read his heart and saw his deep un- 
worthiness. 

His vision cleared during this period. He remembered 
distinctly her words. Marriage was all in all to a woman, 
she had said, and something of her meaning appealed to 
him. She had questioned the equity of the contract he 
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offered, and had given him a reason. Lawyer though 
he was, and trained beyond her, he had been blind to its 
force. They had met as strangers, and, attracted by 
her, with the authority of a man he had been the ag- 
gressor. Pursued to a point where he felt that he must 
possess her, he had offered her marriage. This had em- 
braced his conception of what marriage meant along 
the conventional lines with which he was familiar. He 
knew what he could contribute to the alliance ; but she, 
within her undoubted rights, had hesitated and demurred, 
gently and with exqtiisite feeling. He saw it now. He 
had misunderstood her, and had dared to question both 
her motive and her faith. Her clear view of his proposal 
from a woman's stand-point now went straight to his 
legal mind. How admirable was her hesitation, which, 
after confessing her love, sought to measure its conse- 
quences and reason upon them! How just was her 
effort to make him see how these consequences might 
affect her! His experience told him how excellent 
would be such conduct in all women. Scandal or the 
divorce court would have no terrors for a compact so 
considered. What was marriage to a woman? Espe- 
cially to a woman with the delicacy and refinement so 
to estimate it ? And since he was to be a party to the 
contract, and she had confessed that she loved him, was 
he not a part of her deliberations, and had she not con- 
sidered him in making up her judgment of their mutual 
welfare in the event of her acceptance? There was 
small consolation in the thought that love is ardent ; that 
much of its beauty lies in its unreason, with its frank 
acceptance of the present ; and the fact that it has most 
to do with the days of youth that think not at all did 
not alter the truth that marriage brings responsibilities 
to which love awakes with the start that arrested him 
now. How miserably he had failed ! Why had he grown 
angry ? The criminal on the dock was not bound to speak 
against himself, and this woman had a sacred right to si- 
lence. Who could tell what sorrow she concealed and 
wept over in secret ? Whence had come his authority to 
profane her privacy ? In spite of himself, this thought 
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brought him to a cahner condition of mind. The curiosity 
of yesterday now revived and mingled with his shame. 
After all, he loved her. If there was that in her life 
which she hesitated to reveal, he could now be conscious 
of a touch of pity. If he had only felt it yesterday. 
But her right was clear and he had none at all. If his 
proposal had invoked a reason why she should reject it, 
how could she have met it otherwise ? 

It was on the afternoon of the day following that he 
emerged from his retirement. He left his state-room 
and passed into the main saloon. The genial Peele 
was there and greeted him, but he did not pause for con- 
versation ; he went on deck. The sky was overcast and 
but few passengers were out. He wondered if she, too, 
were below. With step neither reluctant nor bold he 
walked the length of the passageway towards the place 
of their interview. He knew her habit, if she were in 
the open air, and he found her seated in her chair, her 
form partially enveloped in rugs. Her face was pale, 
but it did not display the heavy circles about the sunken 
eyes that his own countenance revealed. The wind 
blew her hair in tangles, framing in a shade of brown the 
delicate features he held so dearly. His heart sank as 
her familiar loveliness brought a pang to it, but he went 
straight to his duty.. 

She regarded him sadly and without greeting It 
seemed to him that her countenance expressed a senti- 
ment of mingled interest and curiosity. He fancied that 
she wondered whether he returned with a sullen bru- 
tality, to linger about a prize that was hopeless but 
which he could not willingly bring himself to relinquish. 
She had the manner of one who needed a protector, and 
yet was content to rely upon her conscious strength of 
purpose. 

He glanced at the seat beside her. It was his own, 
for their chairs had been placed together at the be- 
ginning of the voyage. He was surprised at finding it 
still there. He wondered why she had not ordered the 
steward to remove it. Perhaps she thought he would 
fail of the assurance that would bring him into her pres- 
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ence again. After a moment of hesitation he sat down 
and noted that the act surprised her. She made a move- 
ment as though to draw away, silently keeping her eyes 
upon him. His thoughts were not confused, but he had 
only a general sense of what he meant to say. His 
voice was strong in its customary firmness when he 
spoke. 

**My dear madam,** he said, "I am going to beg your 
indulgence for a moment only." 

" If you Hke,*' she replied. " If you can find satisfac- 
tion in anything you may say to me." 

" Thank you," he returned. ** I have come to tell you 
how deep is my humiliation for yesterday and how ab- 
jectly miserable I feel." 

**You might have spared me that," she said. **I 
could have guessed that you would be sorry." 

** Perhaps so," he replied, **but sorrow scarcely ex- 
presses it. I am conscious that words are useless, and 
that nothing I can say will regain for me your respect 
and esteem. So far as you are concerned, I have sinned 
beyond forgiveness. But I wish to preserve my own 
self-respect, and if you could know how much it has cost 
me to trespass on your forbearance you would under- 
stand what I mean. I suppose most men would have 
written this — would have comforted themselves with 
an apology by letter and spared themselves what I 
now suffer." 

He paused, and she regarded him with a new light in 
her eyes. He did not observe her, but continued, 
slowly: 

** This is necessary for my own peace of mind. I wish 
to regain some measure of my former dignity in this 
effort to extenuate my conduct. My fault lies in the 
fact that you have moved me as I never have been moved 
before; and this emotion coming late, being cherished 
much, and failing when I was most elate and certain, 
fotmd in me a baseness which I did not know I possessed. 
I do not wish you to feel that you have wholly mis- 
taken a man to whom you have been so kind. I thought 
it might please you to know that I would give my life to 
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blot out the memory of yesterday — ^to blot it out, even 
though it lost to me a moment which I had of supreme 
anticipation." 

As he rose doggedly and with compressed Ups, his 
eyes for an instant sought her face, and he saw that her 
own glistened with tears. Again the spasm of the day 
before went to his heart and his glance went towards the 
sea. Then he dropped back into the seat with a sense 
of helplessness in his strong frame as he felt her gentle 
touch upon his arm. 

"Really,*' she said, **I have thought most highly of 
you; but you are nobler than I knew. You deserve to 
know a woman. Perhaps there is nothing I would not 
foi^ve you." 

Only once thereafter was she destined to know the 
thrill which came to her at that moment. • As she looked 
into his face with its expression of reawakened joy, the 
tears suddenly flooded her eyes. 

** You tmman me wholly," he answered when he could 
find voice. "Although — ^the subject — ^is dead between 
us, your pardon almost compensates for what I have 
suffered." 

"Is that qtiite true?" she asked. 

"Yes," he replied. 

"Is — ^the subject — ^to be dead between us?" 

He looked at her in silence. 

"Are we to be friends?" she continued. "How shall 
we meet, and what shall we say, with the supreme ques- 
tion ever between a man and woman continually knock- 
ing at our hearts ? How shall you keep it from your Ups, 
and how shall I keep it from mine?" 

"What can I say," he answered, "except that I love 
you, love you, love you! Love you now more than ever, 
with a feeling that is adoration; love you with an 
affection that is purified, with a heart that is humble. 
I love you now with a love that asks nothing, and hopes 
for nothing; that is content to know you, and think 
about you, and revel in you." 

She laughed as she lifted her handkerchief and wiped 
away her tears. 
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"These are precious words to a woman. They sum 
up all that she can hope for in life. Well, I will renew 
my confession of yesterday. I love you perhaps as 
deeply in return." 

"No," he said; "not as deeply." 

"Yes," she replied; "for strive as we will, we cannot 
make our happiness outside the aflfections of a man ; it is 
the inevitable destiny of woman. Because I know it I 
have determined to possess it; I was determined to 
possess it in you. That is why I was strong yesterday ; 
that is why I am resolved now. I am fighting for it at 
this moment." 

He looked at her with an admiration which grew as 
he listened. 

"Go on," he said, "fight for it more. You will van- 
quish me easily enough." 

" Perhaps. But I must win you wholly or not at all. 
If we can understand each other we may be happy. 
When I met you I was my own mistress, free to seek 
my destiny where I should find it, to take after my own 
fashion whatever happiness the world might hold for 
me. Up to the moment that you spoke to me I owed 
you nothing. Is not that true?" 

"Yes," he answered. 

"I was not bound to keep, through the years which 
preceded our meeting, any rule of custom or law so that 
my conduct might fit your approval if among all the 
millions of women in the world chance threw you in my 
way. Was I ?" 

"No," he replied, after a moment of hesitation. 
" But I must answer you truly or not at all. The music 
of your speech again is so delightful that I fear to in- 
terrupt you. I would rather listen, to know that I am 
forgiven." 

"Answer me truly, then," she said. 

"You were bound to keep during any of your years 
some rule or custom that your conduct might fit the ap- 
proval of all good men.", 

" I said your approval," she responded, quietly. " No 
other good man has addressed me." 
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*' I admit it," he said. " I would not stop you for the 
world." 

"But why not the approval of all good women?" she 
asked. "Why should we measure our conduct by the 
standard of a man's desires?" 

"Again I hesitate," he answered. "Perhaps it is 
because, as you have said, a woman finds her destiny in 
a man's approval." 

"No," she said, quietly; "in his love. It is his dic- 
tum that he loves where he approves, and the statement 
is false. Love is bound by no law of morals ; its conduct 
may be, but not the impulse. Having met you, then, I 
was not bound to render you an account of the years that 
have passed, in order to affect a partnership which was 
proffered by you." 

"I see rather dimly the drift of what you say," he 
answered. "Much of it I have had time to consider as 
disappointment taught me how deeply I was at fault. 
I do not misunderstand you. This is no idle discussion 
of the rights of women, a subject strange to me and with 
which I might have had little patience heretofore. 
There is a sinister suggestion in both your manner and 
your words. I can say it now without offence, since 
you invite it, and since I am content in your forgiveness. 
So far as I am concerned, I have no rights because I have 
no power. If I can win you for my wife, it must be 
upon your own conditions. Of course the option is 
with you. Why should I admit what is so obviously 
true?" 

" But when I exercised it you were angry. You were 
unjust." 

"I have admitted that," he said. 

Impressed by her calmness and the deliberate rhythm 
of her speech, he had pulled himself together. He had 
not lost her yet. This triumphant fact smoothed and 
levelled him. Once more he was convinced wholly that 
she was the most admirable of women. He knew that 
her strange insistence had a meaning which he had 
termed sinister; he knew that she was paving the way 
for some revelation which yesterday he would have 
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feared to know. Now her honesty made fear futile. 
She could tell him nothing except of sorrow and mis- 
fortune, and for all such he was gathering sympathy in 
volume. He could pour it out with the same fulness 
with which he had declared his love. Then, too, there 
had flashed in his mind a suggestion of further rebellion 
as it dwelt upon his jise of the word sinister. But he 
was logical, and since he was offering marriage he was 
entitled to candor. Then it came to him that he was 
getting it in the fullest; that it was something else he 
wanted. She should continue to be as admirable as she 
seemed to him, but she should yield to his suit without 
question or resistance. This was the fashion of other 
women. He recalled how much it had been his impres- 
sion when he first met her that his suit would follow the 
lines with which he was familiar; he would declare him- 
self and be accepted ; he would tell her who he was, and 
learn of her. It was a grim irony of the question that 
now no knowledge could save him. And how recklessly 
for a prudent man he had plunged, and yet how nat- 
urally! He smiled to think of the thousands of court- 
ships to which this situation would appear absurd. Yet 
that did not help him, and this woman was not absurd. 
Perhaps the world might land in chaos if love and mar- 
riage met always such consideration in a woman. But 
he had met it here, and was forced to its acknowledg- 
ment. 

Perhaps his companion saw something of what was in 
his mind. The new light within his eyes suggested 
much ; but she did not relax her manner nor relinquish 
the purpose she had in view. 

**You might scarcely have been so ready," she re- 
sumed, '* if we had parted differently yesterday. I fancy 
your sense of truth will admit so much. I was sure you 
would offer marriage. How much I had thought about 
it and how eagerly I longed for it only a woman who 
loves a man can know. But I knew, likewise, that if I 
accepted it blindly and without condition I should yield 
to an impulse that would destroy the future for us 
both." 
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The color heightened in his face as she paused again. 
It was as though she would let her words sink into his 
understanding beyond error. 

'*Go on," he said. "You are adorable. I never 
thought to be able to tell you so again. Never mind the 
conditions. I will subscribe to them." 

** Perhaps," and she smiled aj him. **I had pre- 
pared myself to discuss the subject with you, but your 
eagerness upset my reason. Like a woman, I yielded 
for an instant. No," she said, in response to a move- 
ment from him. ** You must not take my hand — ^let me 
finish. Certain of your love, and proud of its zest and 
strength, I came back to my resolution to fight for my 
future happiness. If you marry me, you must under- 
stand me. You have heard of the woman with a past .? 
We have smiled at the phrase as we have considered it 
in theatre and story. Well, for me there is no past; it 
has gone — ^is ended — ^it is as though it had never been, 
and I have only now, and perhaps to-morrow. My past 
is buried, and into its grave you can never look." 

*' Seriously?" he asked, gazing at her now in wonder. 

** Seriously," she replied. **You must take me as I 
am, without reference to what I have been, or not at all. 
This was the condition which I would have imposed; 
and it is a condition which you may not accept, and cer- 
tainly would not have accepted yesterday. Would 
you? 

*' Would you?" she repeated, as his color rose and his 
eyes fell. 

**I don't know," he said. ** Perhaps — ^not willingly." 

**I thought so; therefore I answered truthfully that I 
should never be your wife. Why? Because even 
though your impulse had prevailed over your judgment, 
when our lives had settled into their daily channel there 
would have remained in spite of you the desire, and per- 
haps the power, to have wrung from me that which I 
wish to conceal. Without warning and condition the 
jealous curiosity of no man would stand the test of such 
a silence in his wife." 

*' You are right," he answered, sobered and impressed 
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by her words. '* You know life better than I do. Cer- 
tainly that life which has to do with the relationship of 
which you speak. If a man fears the worst, he would 
know it." 

"To dote, yet doubt; suspect, yet fondly love. The 
history of very many hearts is expressed in that con- 
fession of the temper of men. And I must have you 
understand it or we must part. Already you are think- 
ing of what it is that I conceal ; and are thinking also 
whether you would have the strength to live always by 
my side filled with a haunting fear of something you 
cannot name, of which I could tell you but will not.*' 

'*Yes," he replied, *4t is true.*' 

**Then dismiss it,*' she said, ** under the thought that 
it is my positive right to refuse you. Consider that I will 
take you on the faith of the present, and consent to be 
as fair with me. In the beginning make it a part of 
the compact, and keep it as sacredly as you would keep 
a compact with a man. I have told you what mar- 
riage means to a woman. Love means much, but mar- 
riage with a man like you means more. The memory 
of yesterday may teach you how much I can be made to 
suffer. Yesterday may continue in a sad succession of 
to-morrows if I become your wife without condition. 
Since it may mean so much to me, what right had you 
to be insistent and resentful when I hesitated and was 
slow of speech? How comes it, being free in person, 
purse, and thought, I must take you as a master to ac- 
count to you thereafter for every wish, impulse, or de- 
sire? I know the conventions, my friend, but I also 
know myself. I have a right to happiness ; I have a right 
to find it apart from you, with any other, upon conditions 
that suit myself, if God will let me: I have a right to 
find it with you upon any conditions I may make ; but if 
not, where is your authority to disturb my career, if 
career I have, or resent my refusal to permit it ? Do I 
attach too much importance to the proposition you 
have made me?" 

"No, a thousand times no!" he exclaimed. 

"You think it is not a caprice?" 
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"I think it is not," he responded, gravely. 

'* Is the condition I impose a hard one ?" 

** I think so,*' he answered, truthfully. " I do not feel 
it now, but probably will, as you suggest." 

** But if you know it, and accept it, you will adhere to 
it, my friend?" 

''Absolutely." 

"I can keep faith with you for the future," she con- 
tinued. "You know me for a widow. Well, I have 
said that never will I pay usury in a matter of the heart ; 
never will I elect to keep clean a name other than my 
own, and never will I be a party to a promise that binds 
but one. It is the woman who has been called upon to 
keep sacred the marriage tie, and she has found it diffi- 
cult because she has found it unfair. Hence have I said 
in my very soul that, should I ever assume it again, in 
every detail the compact should bind two. Oh, if you 
could know a woman!" 

"May God in his mercy," said Harrold, solemnly, 
"permit me to know one!" 

Her face, which had grown pale, now flushed under his 
earnest manner. 

"Does the question now arise in your heart, What 
does she hide?" 

"It does not," he answered. "I swear it." 

"You can guard as your own any secret that I pos- 
sess, leaving to me its significance and trusting me 
wholly ? If I keep faith with you hereafter in letter and 
spirit, you will permit no prejudice or doubt to make 
your position of power and authority one of unhappiness 
and misery to me?" 

"Never!" he exclaimed. "I swear it." 

"And I am to measure my life by the same standard ^ 
that marks yours?" 

"Yes," he assented. 

"Then," she said, "if you desire a union that shall 
have its beginning in reality before the priest ; which ex- 
acts nothing that it will not bestow ; which will be slow 
in anger, merciful in consideration, and swift in charity ; 
in which the labor and responsibilities are joint, and 
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liberty of mind and soul is mutual; where each con- 
tributes to it what each possesses, and exacts from it 
what each deserves, I will be your wife. Do you ac- 
cept?" 

He rose and stood beside her. 

'*I do," he said, reverently and with ineffable joy. 

She looked him straight in the eyes as she gave him 
her hand. He held it closely for a moment, then bent 
his head over hers. 
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Ill 

THE AWAKENING OF HARPER DEAN 

HARPER DEAN, scion of Bartholomew Dean, left 
the theatre at the close of the second act, and 
strolling into Broadway looked down the street vacantly 
and indifferently, with the air of a man puzzled and 
annoyed. It had required an effort to tear himself 
away, but this evening he had been equal to it. He had 
seen the play many times, and the mischief lay in the 
fact that he had seen the chief performer as often. He 
was familiar enough with the stage and some of its en- 
vironments, and he loved the play-house; but to-night 
it was no art of the dramatist that had attracted him. 
It was the actress — the girl who bore the leading r61e, the 
memory of whose grace haunted him by day, and for 
weeks past had drawn him irresistibly to the theatre at 
night. As the feeling possessed him and he became 
conscious of its meaning he had grown resentful; but 
the dawning protest was ineffective. And because he 
felt that it was true, he had to-night torn himself from 
the spell and gone forth to reason as to where it would 
lead him. 

She was as well known to him as to the public, this 
star, this actress, this girl who had fascinated him. 
Not in the sense of a personal acquaintance, for he had 
seen her only over the footlights ; but in the manner in 
which such popular favorites are familiar. The papers 
had exploited her from the night of her first success, and 
there were reasons besides her beauty and ability which 
especially commended her to the critics. Her name was 
distinguished in stage iannals, and within her sphere she 
bad influence as well as talent. Her mother had been a 
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popular idol, and near relatives were all around her, high 
in their chosen profession. Tradition having so favored 
her, other circumstances combined. The declining days 
of her mother were full of disease and ceaseless pain. 
Of this the city had rumors, and the pathos of one who 
had joyed so much and now suflEered so much touched 
the popular heart. The millionaire of Wall Street 
paused to remember the time when her picture had 
graced his dressing-case at Yale or Harvard, and now his 
son heard of the daughter's tenderness and devotion. 
New York City can be as sensitive as Paris, and love as 
deeply as it can rage. Its papers are eager to mingle 
sentiment with story, and Norma Winslow, young, 
lovely, bright in the enhanced advantage of stage-light 
and romance, was now a single feature in the metropol- 
itan eye. 

Harper Dean had encountered her as he might any 
other incident of his life about town. Not as the idler 
about town, but as a man whose social rank and leisure 
took him to the best theatres and amusements, under the 
best circumstances. She was not the first stage beauty 
to arouse his susceptible interest, but he knew that she 
was the first to awaken a more serious emotion. Had 
he been like many others of his type the situation might 
have presented few embarrassments. Heir-expectant 
to a fortune that cast a shadow over Wall Street, he 
might have looked to her purchase — ^manager, theatre 
and all. With the dominance of the father who was his, 
he might have shut his fist on the situation and whistled 
opposition down 'the wind. But his was a situation 
which afforded no journey across lots, even though the 
nature of his sentiment would permit it. Norma Wins- 
low was a girl beyond purchase, and his heart throbbed 
with the knowledge that this was a deeper reason for 
his interest. His was not a disposition to think as 
lightly upon such a subject as could others. He almost 
wished it was. He thought of the alternative and 
laughed. There were in his exclusive circle houses over 
which former actresses presided. A round dozen gen- 
tlemen of his acquaintance had followed the bent of 
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their sweet inclinations and married where they listed. 
But the instances he called to mind were not fortunate 
ones, and the reflection brought him small comfort. He 
thought of his mother and how she would view the 
matter, and laughed again. 

It was early spring, and the season of the elect was 
nearing its close. The thoroughfare which he sought 
was a blaze of electric lights, busy in the movement 
which marks the hour of ten. The crowded cars were 
ceaseless. Cabs and carriages dashed up and down the 
smooth street, and at intervals an automobile hummed 
by, leaving in its wake an offensive odor of ill-burned 
naphtha. 

The young man stood idly and irresolutely near the 
curb, and as his eyes took in the eager scene he sighed. 
His awakened passion brought no exultation. He was 
of an age that had passed beyond the first foolish affairs 
of the heart ; he was educated, travelled, and full of con- 
scious strength, but his heart was now moved in defi- 
ance of his judgment and every inherited prejudice 
within him rebelled. He was humiliated in both dig- 
nity and pride, angry to think that he could not be in- 
different to the girl who so appealed to him. 

Rejecting the impulse that bade him enter the theatre 
again, and haunted yet by the memory of the grace that 
enchained him ; conscious that he was not to escape from 
that subtle something of her hair, her eyes, and that 
movement of the lips that brought a pulsation to his 
heart ; that undulating symmetry of her body which in 
step and breath and sigh thrilled his whole being, he 
turned impatiently, and, leaving the lighted street, bent 
his steps westward towards Sixth Avenue. He would 
go home. He remembered that upon his table there 
lay certain charts; their intricate lines in various form 
had been of potent attraction ever since his college days, 
and there was a box of instruments, too, in whose use 
he delighted. In spite of his wealth, which made labor 
of this character superfluous, he was an engineer upon 
whose sober judgment even older men had learned to 
rely. And the study and interest of this profession had 
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strengthened his character while it provided him interest 
and occupation. For weeks he had devoted himself to 
the problem of a difficult bridge upon one of the family 
railroads in the West, and here was distraction and an 
antidote for corroding thoughts. With compass, rule, 
and pencil he might occupy his mind until dawn. 

But he was not destined to reach home immediately, 
nor to find the expected solace in his labor. As he 
turned northward into Sixth Avenue at Thirty-ninth 
Street, he overtook a man of his acquaintance walking 
slowly along. 

"Hello, Conners!" was his greeting. He hurried for- 
ward and brought his hand down familiarly upon the 
shoulder of the other. " Out of all New York, if I could 
have selected a companion for this moment, it would 
have been you.*' 

The man so addressed laughed cordially. 

" I am flattered, my dear fellow," he responded ; " duly 
grateful and flattered. But out of all New York, if I 
had been similarly greeted by any other I should have 
made the involuntary response. How much ? Even now 
I hesitate and am incredulous. What is it?*' 

They both laughed. Harper Dean with a sense of re- 
lief. Conners was a man a year or two older than him- 
self, whom he knew rather for wisdom than good-feeling; 
but he was evidently companionable to-night. 

His person was not clearly visible in the light of the 
street. That portion of Sixth Avenue was sombre, ob- 
scured by the structure of the elevated road ; but so far 
as he could be distinguished he was of pleasant height 
and appearance. His voice was soft but full, and rang 
with an unusual and matured decision. Harper Dean 
had not approached him unawares. As the greeting 
fell upon his ear he was turning to receive it. Even in 
the dull light he had seen the reflection of the approach- 
ing form in the plate-glass window of the contiguous shop. 

They walked on together, skirting the edge of Bryant 
Park that stretches away to the library, beyond which 
passes Fifth Avenue. Conners had not pressed his com- 
panioa further for the meaning of his words, and Harper 
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Dean now hesitated. It had been his design to ask 
some questions, and, knowing Conners, he had spoken 
on the impulse of the moment. But, after all, he had not 
reached a point where he could seek any confidant, and 
Conners was shrewd beyond ordinary men. The ac- 
quaintance between them was cordial but not intimate, 
and Harper Dean realized that his state of mind might 
induce him to go too far. Conners was a man of honor, 
and discreet, yet, angry as he was with himself, the young 
man could not at this moment run the risk of making 
his perplexity a matter of jest to any one. 

'*I was at the theatre," he said, finally. "It was 
crowded, warm, and I came away." 

Conners had not failed to notice his change of manner, 
nor to mark the reluctance which now held his tongue. 
This remark, made after his hesitation, and in such con- 
trast with his first impulsive greeting, caused him to 
wonder. 

''Which theatre?" he asked. 

Harper Dean told him. 

"Oh — Winslow!" and Conners smiled. "What a re- 
flection on youth, beauty, and its power to charm! I 
thought her proof against the weather." 

"I have seen her several times already," ventured 
Harper Dean, "but there's nothing else left." 

Conners thought he was beginning to understand. 

"Do you know her?" he asked. 

"No," replied Harper Dean. "Do you?" 

Conners laughed. 

"I believe I have met her brother once. I know her 
manager, the gentleman in the box-office, and the gen- 
tleman who takes the tickets at the door. I know, also, 
the features of several of the gentlemanly ushers, but 
the lady herself I have been careful to avoid. Upon 
several occasions I have missed an acquaintance with 
her by the breadth of a hair." 

"Why, pray?" asked Harper Dean, with a trifle more 
emphasis than the subject seemed to warrant. There 
was a note of sharpness mingled with the curiosity in 
bis tone. 
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"I tiave no disposition for ladies of Miss Winslow*s 
character." 

Harper Dean stopped instantly. 

"Really, Conners/' he said, slowly, striving evidently 
to contain himself, and startled and offended at the an- 
swer. ** I should never have looked for this from you. 
Some men may indulge in the liberty of speaking the 
name of a young woman of Miss Winslow's prominence 
lightly, but it cannot injure her in the estimation of any 
fair-minded person; and they belong to a class from 
which I have always excluded you." 

If it had not been night — could he have seen his 
companion's face — he might have moderated both his 
language and his demeanor, although Conners' features 
generally were under control. He now permitted a 
smile to hover about the comer of his mouth. 

**I might have said that I have no disposition for 
ladies of any character," he replied. **I thought you 
understood that women were my pet aversion. I used 
the word character in the sense of attributes." 

"How else, of course? although your speech was a 
trifle clumsy," said Harper Dean, his manner still cold 
and distant. "Miss Winslow's character is understood 
to be above reproach." 

"Why should it not be?" laughed Conners. 

"Come," said Harper Dean, more offended than ever 
as he moved his shoulders uneasily, " what do you mean ?" 

"Forgive me," said Conners, changing his manner and 
speaking gravely. "If I had meant anything by way 
of reflection upon this lady, or, more properly, girl, I 
should have deserved reproof. She has all the virtues, 
let us hope, as we know she has all the talents. The 
more charming and virtuous she — the greater reason 
for my avoiding her. And inasmuch as she is entirely 
charming and entirely good, I used the word character 
when I stated that I avoided all such." 

"I don't quite understand you," said Harper Dean, 
mollified yet puzzled. " But I was surprised to think 
that you could mention her after the fashion of those 
fellows who trifle with the name of an actress." 
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"Not on that ground, surely, nor any other denying 
all the merits to Miss Winslow," observed Conners. 
**But what else is she?*' 

"Actress or not," answered Harper Dean, haughtily, 
"I am sure she is a young lady who is entitled to all^ 
respect/* 

"Why will you persist in misunderstanding me?" 
laughed Conners. 

"Why do you persist in an obscure method of speech, 
suggesting something unworthy for you to say and me 
to hear? You are strangely unlike yourself to-night, 
Conners." 

"And yet of all the men in New York, I was the par- 
' ticular person you most desired to meet." 

Harper Dean almost blushed as his companion laughed 
again. Conners had revenged himself for the period of 
hesitation which followed this speech, and Harper Dean 
knew it. He paused, yet in anger, the notes of his 
friend's mirth sounding harshly in his ear. Conners 
spoke again in a changed voice. 

"I will no longer be obscure," he said, good-humored- 
ly. "I thought you knew that I avoided all women. I 
particularly avoid charming and beautiful women, be- 
cause they singularly attract me. These are the char- 
acteristics of Miss Winslow, and hence I decline to sub- 
mit to temptation. I am not a woman-hater in the 
familiar and foolish sense, my dear friend; but I avoid 
those likely to interfere with my peace of mind." •' 

Harper Dean thought that he might find in such an 
example good counsel for his own uncertain state, but 
the words of his companion relieved him. He did recall 
the fact that Conners was known to be averse to the 
society of women, and he knew now that his friend had 
played with his hesitation and reticence. He did not 
resent this, because he was convinced that Conners could 
not know how much he was concerned, and he hastened 
to relieve the situation of the constraint that his impa- 
tient temper had thrown upon it. 

"I was not entirely stupid, my dear Conners," he 
said, " but you do not really exaggerate my interest in 
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the matter. I might confess it now. Miss Winslow 
would attract any man. I was thinking about her as I 
left the theatre and wondering how a girl of her talents 
and beauty would meet the woman's side of life in a stage 
career. She is handsome and she is talented, and just 
now she is flattered to an extent quite likely to turn a 
young girl's head. Who are her companions and what 
is her society ? These are matters of which I have no 
knowledge. Meeting you, who know so much of this 
character — er — " And here Harper Dean smiled invol- 
untarily. ** You see, I use the term myself ; meeting you, 
who know so much of every character of life in a city like 
this, and whom everybody knows, I fancied that you 
could be induced to enlighten me. The question was 
on my mind, hence I spoke as I did." 

**A complete vindication of my view as to honesty 
being the best policy," laughed Conners. **Much of 
which I guessed, some of which I knew, and hence I an- 
swered as I did. I have seen you at the theatre five 
times ; which is evidence that I flutter about the candle 
myself." 

"You have a wonderful intuition," said Harper Dean, 
now fully restored to good humor and happy that they 
were properly upon the subject. "But I swear I did 
not mean to pltmge into this sort of a confidence oflE- 
hand; indeed, I intended to avoid it. But you can 
understand when I say that I don't know her." 

"You can know her soon enough," answered Con- 
ners. 

Harper Dean laughed. 

"Yes, but I don't." 

"Yes, but you will," smiled Conners, in reply. "Yet 
it really requires little shrewdness to fathom the thoughts 
of a man like yourself after the confession, if it had been 
needed, that you had seen Norma Winslow more than 
once. She is a charming girl. One of the many women 
who are entirely lovely." 

" One of the few women who are entirely lovely," said 
Harper Dean. 

" Oh," said Connors, observing him with a glance aside* 
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**you are a fortunate man. My dear fellow, I doubt if 
you will find any woman without some special attraction. 
It's a law positive." 

"Perhaps, but not for me." 

**Well, for some better man, then," said Conners. 

"They are welcome," laughed Harper Dean, "when I 
have Miss Winslow on my mind. Come, you. have not 
told me her career." 

"Can't you answer that yourself," asked Conners, "or 
is it a subject of such interest that you will at this time 
take any advice? I suspect that to be true. The 
yoimgest newspaper reporter can lay it out for you. 
Indeed, as I have said, you should be able to lay it out 
for yourself." 

"Why?" 

"You know. And your interest is deeper than you 
are willing to admit, perhaps even to yourself," an- 
swered Conners, with a shake of his head. " "Your ques- 
tion, and — shall I say ? — your lack of candor shows it. 
You see, I am doing something unusual and permitting 
myself to be entirely frank." 

"Why, I am entirely candid," said Harper Dean, still 
laughing. " I have said that you do not exaggerate my 
interest. But I will admit anything if you w3l answer 
my question." 

"Seriously?" 

"Certainly," answered Harper Dean, now grave. 
"We have drifted into a serious aspect of the case 
whether it be true or not. Let's treat it so to the end." 

"Very good," returned Conners, as they turned into 
Fifth Avenue. " If that was the cause of your pleasure 
at meeting me I will give you the benefit of my views. 
In consequence, this walk may be a mutually instruc- 
tive if not a pleasant one." 
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IV 

THE PROBLEM OP A LIFE 

CONNERS had been described by Harper Dean as 
a man whom everybody knew. As a matter of 
fact he was a man whom nobody knew, but who, upon 
his part, seemed to know everybody. He had a studio 
in a building above Twenty-third Street and posed as 
an artist. His lodgings were sumptuous, and it was evi- 
dent that he was a young man of wealth. His standing 
with the best people, those of the solid, substantial class, 
who approved of him, grew out of his connection with 
certain banks in the down-town district, at many of 
which he carried accounts. No one seemed to know 
how long he had lived in the city, or whence he came. 
He was handsome of person and unustially free of purse, 
the latter attribute being a passport to favor anywhere ; 
but he made acquaintances, not friendships. Particu- 
larly was he known in that fervid centre along Broad-, 
way, above Twenty -third Street, where the theatres 
congregate and life is busiest after nightfall. Here he 
wandered, the friend of the cabman and the roundsman, 
the newsboy and the apple-woman, restless but grave, 
silent, and observant always. Some thought him a 
newspaper man, for he appeared in the fashionable cen- 
tres principally as an observer, but he laughed away 
all inquiry. He was guilty of no dissipations. 

This was why Harper Dean had addressed him with 
such precipitancy. The young man had met him two 
years before in his father's establishment, where he had 
appeared for the purpose of purchasing some bonds. 
'tlie amount of the investment had interested even Bar- 
tholomew Dean. As one, then,- about whom specula- 
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tion had been rife and was as yet unsatisfied, credited 
with special knowledge, and known also to Harper Dean 
through both his father and John Harrold for unusual 
and exceptional shrewdness. Harper had been induced 
to venture with him upon the question of Norma Wins- 
low for the purpose of helping out his own troubled 
mind. 

**The career of one actress, if she is popular," said 
Conners, following up his words, **is the career of all 
actresses. They are as like as two peas in a pod, to use 
a homely phrase. They come on to-day and they go off 
to-morrow. I can name you a dozen instances within 
my short memory. Beauty is absolutely essential, if 
talent is lacking, and when beauty fails, as it does fail, 
the career is ended.** 

**This does not apply to Miss Winslow/* said Harper. 

** No, for she has talent as well as beauty ; I was speak- 
ing of all actresses. The career of Miss Winslow may 
be best measured by that of her mother. She should 
prosper while she has beauty and health, spend freely the 
money which the management permits her to make, 
because her surroundings induce it, and finally go down 
the grade of inferior parts ultimately to disappear from 
public notice. The trouble with her is the trouble with 
most artists, my dear fellow; they are a luxury, not a 
necessity. They depend on pubHc favor, and public 
favor is often caprice; it fluctuates. The situation is 
more precarious with an actress than with an actor, 
more*s the pity. Even where she has talent, the life is 
trying; and a genius has no magic against ill-health or a 
hard life. I won't mention the question of dissipation, 
for that doesn't apply to Miss Winslow. I don't mean 
dissipation in its vicious forms; I mean late suppers 
and late hours. Miss Winslow may vary this career as 
others have done, by marriage. We can afford to hope 
so. In that event the result is the same, so far as her 
disappearance is concerned.** 

** Marriage with whom ?** asked Harper Dean. 

** With some congenial fellow-professional, most likely; 
but there is the contingency of a marriage with her 
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manager, or some manager, which would be good fort- 
une. Even should that occur, there is the doubt always 
in the scale of disappointment and divorce. This is 
because the artistic life is not a home life. In spite of 
its attractiveness the type is conventional. Ask your 
father, who is older, of the stage records he has known.*' 

**I*d rather not," laughed Harper Dean, the laugh 
covering an evident embarrassment. ** I prefer to trust 
you. Are the hopes of Miss Winslow really limited to a 
fellow-professional, with the possibility of a manager?" 

**Why not?" asked Conners. **They are really so 
limited, with possibly a turfman, or the proprietor of an 
up-town saloon in the background." 

**Come," interrupted Harper Dean, **you are amusing 
yourself now. 1*11 listen patiently to any poor opinion, 
but never to a calumny. What actress of Norma 
Winslow*s type ever made such a marriage?'* 

** Actress, if you like, or woman of her type, which 
broadens the subject vastly,** replied Conners, coolly. 
**I*ve known an actress quite as charming to marry a 
prize-fighter, the while receiving the addresses of an 
English admiral ; and he beat her, I believe, before she 
divorced him. The liquor business, too, has refined it- 
self somewhat in these progressive days, so we shall not 
be too hard upon the whole class of dealers ; they occa- 
sionally employ artists. I have known actresses to 
marry outside the business, but the arrangement was 
temporary in most cases. The experiment sagged down 
at some depressing point, and then the lady remembered 
the relief or refuge which her former profession offered. 
It is always so.** 

**Not always,*' dissented Harper Dean. **I have 
known actresses to marry off the stage and remain in 
domestic life permanently. I can cite an eminent ex- 
ample in England.*' 

**True," Conners went on, **but my statement will 
hold generally good ; and the lady you would mention 
isn't dead yet ; or, if she dies now, she might have proved 
the rule later had she lived. I am speaking particularly 
of Miss Winslow." 
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**And so am I," replied Harper Dean. **She is ex- 
actly the kind of nature to appreciate refined surround- 
ings, and be grateful for an opportunity to live as other 
ladies, peacefully, nobly in charity, perhaps, without 
the necessity of the severe employment which taxes her 
now/* 

'* She has refined surroundings now, in some respects," 
said Conners. **She would doubtless be surpriseid to 
know that any one thought she had not. But her at- 
tractions will appeal to some one immediately at hand ; 
she could be immensely valuable to some ambitious 
professional brother, and you may trust him to know it. 
Look how the stage is constituted in this country. It 
is different from what it used to be. I don*t know it 
from my own experience, but the older critics can tell us. 
Formerly each city, large and small, had its theatre; 
it was under local management and control, and sup- 
ported a separate troupe that remained there as a stock 
company, playing the season through. Its individual 
members became known in the community, and had 
time and opportunity to form a sort of social circle ; not 
very select from a worldly point of view perhaps, but 
respectable, and one in which they were admired and 
appreciated. But now the business is centralized. A 
half-dozen firms established in the East have bought or 
leased all the principal theatres of the country and man- 
age them from New York. Actors are engaged by one 
authority, which retains its management for years. 
Their abilities are scheduled and they are fitted into 
grooves along which they run until wear shifts them to 
others. If they are unsuccessful, they are unknown and 
obscure; if they are successful, they fret out their little 
hour jealously within the scope of the advantage they 
have won. They resist any influence that would draw 
them from it. The life unfits them for any association 
outside their own circle." 

"How does it unfit them?" asked Dean. 

"Fancy an actor and a merchant in close communion 
on any subject other than the art which is the actor's 
own. Fancy an actor with an interest in law, politics, 
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or religion. I am an artist, with a greater freedom in 
this respect than most men ; but what time have actors 
for me? By profession they are isolated. An actress 
who is a member of a sewing-circle, or a participant in a 
missionary society, has no business on the stage, and a 
manager will tell her so. In such company and com- 
panionship actresses are lost." 

"Bosh!" exclaimed Harper Dean. "They are the 
most intelligent of women. They can converse with 
feeling along a range of subjects which to the ordinary 
woman is unknown, to say nothing of the poetry to 
which they devote their lives." 

"Yes, to you," laughed Conners, "but not to yoiir 
father or your mother. And the actor — ^when he is busy, 
the world is at leisure; when he is disengaged, who has 
time to give him any attention ? Most men are deep in 
the subject of taking care of the world, of raising and 
marketing its crops, and producing the machinery to run 
things. The actor is happy only in the companionship 
of those who know and appreciate his craft." 

" Happiest, you mean," urged Harper Dean. " Is not 
that true of every one?" 

"Essentially; but what of it? The stage differs from 
every other profession in trend and purpose. It may 
teach and instruct, and hence elevate and ennoble ; that 
much I grant you. I say nothing as to its purpose to 
amuse ; but it does it after business hours. Its creatures 
are a class by themselves and must flock together or 
perish. The apostate is lost. America presents no ex- 
ception; it is so in all countries." 

"It never occurred to me before," said Harper Dean, 
thoughtfully, "but it comes to me now that the pro- 
fession has never had justice. They have dignified it 
some in Prance." 

"In Paris," suggested Conners. 

"Yes, and in London," continued Harper Dean, "but 
not to its deserving. I presume the dramatist does not 
belong to the theatre as an institution, but rather to 
literature ; but the profession of the stage may instruct, 
as you have said, and should be regarded with more tol- 
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erance. Some responsibility lies at the door of the 
rich." 

"You cannot correct it," observed Conners, but with- 
out cynicism. "You must leave that question to time, 
justice, and perhaps the State. But if you eliminate 
the dramatist you leave the theatre little but its scenery; 
elocution and music belong more justly to the bar, the 
pulpit, and the choir. Without the dramatist the actor 
is a clown. My words apply with equal force to stage 
ladies; but we will not despair. The institution will not 
decline because we analyze it. The dramatist might get 
along without the actor, but he would lose money ; when 
the millennium comes the theatre will be with us." 

"We have wandered somewhat from Miss Winslow," 
said Harper Dean, smiling. 

" Not so far as you think, nor perhaps so far as you 
feel," said Conners. "She is a part of the organization 
that admits of no apostates, and when we pronounce 
upon her profession we have read her fate as well. And 
here is another suggestion for your moments of solitude, 
when you cogitate on injustice, particularly in connec- 
tion with Miss Winslow and her ability. Look about 
this somewhat broad land and think of the stage people 
you have known. Think of the country manager and 
his brother of the metropolis. What is his social status ? 
What church does he belong to as a rule, and in what 
company does he partake of his religion? There are 
exceptions, gentle ones, gingerly touched upon in the 
larger places; but neither actor nor manager moves in 
polite society. The clergymen of our various churches 
do, and they take pretty good care to keep the actors 
out; and the minister will keep his place; and his wife 
and the actor's will never visit together." 

" Does that prove that Miss Winslow is not deserving 
of the best fellowship which one woman can hold with 
another?" asked Harper Dean. 

"Ask your mother," replied Conners, dryly. "It is a 
fact, no matter what it proves. Occasional exceptions 
cut no figure; and I was sketching the very probable 
career of a beautiful yotmg woman who would have the 
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good sense to assent to every word I have said upon the 
subject so far as she has knowledge regarding it.** 

" Many noblemen of England have married actresses," 
said Harper Dean, reflectively. "I have known some 
of our wealthiest friends to do the same here/* 

"You questioned me seriously,** replied Conners. 
"You might marry Miss Winslow yourself, if you liked. 
By force of money and position you might readily win 
her, to say nothing of the matter of love. You might 
even engage her affections if she could see your personal- 
ity through the glamour of your wealth. But for a lack 
of common motive your, task would offer diffictilties, 
and her leading man would stand a better prospect. He 
could get closer to both her prejudice and sentiment, 
and these are very near to a woman's heart. Try it — 
not marriage, but to engage her affections. You could 
pull up if the situation grew dangerous.** 

"You are jesting; but if I essayed one, I*d stand for 
the other,** said Harper Dean. "But I shall attempt 
neither. We will not interfere with the prospects of 
any leading man who is deserving.** 

"Good!** exclaimed Conners, with a smile. "That*s 
wisdom, I suspect, if you desire to keep the peace of 
the Dean family. Don*t misunderstand me, however. 
Girls like Norma Winslow marry under the same impulse 
as other women; but surroundings and interest make 
the imptilse. A woman who has known the fascinations 
of the footlights, and known them well, makes a poor 
wife beyond their glitter. Where a man like you has 
married an actress he has made a new home on the out- 
side of things — ^those things with which you are asso- 
ciated. Where the wife will positively subscribe to 
social methods, abjure past associations, and take on her 
husband*s people, it can be done ; otherwise the experi- 
ment is fraught with risk. It is a large subject, if you 
propose to consider it in earnest.** 

"I do not," said Harper Dean. "If you have been 
led to that conclusion, you may dismiss it. I am in- 
terested, but not to the point of folly.** 

"Very good,*' observed Conners. "We need not 
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sympathize with Miss Winslow, however. Doubtless, 
she rests very cheerfully under our estimate of her limi- 
tations as a woman. You might even make her ac- 
quaintance without great fear of disturbing her peace 
of mind." 

"I may consider that," said Harper Dean, but he did 
not smile. "Well, our walk has been instructive, as 
you promised. I cannot say that it has been cheerftil or 
exhilarating." 

'*No," said Conners. 

They passed on up the avenue in silence, and .then 
Conners paused for an instant ; it was before a large hotise 
in the block below the Dean dwelling. 

"The undertaker's wagon," he said. 

Harper Dean stopped beside him. 

**01d man Kerr died this morning," continued Con- 
ners. "Did you know him?" 

Harper Dean shook his head. " I knew him slightly," 
he answered. "The Kerrs were new people; from the 
West. They bought this property from us." 

"A singular man, old Kerr," said Conners, musingly. 
"Strictly a product of this country." 

"Will you come in and smoke a cigar?" asked Harper 
Dean, as they reached his home. 

"No, thank you," replied his companion. "Hav- 
ing done my whole duty in accordance with your re- 
quest, I shall finish my ramble. Good-night." 

"Good-night," laughed Harper Dean, as Conners 
turned away. 

But his laugh died on his Ups as his companion dis- 
appeared ; and he stood long on the steps while the ser- 
vant at the great door above him remained holding it 
ajar. 
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OLD man Kerr parted with his life as grudgingly as 
he parted with his money. For days he made it a 
matter of protest. When his burly frame first felt the 
effects of his last sickness he had gone reluctantly to his 
couch, refusing to remove his clothes or summon a 
physician. Each morning he turned his huge bulk 
wearily upon the bed, insisting that he was better, and 
vainly attempting to rise that he might go to his oflSce. 
His wife had ministered to his impatience with that 
quiet resignation that had marked her long association 
with him. He was to the last vituperative and brutal ; 
but in later years, following upon an important period 
in his life, his conduct had been gentle in comparison with 
the days of his stormy prime. On the fatal morning he 
Ufted himself to his feet in the effort to keep an appoint- 
ment which involved the signing of a contract, and, fall- 
ing to the floor, he lay to rise no more. 

"It is nothing,** he gasped to the frightened woman 
who bent over him. ** Stand away; I can get up my- 
self.'* 

But his face was purple and his breath came short. 

*'Keep off your hand,** he exclaimed, with a touch of 
his old ferocity. **I shall turn over upon my side. 
Stand off, I say; I don*t need help.** 

But even to him there seeme'd to have come a premo- 
nition of the truth; within his thick consciousness he 
saw the approach of the dark messenger. 

**Get water,** he gasped again. **Go quickly — and 
a towel. Take my hands — and wash them. Wash — 
them clean. If Karena — Karena — ** 
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His eyes rolled wildly, and the name came again to his 
lips, now quivering. 

His obedient wife, ignorant of the meaning of this 
strange request at such a time, flew to the basin. When 
she returned, the power of speech was gone. He had 
fallen back, prone upon the floor, and the trembhng 
woman was powerless to do more than hold for an in- 
stant his great head. Then she hurried away to call a 
servant, and when they came he was dead. 

As the partner of his tumultuous years looked, almost 
dry-eyed, at the burly figure now still before her, she 
knew the meaning of the name last upon his lips, but she 
was silent. Even to his son, who stood awed but tear- 
less beside her, she said nothing. 

The papers, which summed up his life in announcing 
his death, were mercifully brief, but they stated one 
fact of importance: he was worth ten million dollars. 

Christopher Kerr had begun his business career as the 
owner of a small bakery-shop in St. Louis. It is worthy 
of statement that he had no other than a business ca- 
reer. The rest of his life was scarcely worth a sentence, 
except for one dark chapter which might have served 
to point a moral. His establishment was on Chouteau 
Avenue, near the quarter known as Frenchtown, and he 
supplied buns and confections to the medical students 
who attended an institution known as McDowell's Col- 
lege. His wife was a shrinking and diminutive creature, 
the daughter of an impoverished family who lived in 
Carondolet, a southern suburb of the city. He made 
her acquaintance while delivering bread at the kitchen 
door, and married her without courtship and with little 
ceremony. Her parents, already in doubt as to the dis- 
position of other children, were glad enough to bestow 
her upon the husky giant who was the proud possessor 
of a. business of his own. She was one of those frail 
creatures, large-eyed and uncomplaining, bom into the 
world to submit to any fortune. A suggestion of French 
beauty about her had appealed to this vigorous man, 
and he bought her as he would have bargained for a 
servant. She was thin-faced, diminutive, and slender, 
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and the suggestion of comeliness that caught his fancy 
was of that type seen frequently in families of French 
extraction of the poorer class. For her part she went 
to him willingly enough, and her poorly nourished nature 
soon found something of strength in his vigorous com- 
panionship. He could, at least, feed her; and she soon 
became a willing slave, absorbing a portion of his rugged 
health, with some measure of his brute courage. As her 
frame hardened under the tenure of ignoble duty, Kerr 
grew to regard herewith the satisfaction of a man who 
felt that in the acquirement of a helpmeet he had made 
no mistake. 

It was not within Christopher Kerr's nature to know 
that he made mistakes ; he merely acted, and his life of 
subsequent material prosperity confirmed him in this 
opinion. He was not long to remain a simple baker. 
Brute industry and a natural cunning prevailed. His 
business broadened, and he sold crackers to the soldiers at 
the barracks, a term applied to the government post upon 
the river. Then the war came, and, when he had es- 
tablished a factory, his operations grew into contracts. 
A brewery followed, and soon another, and both pro- 
gressed steadily over adjoining acres. He lived solely 
for the purpose of accumulating money. The profits of 
his bakeries and his breweries multiplied with .the years. 
He grew to a prominence that mingled curiosity with 
interest. Then came the telephone. Kerr possessed 
that abnormal wisdom noted frequently in strong 
though ignorant natures, where success has developed 
shrewdness; cupidity and industry breed a peculiar 
acumen. The telegraph excited his awe and admiration ; 
it was a method of communication between distant 
points. The telephone was a toy to others, but its 
faculty of transmitting speech appealed strangely to one 
whose mastery lay in his ability to do and roar ; surely 
there must be some utility in its magic. Then a subtle 
ingenuity conceived the central office; and its possibil- 
ities were at once grasped by this comprehensive mind. 
He bought stock, cautiously at first, and then to the ex- 
tent of all his resources. He had no friends to dissuade 
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him, and such few acquaintances as whispered caution 
* were brusquely pushed aside. Time brought so vast a 
justification that he, even, was satisfied. His business 
grew to a traflBlc in timber-lands, and then in railroads. 
He had reached a period when he might conduct his op- 
erations from any point in the country; they extended 
over its width. 

The necessary limitation restricting a nature like that 
of Christopher Kerr lay in its hostages to fortune ; he was 
possessed of a family. Naturally, this brought into his 
life the greatest perplexity that could affect it. It beset 
him with complications beyond his ability to compre- 
hend. His wife counted for nothing. She was a com- 
monplace incident of his daily existence, acquired as a 
portion of his worldly goods and practically to be regard- 
ed in the same light ; but his children were bom to him. 
He would have regarded them as net profit, if he could 
have given them a commercial value, and had not sub- 
sequently found that they entailed expense. They 
awakened in him a feeling unlike any emotions he had 
ever known ; a certain sense of mystery and awe. Moved 
by the impulses of a father, he obtained his first concep- 
tion of an idea that was spiritual. His love for them 
was strong and misunderstood ; it aroused the only rev- 
erent sense his stout nature was ever to know, and made 
the only appeal to a heart so immensely material that 
the affection which they inspired became an absorbing 
passion. This holy sentiment was like a flower in a 
lime-pit ; it was as though a flash of poetry had dawned 
within the reason of a bull. 

Mrs. Kerr was a mother after his own heart; she did 
his bidding meekly, never questioning his arbitrary but 
varying plans. As his children grew, these plans be- 
came caprice, in which he took an infinite delight. Con- 
sequently, as a father, he was a tyrant beyond words. 
Following the primary school, he had tutors and dis- 
charged them. Music-teachers succeeded preceptors in 
the art of domestic training. His boys were to be labor- 
ers, mechanics, tradesmen, but never professional men, 
whom be despised. He confused his children as be con* 
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fused himself, and then, in his despair, he consigned 
them to the ignorance that was his own. In the be- 
ginning they were dwarfed. 

His pride remained; but midway in his career the 
ominous circumstances brooded which were to tear him 
like the teeth of a machine. 

His children were, in the order of birth, Karena, 
Califf , Palulu, and Mark. Only when he had accustomed 
himself to the last birth did he consent to bestow a name 
as practical as himself. His rude fancy played with the 
only sentiment his heart had ever known, but his fancy 
went no further. His sense of beauty was confused, and 
refinement was a word in a strange tongue. His chil- 
dren were incongruously clothed in garments rich but 
uncouth. 

Karena grew to girlhood. Developed in such a home, 
she was starved in both mind and heart, pitiful, desolate, 
obscure. But nature, under its compensating law, is 
sometimes kindly to those children who must look to 
her for sympathy ; on every hand she gathered a strange 
wisdom. Some subtle alchemy of the brain fed the 
mingled intuitions inherited from a French mother and 
such a sire. An artist might have seen much in the low 
forehead under her careless locks; the large eyes, re- 
pressing their light in fear, but almost sinister in a strange 
intelligence when beyond the thraldom of her home; 
in the oval face, contracted ever in doubt and indecision 
when in the presence of her father. And beyond an 
artist's view, some deeper and more profound percep- 
tion, probing into the mysteries that dwell about the 
soul, like an astrologer, would have read strange things 
in the promise of this life. 

When Christopher Kerr moved into the large and gaudy 
house near Lafayette Park it made a change in her life. 
The mansion was characteristically equipped. It was 
as sumptuous as money, natures devoid of taste, and 
years of sordid economy would permit. The family 
blossomed forth after a similar fashion, with but the 
single object to proclaim its wealth. And now its 
domestic destiny went rapidly to its fate, 
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At a summer circus Karena met a citizen of the 
world. He was a young athlete, graceful in the coarse 
beauty that would most naturally appeal to her. She 
was ignorant, and he was wise with the knowledge of his 
kind. She made the advances, which were eagerly met, 
and both possessed the required cunning to conceal the 
intimacy until it ripened. During the following au- 
tumn he appeared boldly as a visitor at her house. 

There were few details of his family that escaped the 
observation of Christopher Kerr. The meaning of this 
young man's presence was plain. The companionship 
of the sexes to Christopher Kerr meant marriage; he 
knew his own* wooing. The time had not arrived when 
any man should be a suitor for his daughter; when it 
did he would provide both person and occasion. Within 
the scope even of his low estimate of men the preten- 
sion of this lover was an affront, and he wasted no 
words. Of all his children his eldest was the dearest. 
The young man was summarily ejected from the 
house. 

Upon the following afternoon Karena disappeared. 

Even Mrs. Kerr, the subdued and patient wife, was 
unprepared for the tempest which ensued. The pas- 
sion of her husband was beyond all power of hers to 
stay. The children slunk away, cowed and sullen, and 
the mother, after the method of years, stifled her own 
grief to bow before his. It was not a daughter lost ; it 
was a child rebellious. It was not his first-bom, al- 
though he held her as the apple of his eye, but the re- • 
volt of a portion of himself within that sanctuary over 
which he had kept a personal watch and guard. He 
was outraged in authority and defied in power, and by a 
helpless creature of his own flesh whom he had fed and 
nurtured for years; one who owed him life, as well as 
servitude, and a silent and immediate submission. He 
looked upon the remaining members of his household 
as though he would question them, and each of them. 
How dared she? And how dared they permit it, and, 
not permitting it, how dared they think of it, or know 
it? 
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But the anger of such a man could not content itself 
in dull submission. Every resource within his grasp 
leaped to meet it. The police, the papers, and his 
agents throughout the country were all appealed to. 
Every influence was set at work to seek for knowledge 
of the fugitives. For days he kept his office in a fer- 
ment, while his home was like an asylum for the insane. 
Then, to the relief of all, he went away, following some 
clew which came to him, but of which he did not speak. 
For chree months he was absent. 

He returned tranquil and apparently at peace, but 
as one who walks in a trance. Something had happened 
to touch the depths of his rude nature, and every ves- 
tige of his rage was gone. He was still Christopher Kerr, 
dominant, forceful, with all his inherent avarice, but 
certain nerves in his brain seemed paralyzed. He was 
cautious, reticent, but received all questions without 
anger. He had trace of the fugitives he said, but they 
had eluded him at San Francisco. He had learned that 
they had sailed away to some destination of which he 
did not know. Karena must be forgotten ; she was dead 
to him and to his household, and they must mention 
her no more. 

Mrs. Kerr made no protest, but her demeanor changed 
also. As time wore on she gained a suggestion of the 
temper of her master. But Christopher Kerr observed 
it without comment. There was something in her eyes 
that made him cast down his own, and upon such occa- 
sions he would leave her, silent and abstracted. He 
plunged with redoubled vigor into the conduct of his 
great business, and his children rejoiced. He was a 
tyrant still, but the weight of his hand grew less heavy. 
His fatherhood had been conquered in that secret place 
where he had garnered up his strength. Henceforth 
he abandoned them to the guidance of the mother. 
Succeeding years, and their subsequent success, gave 
them opportunities which he did not resent, although 
they remained comparatively ignorant and uncouth. 
The boys found places in his business and were valued 
accordingly. His remaining daughter married without 
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protest a clerk in his employ, who asstimed afterwards 
the charge of an Eastern factory. 

.Only once — ^when he was dying — did he mention the 
name of his first-bom since the day he had returned 
from his pursuit of her. 
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VI 

NORMA WINSLOW 

IF Harper Dean had known the facts relating to Miss 
Norma Winslow he need have given himself no con- 
cern regarding either her worldly condition or her state 
of mind. Fresh and fair, she stood upon the steps of a 
fashionable down-town store most becomingly attired, 
her person as radiant with health as the radiant morning. 
A most bewitching hat was slanted coquettishly over her 
brown hair, the glory of the theatrical paragrapher, and 
a veil gathered about its brim apparently served no 
purpose of utility other than to shade with a touch of 
gray her matchless complexion. In spite of the promi- 
nence she had achieved, she attracted Uttle notice in 
the throng. In a city where so many are distinguished 
one is easily lost in a crowd. A parasol, with its ivory 
handle, was swung in her daintily gloved hand, and she 
had chosen to carry the insignificant bundle which 
marked her early purchase. Nothing about her graceful 
person breathed a suggestion of the ominous words 
that Harper Dean had heard from his philosophic 
friend. In person and demeanor she was as fortunate 
as the best of the richly dressed multitude that thronged 
the great establishment of trade. 

As she stood, hesitating between the cab that had 
brought her to the store and a walk homeward in the 
inviting stmlight, she was arrested by the sound of her 
name. 

"Why, Mr. Harrold!** she exclaimed, in response. 
"Good-morning.** 

At this greeting the gentleman stepped forward. 

''What brings you so far up-town this morning?*' 
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"And you so far down-town?" he asked. 

She smiled as she turned her eyes upon a window 
dressed in its glory of Paris importations. 

"But you have not answered my question," she 
said. 

He laughed, and again lifted his hat. 

"Oh no," and her manner showed that she under- 
stood his pleasantry. "My morning out was an acci- 
dent. You had never a chance of meeting me. How 
is Mrs. Harrold?" 

"She grows constantly more charming. It is part 
of my matutinal duty to tell her so each day." 

"And you have not worn it out in your years of mar- 
riage — ^this duty which makes you such a husband to be 
envied?" 

"On the contrary, my dear child, these years give a 
zest to my affection." 

"Fortunate Mrs. Harrold! Who was it that prayed 
Heaven to send her such a man?" 

"An tmfortunate lady, as you know, who had much 
reason to regret her faith," he responded, as she laughed 
at his words and manner. " But I have thanked Heaven 
many times for sending me such a woman. Only yester- 
day she was remarking that your success had led you 
to desert us. I presume we must, therefore, sink the 
deference due to age, and go to you." 

"Age!" she exclaimed, with good-natured scorn. 
"You would resent that from me." 

"Mrs. Harrold might, but I, never; although the sight 
of you tells me how the years are coming on. In truth, 
I am nearly forty. But I can answer your question 
and betray no confidence. I cannot afford to idle 
during the day, as you do. I am not a popular and 
lovely actress. I am up-town on business." 

"So far from Wall Street?" 

"Oh," he said, after a serious moment, "people must 
die in their homes, you know; and Wall Street is not an 
abiding-place. I am to console a stricken family, and 
inspect a will." 

"I beg your pardon," she said. 
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"You needn't. With me it is business, after all. 
Have you finished here, and am I to walk with you 
somewhere?*' 

**If I am not mistaken,'* she observed, as though her 
attention were diverged from his question, "upon the 
opposite comer are two gentlemen who have vainly 
sought to attract your eye. Perhaps the clients whom 
you were to meet, if you are expected." 

"No," he answered, as he looked about him. "I see 
no one. I suspect you are the object of their solici- 
tude." 

"We are not recognized so far," she said, coolly. 
"Distance lends the enchantment of equality to all 
women ; it requires a nearer view to properly distinguish 
us. Hence the efficacy of the lorgnette. Men have 
an advantage in costume." 

"Why, it is Harper Dean and the artist, LeDroit 
Conners," he said, lifting his hat. 

She laughed musically. 

"LeDroit — Detroit — an odd name, but it has a pleas- 
ant sotmd," she said. "Which is the artist?" 

"The dark one." 

The two gentlemen had responded to his salutation. 

Miss Winslow's face lost its look of familiar friendli- 
ness ; her expression had the gravity of a young woman 
who knew herself observed. She made a movement as 
though to dismiss her companion, but Harrold stood his 
ground. 

"It is you," he said, in an undertone. "A strange 
abruptness for Harper Dean, but he's coming over." 

"And the artist flees," she murmured, with a sup- 
pressed laugh. "Good-morning." 

" Pardon me," he said, making a motion to detain her. 
"He is the best of fellows." 

"Who?" 

"Don't coquette with me," he said. "Why, Harper 
Dean, who is coming over to meet you. Don't run 
away, for Mrs. Harrold has had this in mind for months. 
And I suspect that you know it, too." 

She hesitated, smiled, and the young man approached. 
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** Welcome/' laughed Harrold, extending his hand, 
taken eagerly. "Is this unusual cordiality to me an 
excuse to know my companion? Of course, since you 
can't deceive a lawyer. Miss Winslow, I have no op- 
tion but to present to you my friend, Mr. Dean." 

She smiled graciously, regarding the pleasant person 
of the new-comer with womanly curiosity and interest; 
that curiosity which one takes in a new and attractive 
acquaintance. The countenance of the young man ex- 
pressed his admiration as he bowed. He kept his hat in 
his hand for a moment, and then turned gratefully to 
John Harrold. 

**I confess," he answered. **But you must promise 
that Miss Winslow will forgive me." 

**Your friend ran away," she said. 

Both gentlemen laughed. 

**LeDroit Conners," said John Harrold. **He prob- 
ably ran away from his mother at a very early age, and 
his life has been one long flight from women ever since. 
Wise, perhaps, but unusual. Our tendency is that ex- 
hibited by Mr. Dean." 

**Are we so terrible to him?" laughed Miss Winslow. 

**He says so, or affects to say so; for what reason. 
Heaven only knows. But I have proof that he is in- 
corrigible — ^proof as strong as Holy Writ: Mrs. Harrold 
has made vain overtures. She likes him, actually, but 
he flees." 

** Do all men lie in wait for you, Miss Winslow ?" asked 
Harper Dean. 

**What an embarrassing question!" she replied, with 
a shrug of the shotdders. ** But evidently not, since Mr. 
Conners runs away. I wish they all did — at the box- 
office." 

They laughed again, and after a moment of irresolution 
Harrold laid his hand upon the arm of Harper Dean. 

** Shall we go?" he asked, smiling a farewell at the 
girl. But Harper Dean stood immovable. 

** No, sir," he replied. ** Unless there is a good reason 
otherwise, I shall remain until Miss Winslow definitely 
dismisses me. Here are my credentials," he continued, 
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speaking to her, as he familiarly touched the shoulder 
of Harrold. ** You should hear him in court, Miss Wins- 
low. Well, he could be as eloquent in telling of my 
virtues as he is in speaking for my interests, if he only 
would. I know all of yours. Can't we spare him to- 
gether, if he is in haste ?'* 

**No, indeed,'* she laughed. '*I must return home, 
and was hesitating between a cab and a walk when Mr. 
Harrold spoke to me. I am to detain neither of you.*' 

**Let me decide for you," urged Harper Dean. **Let 
us walk." 

**Take him in charge, then. Miss Winslow, for my 
sake," said John Harrold. ** Positively, in spite of his 
abruptness, I have only saved Mrs. Harrold the pleasant 
task of making you acquainted. She has often threaten- 
ed it. You were destined certainly to have met some- 
time at my house." 

** There!" exclaimed Harper Dean, **you hear. Miss 
Winslow ? Really, I am disengaged, and if you are to 
walk I can explain that I live very near you. 

** Well," she said, nodding pleasantly to Harrold, who 
made his departure, **if you must, you must. Come 
along." 

They descended the steps together, a»d proceeded 
slowly up the street. 

She was tall, and carried herself with an admirable 
composure. He noted this with a growing interest, as 
the sunlight fell about her and exercise heightened the 
delightful color in her cheeks. Each step they took 
together led him farther into that vague region of 
emotion where his resolution grew more confused. 
She was surpassingly lovely. Never under the glow of 
the lime-light had her form displayed more grace, her 
delicate oval face, with its expression of intelligent re- 
finement, been more delightful, her hair more glossy, or 
her teeth whiter in her dazzling smile. In her company 
the breath of the morning added something to his 
emotion. He no longer looked at her boldly. The 
words of Conners came suddenly to his mind, and he 
thought of the wise companion of his late nocturnal 
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stroll with something like resentment. He observed 
her cautiously, from the comer of his eyes. 

** You know Mrs. Harrold ?*' he said, at last. 

**Know her!** she exclaimed, impulsively. '*Why, 
did you not hear what Mr. Harrold said ? I know her 
and love her dearly. It seems to me that all who know 
her must love her dearly." 

He laughed. 

** We start upon common ground, for I love her dear- 
ly, also." 

**Then," she said, slowly, '*I am quite sure I shall 
like you very much." 

** Thank you," he returned. **Has she never spoken 
of me?" 

She stopped and looked at him suddenly. 

**0h!" she gasped. **You are the son of Bartholo- 
mew Dean." 

He lifted his hand deprecatingly, shrugging his shoul- 
ders. 

** Why," he replied, imitating her manner in an easy 
humor, ** did you not hear what Mr. Harrold said ? That 
highly respectable, although somewhat desecrated, name 
is mine. We are both of distinction, it seems ; you have 
talent and— jthe rest; I have a less august place in the 
Sunday papers." 

**It must be nice to own railroads and yachts and 
steamship lines," she observed, reflectively. 

** Father seems to think so," he returned, his quiet 
humor continuing. **It has grown to be quite a pas- 
sion with him. My glory is a matter of reflection. 
Don't discount me in that view, however. I really try 
to be amiable." 

She smiled, and his sense of fascination deepened. 
The best women were his familiars, but something about 
his companion defied words. He was conscious of a 
new exhilaration. 

** Your sister married the Count DeLancy ?" 

He fell from his height with the sensation of a shock. 
Why had she mentioned that? The words upon her 
lips repelled him. 
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''Yes." 

**I met the Count in London — ^before his marriage." 

**Yes?*'he said again. His temperature was falling. 

* ' I was a little girl, in London, * ' she continued. * * Mam- 
ma played there, as you may know, and he knew her 
brother, my uncle, who was an author. The Count 
came often to our house." 

He breathed easier — she was a little girl then. But 
his mind was still depressed. Something seemed to 
have obscured the brightness of the day. He longed to 
change the subject, and yet he feared to venture. Her 
aptness might understand him. 

**You live near me?" she said. 

"Yes," he replied, in swift relief. '*I go often to the 
theatre, and naturally came to know of you. That is 
why I was direct when I saw you in Mr. Harrold's com- 
pany. He is a counsellor for my father, and I know both 
him and his wife very well. Having seen you upon the 
stage, I ventured over." 

**It is the way with most men who desire to know 
me," she replied, ''outside the business." 

She was bringing him to himself. 

"Of course, I know where you live, now," she con- 
tinued, and he understood her. Who did not know of 
the marble house with its vast frontage, the pride of the 
avenue? All the city knew of the home of Bartholo- 
mew Dean. 

They turned, entering a cross-street that led towards 
Madison Avenue. The}'- were walking slowly, but he 
slackened his step, compelling her to do the same. 

"Now that we are acquainted," he said, "are we to 
make progress'?" 

She regarded him curiously. He was different from 
any man she had ever met. His peculiar speech startled 
her. Her profession allowed men a certain freedom 
and levity to which she was accustomed. But, some- 
how, she did not look for it here. Hence, her gaze was 
one of inqtdry. 

"I met you designedly," he continued; "you must 
have guessed that. From what you have said I pre- 
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sume that most men meet you designedly — outside the 
business. Our acquaintance, I hope, may ripen into 
friendship." 

"Why?" 

Her own directness confused him. 

** Yotir suggestion as to Mrs. Harrold encouraged me. 
It will be pleasant — ^for me." 

"Perhaps; but I have little time for new friendships. 
You can never guess how many are my duties. I am 
not an idler." 

"For shame!" he exclaimed. "Nor am I." 

"But you are Mr. Dean — and my work at night is 
really arduous. You should know that, in spite of the 
common view." 

" I can only guess it, but tell me; I am curious." 

"Curious?" 

"It is a poor word," he answered, "but it is the best 
I have. I could have said interested, if I had thought 
you would beUeve me. What right have I to be in- 
terested?" 

She shook her head. 

"The details are commonplace. I reach home be- 
tween midnight and one o*clock, and must sleep until 
breakfast, which is necessarily late; then I have the 
morning papers, with letters to friends; perhaps a rare 
walk like this, and that keeps me until noon. There- 
after I have study, with music and a brief time for read- 
ing. This, of course, if I have no rehearsal. That 
takes up all my time. Then comes the labor of the 
night. What opportunities have I for friendship?" 

"There is Mrs. Harrold — and the others." 

"One must live," she said. 

"I recognize the import. of your words," he replied, 
"but still I do not despair. A stranger from the out- 
side world, whose eflEorts to know you better might en- 
gage your time for rest and recreation, has a slight chance 
to win yotir good-will. Is such a life disappointing? 
Of course, I know the roseate hue it has for the public." 

"I have not foimd it so," she said. "Those whose 
occupation and tastes are mine have time to know me. 
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Really, I have not sought others. You say you pur- 
posely sought my acquaintance. There, / am curious.'* 

He laughed. 

" I fancy not wholly. An actress attracts. We who 
know her from the front have difficulty in dissociating 
her personality from her art. You understand the 
glamour of the footlights; is it an illusion?" 

"Is there disillusion in my acquaintance,'* she re- 
joined, with a smile, ** or has it progressed so far?" 

"We are making progress," he said. "We are to 
know each other, after all. I have not suggested late 
suppers, hours of gayety following the play, flowers, 
song, and frivolity, with little sleep left to prepare for 
an afternoon at the races." 

"Thank you," she observed, coldly. "There are evi- 
dently phases of stage life, then, to which you 'are not a 
stranger." 

" One may know of these things and yet remain a 
stranger to them," he corrected, gently. "Do not be 
offended. My words were only to let you know that I 
would fall into no vulgar error." 

"There otight to be a law to prevent people from fall- 
ing into vulgar error," she said, with a shudder. "But 
my world is such a little one. How did our conversa- 
tion drift into such an unpleasant channel?" 

He knew, and he was again guilty of the injustice of 
cursing Conners in his innermost heart. If she were 
only the daughter of a bank president, a merchant, 
however poor, or even a mechanic ? But no, the world 
was full of such daughters, and there was but one Norma 
Winslow. Or if he were her leading man, free to woo 
her, in fact, as he had seen her wooed each night? But 
no; some other Harper Dean would come with his re- 
sources, golden in a woman's eyes, to win her for a honey- 
moon that savored of heaven! — and an awakening — 

" The world of each individual is narrow," he said, con- 
solingly. "My own embarrassments are often pathetic. 
You have had the satisfaction of winning a merited suc- 
cess early, which is a great triumph for a girl.* You 
have done something to be proud of." 
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"It is pleasant/' she replied. 

They had reached the entrance to the apartment hotel 
where she lived, and paused on the threshold. 

'* Perhaps we may be friends, after all," she said, with 
a smile. ** We have made a good beginning, and can let 
the future take care of itself." 

**I am content with that," he answered. ** Good- 
morning." 

She nodded to him pleasantly as he turned away, 
noting that he had not asked her permission to call. 
This was not so with others of his class whom she had 
met. In each instance they were effusive in compli- 
ment and eager in request. This omission upon his 
part pleased her, following what he had said. Her 
cheeks bore a new glow as she entered the hallway, 
and the porter to whom she smiled naturally ascribed 
the warm flush to her morning walk. 
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THE DEANS 

UPON leaving Miss Winslow, Harper Dean walked 
slowly and thoughtfully towards Fifth Avenue. 
There was a sufficient reason for his present state of 
mind. He was thinking of his father, more especially 
of his mother, and incidentally of his sister who had 
married the Count DeLancy, of whom. Miss Winslow 
had spoken; Ukewise of various other persons who con- 
stituted the circle of influence in which he moved. If 
Christopher Kerr had been a product of certain con- 
ditions of modem American life, as Harper's philosophic 
acquaintance Conners had stated, Bartholomew Dean 
was scarcely less so. He was neither pentirious nor 
ignorant, but he was as remorseless on the subject of 
money. Years before, he had been a banker in a South- 
em city, and, having secured a fortune in the early days 
following the war, he had transferred his field of use- 
fulness to New York. The motive, unrecorded, was 
sufficient to hinlself , and he had developed amazingly 
in consequence. His wife was socially ambitious, and 
this feminine disposition had largely helped to make 
him. It tended to push him into associations which 
brought opportunity, and his own strong characteristics 
did the rest. He was every whit a man of the Kerr 
tendencies, with the single exception that he admitted 
his wife into full partnership. It was not entirely by 
grace; he was never fair in his life, however able, but 
his wife was as definite as a woman as he was as a man, 
and he had the good judgment to recognize it. 

When the Deans first established themselves on Man- 
hattan Island it was found that they came at anoppor- 
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tune time. That society thereafter to become so dis- 
tinctly an influence — ^to ornament and make good the 
future great metropolis — ^was in its first period of forma- 
tion. The elements had been present since the early 
days of the Dutch burghers, but modem conditions 
were beginning to assimilate them. A few families of 
name, tradition, and unusual wealth had discovered 
their superiority and were beginning to draw exclusively 
apart. It was not a violent process, nor did it differ 
greatly from the inception of those gracious circles 
which take in charge the culture of lesser cities; but 
local conditions made it more distinctive. This move- 
ment was based upon ideas acquired abroad, and had 
been approved in a court of higher resort. The class of 
inherited privileges in England and France had been im- 
pressed by the magnitude of American wealth, and, irre- 
spective of its vulgarity or how it was acquired, hastened 
to do it reverence. Some circle in New York merited 
distinction. The situation presented difficulties, and 
the aristocratic nostrils were often offended; but the 
question finally reached adjudication, and in the ad- 
justment the Deans became solidly a part of the elect. 
No particular virtue constituted the badge of this society. 
Constructively contractual by reason of mutual recog- 
nition, great wealth was necessarily its base; but it 
comprehended every character of power. Distinguished 
foreign birth or name it especially honored ; prostrating 
itself in the dust before any visiting title, after the fash- 
ion of all superior classes, and thus exhibiting its right 
to be so considered. But while it welcomed the for- 
eign idea, was gracious to foreign suggestion, and crook- 
ed its knees and bowed its shoulders low, it retained, 
inherently, one merit which it owed to the democracy 
from which it strove to dissociate itself — ^while it loved a 
lord, it loved a dollar better. It was servile in all else, 
and its canons were merciless and rigid; but as money 
was its life-blood, it remained its deity. In other re- 
spects it travelled, like other forces, along the line of 
least resistance. It sucked wisdom from the breasts 
tiiat fostered it, and learned from abroad the lessons of 
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intermarriage and concession to self-interest only. It 
admitted from time to time, after a period of jealous 
probation, such additions as would contribute to its 
strength ; and pitilessly rejected all others. Harper Dean 
had been reared within its inner circle. He had been 
taught its creed and every prejudice from youth. How- 
ever such a rearing might have affected his views, and 
his relationship to that great community which was not 
a part of his on the social side, it had not dwarfed his 
general character. Indolence was not a part of his in- 
heritance, for his father, Bartholomew Dean, was a 
man to whom action was life. His son could claim a 
portion of this resolution and strength. While he was 
B participant in every variety of clubdom, enjoyed the 
recreations of his society, and was known to all of its 
gatherings, he aspired to something larger than its pur- 
poses afforded. Travelled, manly, and courageous, he, 
nevertheless saw the world through the eyes of one 
who had been reared to think he owned it. These views, 
dangerous as they were to his manliness and indepen- 
dence, were tempered by a sense of observation and a 
judgment that reasoned justly. As he had grown older 
these induced a character of reflection which perplexed 
his prejudices ; he was to be a rich man with a sense of 
duty. 

He could not, therefore, reconcile his interest in the 
girl he had just left to any part of the life he had laid out 
for himself. He took exception to the fact that she was 
what she was, yet he could not wish her different. That 
she labored at all, and had a place in what was termed a 
career, or profession, in one view presented the chief 
difficulty. If she had belonged to that branch of it to 
which they both alluded, that which had to do with 
suppers and late hours, his interest and his money might 
have found a solution. But he smiled again to think of 
it. These branches were full enough and attractive 
enough already, but their taste had palled. There was 
nothing new here; he knew the whole story of colored 
hair, fleshings, and lights. But Norma Winslow was as 
distinct from her gilded sisterhood as was his own sis- 
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ter, ungilded, who had married the Count DeLancy. He 
sighed as her memory appealed to him. While he might 
not consider it something permanently to affect his 
thoughts, it was a delight for him to live at present in 
the knowledge that she lived constantly as a thing to be 
admired. 

As he passed the Kerr mansion on the way to his 
home, John Harrold came down the steps. 

** Hello!" said Harper Dean, stopping to accost him. 
** Were you there?'* 

"Yes,'* replied Harrold, **as you see. Where did you 
leave Miss Winslow ?'* 

"I walked home with her, and we parted but a 
moment ago,*' answered Harper. **Mr. Harrold," he 
continued, with sudden enthusiasm, **she is the most 
delightful girl I have ever met." 

**Mrs. Harrold's view," laughed the other, "and my 
own with a modification." 

"Are you looking after the Kerr interests?" asked 
the young man. 

"Yes, by almost an accident. Old Kerr hated law- 
yers and used them only to oppress some one. He drew 
his own will, which I shall file with the surrogate to- 
morrow — SL simple instrument, but fully efficient in its 
five lines. A wonderfully sharp old woman, his wife, 
with a stupid son; but he has the wisdom to rely upon 
her." 

"Where did you learn of them?" asked Harper. 

"Mrs. Kerr remembered that I approved the deed to 
the house when your father sold it, and sent for me. 
Do I remember, now, that it was you who examined 
that iron tract on the north shore of Lake Supe- 
rior?" 

" Did I ?" laughed Harper. " I walked over every foot 
of it, which meant every foot of the best part of two 
counties. Father wanted me to see it personally. It 
is the closest thing left to his ambitions just now — that 
and the Woodbury patents. If we get it, with them, 
the Interstate Iron and Steel Company will become in- 
ternational." 
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'*Yes/' observed Harrold, with an interest that 
sought further information. 

**The ore out there runs low in phosphorus and sul- 
phur/' continued Harper Dean, **and the Woodbury 
process can practically eliminate these impurities. Then 
we shall have the equivalent of Swedish iron, pure, and 
at a cost to make the steel trade sick." 

**0r well,'* laughed Harrold. 

**The term is father's," said Harper Dean. **This 
thing threatens to drive him crazy, I think; it accounts 
for his insistence that by some means the Woodbury 
invention must be secured. It seems, however, that 
Woodbury is the most unreasonable man on earth." 

**A11 inventors are unreasonable," said Harrold. 
** Your father's opinion, too." 

**The inventive faculty seems to attach itself to a 
fatuity that is criminal — another of father's observa- 
tions," laughed Harper Dean. ** Why the iron tract?" 

** I know now where the title is." 

** Why, we knew that Kerr had it," said Harper Dean, 
in surprise. 

**But you did not know why he would not sell, al- 
though your father always intended to make him do it. 
Well, he didn't own it." 

"No?" 

"No; old Kerr acquired it years ago, and seems to 
have had a fair idea of its value. A singular old party, 
with a native shrewdness that seldom made mistakes. 
After the manner of such men, however, he put the 
title in the name of his eldest daughter, a girl to whom 
he was much attached, and had the deed recorded." 

"Did you learn this from Mrs. Kerr?" 

"Yes; and not in confidence, for she directed me to 
inform your father. I never saw such an old woman! 
She seems to have absorbed all of her late husband's 
acumen. That does not mean that you get the tract, 
however." 

"Isn't the daughter willing to sell?" 

" It seems that she went away years ago with a fellow 
whom old Kerr didn't like, and they have lost all trace 
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of her. Mrs. Kerr suspects that she is dead, but it is a 
suspicion which they were never able to confirm. I 
am yet under the influence of the old lady's manner, 
and I vow I don't know why." 

"She wants it cleared up, I presume?" observed Har- 
per, carelessly. " Well, there's a legal way, isn't there ?" 

"There is the legal presumption of death after an 
absence of a definite number of years," answered John 
Harrold, "but she was married, and may have left chil- 
dren; such things are always happening in well-regulated 
designs like this. Mrs. Kerr says no; but it makes diffi- 
culty for your father. He is bent on securing the prop- 
erty, and he would be content with nothing less than 
a clear title." 

"Good heavens, no!" replied the young man, remem- 
bering Bartholomew Dean's deep interest in the sub- 
ject. "If that question were in doubt the monopoly 
would be always in danger. But this is another handle 
for the fight on the Woodbury people." 

"Yes," replied Harrold. "I am glad to be closest to 
the facts." 

Harper Dean changed his mind about going home, 
and they walked down the street together. 

"What are you going to do?" he asked of Harrold. 

"I have not mattired my plans yet," was the reply: 
"but I am going to report to yotir father." 

"Now?" 

"Yes. I was going to his office direct." 

" I will go with you," said Harper, hailing a cab. 

"All right," replied John Harrold. "Suppose, after 
the interview is over, you arrange to go home with me 
for dinner?" 

"Good!" exclaimed Harper, with a laugh of satis- 
faction; "and Mrs. Harrold can talk to me about Miss 
Winslow." 
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BARTHOLOMEW DEAN did not look the ogre 
that his enemy, the press, termed him. He was 
large and impressive, and it was his habit to dress as 
becomes a man at the head of things in general, society 
as well. The latter office belonged more properly to 
his junior partner in this behalf, his wife, to whom he 
delegated its especial functions as they related to his 
family; but his florid countenance presented some of 
those characteristics of which the ready artists took 
advantage. 

He was alone in his office when his son and John 
Harrold entered. 

"Hello!** was his greeting, looking up from his desk 
and speaking more dUrectly to Harper. "Are you two 
in company?** 

"I met Mr. Harrold by accident,*' replied Harper. 
** I am going home with him to dinner. As he had first 
an errand to you, I came with him.** 

Bartholomew Dean pushed his chair back from his 
desk and lighted a formidable, black cigar, as the others 
sat down. 

"Well,** he asked, "what is the errand?** 

John Harrold replied briefly. He related his visit to 
Mrs. Kerr, the knowledge he had gained of the iron tract, 
and those additional details of which he had not spoken 
to Harper, but which were necessary to make his recital 
clear. 

Bartholomew Dean heard him in silence, his face 
towards the ceiling, the huge cigar asl?^nt and tightly 
gripped in bis firm jaws. 
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"So Kerr couldn't sell the property," he observed, 
when Harrold had finished. "I knew there was some- 
thing behind his refusal. He would have dealt fast 
enough in view of what I offered if he had been foot- 
loose. When I found that it wasn't a question of price, 
I proffered a combination — ^with a place for him on the 
inside of the Interstate Steel Company where we might 
work together. That wouldn't do, so I accused him of 
making overtures to the Woodbury interests, and told 
him what would happen to him if I found it to be true. 
It wasn't?" 

"No," assented the lawyer. 

Bartholomew Dean ruminated silently. 

"Well," he observed, finally, "since the widow is 
your client, it gives us some leverage. How can we run 
the title down?" 

"I haven't decided yet," replied Harrold. "I've had 
no time to mature any plans. We might take up the 
search where old Kerr left off; and, if the daughter is 
really dead, and has left a husband or children, we can 
deal with them." 

"A search that old Kerr would abandon won't be 
easy," mused the great man. "And dealing with this 
new situation presents more compUcations than in deal- 
ing with a single person. Do you say it was rumored 
that the girl was in Australia?" 

John Harrold nodded. 

"Spare no expense. The property is invaluable." 

"That was years ago," said John Harrold. "We 
may have the world to hunt over." 

"Hunt it over, then," said Bartholomew Dean, with 
a grunt. " It isn't as big as it used to be when I was 
young." 

A soft-footed clerk entered with a card. He handed 
it to the great man with that deference and silence with 
which the master of millions was approached by his 
servitors. Then he stepped respectfully back to await 
his employer's commands. Bartholomew Dean took 
the card, and, holding it before him an instant, glanced 
«?ver its top, almost angrily, at the offender. Even this 
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simple ceremony of a billet from a stranger, for stranger 
this must be, was an event of deliberation and impor- 
tance. Between the exalted of Wall Street and those 
humble ones who made up their immediate entourage 
there was no longer either intimacy or familiarity. 
Throughout the general country it might still be so, 
but not in those mysterious inner chambers from 
which the general country induced its credit and took 
its commands. Even John Harrold had clerks known 
to him only by name; and in the office of Bartholo- 
mew Dean there were those of whom he had never 
heard. Thus, in the imauthorized or imdue presenta- 
tion of a card, a clerk, and even a trusted clerk, some- 
times performed the doubtful ceremony at his peril. 
Magnates were so approached after a series of move- 
ments in diplomacy ; appointments were generally made 
by letter. 

** Who is this ?'' asked the great man, still holding the 
presumptive, insolent bit of pasteboard before him. 

The clerk showed sigrs of confusion. 

•'*I don't know, sir. There are two gentlemen — a tall 
one and a short one. It was the tall gentleman who 
sent in his card." 

** What's his business?" 

**I asked him, but he didn't say/* the clerk stuttered. 
**Said it was personal, sir." 

** Where's Bentham?" 

Bentham was a distinguished man of affairs, whose 
duty it was to attend immediately upon the millionaire. 
If Bentham had been present, the card would have 
reached its destination only after a period of searching 
inquirv which would have left no iirformation lacking. 

"He's out, sir." 

The present clerk was an underling of Bentham's, 
but he knew his business. It was probable that some 
ground justified his appearance. This was made known. 

** He says he has a letter, sir." 

"From whom?" 

"He did not say; he said the matter was personal." 

"Go get the letter." 
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**Yes, sir," and the clerk disappeared. 

**Winslow/* read Bartholomew Dean, slowly, holding 
the offensive square of white paper some distance away 
and scanning it suspiciously at arm's-length. **I don't 
know any Winslow." 

Harper Dean rose hurriedly, reddening as he did so. 
John Harrold looked at him, noting the movement. 

** Lloyd Winslow," repeated Bartholomew Dean. 

**Ah!" exclaimed Harrold, with a laugh, and Harper 
Dean sat down again. 

The eyes of Bartholomew Dean now fell upon his son. 

'*Eh; do you know him?" 

**I — ^think not," replied Harper, confusedly, without 
knowing the reason why. **That is, I have seen him 
many times. So have you, I fancy." 

*'He is an actor, of some note," explained John Har- 
rold. ** Nearly everybody knows him, or knows of him. 
A brother of Miss Winslow, now prominent on Broad- 
way — a good many years older, I believe." 

**Yes," observed the millionaire, musingly. **His 
mother was an attractive woman in her day, as I re- 
member. What can he want with me?" 

The clerk returned with the letter. 

**From Lord Shopton," exclaimed the great man, 
after scanning its contents. "Commends him to my 
favorable consideration. Hem ! — ^has some business with 
me. Show him in," he said to the clerk. 

John Harrold and Harper got up to leave. 

"Keep your seats," said the millionaire. "This can- 
not be a matter of importance." 

The actor entered, tall, handsome, and suave. He 
was fashionably dressed, as was his style, and carried in 
his gloved hand a cane with a gold head. 

He stopped for an instant on perceiving that the 
millionaire was not alone, and then recognized John 
Harrold. 

"Why, Mr. Harrold!" he exclaimed. "This is a 
pleasure, sir." 

He shook the hand which the lawyer extended to 
him. 
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"This is Mr. Dean," said John Harrold, presenting 
him, '*and Mr. Harper Dean, also." 

The actor bowed. 

** I have had the pleasure of meeting your sister," said 
Harper, reddening again with a confusion which angered 
him. It occurred to him that he need not have men- 
tioned her at all. 

**My sister Norma? You are very fortimate," said 
the actor, smoothly. **I am proud of her; justly so, I 
think. She is an honor to the traditions of the family." 

Harper Dean was about to assent, but his father 
broke in. 

**Sit down, Mr. Winslow," he cried, with a cordiality 
so unusual that it surprised both his son and John Har-'^ 
rold. **I ought to have known your mother, but I didl 
not. I saw her many times, though, in my youth, and 
worshipped her from" afar. It wasn't my good fortune 
to be like this young and lucky dog, my son, privileged 
to know every pretty face that attracts his attention. 
A glorious woman she was." 

** Thank you," replied Winslow, with a feeling he knew 
well how to express, his voice low, with a shading of 
both reverence and pride. ** A glorious woman, indeed, 
sir. Few men have been so blessed with a mother so 
entirely admirable. Her talents I leave to the memory 
of which you have so generously spoken. Am I intrud- 
ing, gentlemen?" 

He looked at them and about the room with an air 
of apology which even his professional skill could not 
relieve of its obvious affectedness. 

John Harrold smiled slightly at Harper, seeing that 
Bartholomew Dean was a trifle confused at the question ; 
the millionaire still had Winslow 's card and letter before 
him. With all his polish the actor was not a business 
man. 

'* Why, I sent for you to come in," was the now brusque 
reply. "What can I do for you?" 

"There is a piece of property on State Street, in Bos- 
ton, that I wish to secure," said Winslow. "You own it, 
I am told." 
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**Good Lord, man!" said the millionaire. '*Why 
didn't you see my agent?*' 

"I did, sir." 

"Well?" 

*'The price he gave me was prohibitive." 

** Why, it's the price I gave him, I suppose. What did 
you expect?" asked Bartholomew Dean. 

**It was a price he was induced to put on it by influ- 
ences other than yours," replied the actor. ** I expected 
to see you and discuss the matter ; hence my letter from 
Lord Shopton, who did me the honor to give it. I met 
him abroad, and he is now visiting in this country, as 
you know. Mr. Peele has also promised me his good 
offices." 

"Does Peele want it himself?" 

"No, sir. I want it; must have it, if you will not 
take advantage of this statement. I am associated with 
Mr. Bland, of the Thespian Reflex, a paper of some 
prominence in our business — ^in fact, the organ of our 
business ; and we design to erect a theatre there if we 
can procure it. The influences I mention are those of 
the Trust, which Mr. Bland is fighting. He commis- 
sioned me to look after the matter, and, if possible, see 
you." 

"What Trust?" 

The actor's surprise was genuine. 

"Why, the Theatrical Trust," he said. 

" Egad!" chuckled Bartholomew Dean, " I never heard 
of it. I thought I knew all the Trusts in this country. 
Have they got a Trust, too?" 

Mr. Winslow smiled, with a look in the direction of 
John Harrold. 

"Have they?" he replied, with a chuckle that an- 
swered that of the great man. "They have a Trust that 
should make the people in Wall Street ashamed of them- 
selves. Why, their Trust, sir, would bum an orphan- 
asylum for advertising purposes only." 

"Bless my soul!" exclaimed the millionaire, "this 
grows interesting." 

John Harrold rose, and Harper followed his example. 
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"We will wait outside until you have concluded your 
business," said John Harrold. 

"Thank you, gentlemen,*' said the actor, bowing 
again. "I shall not be long.'* 

"No; don't go away," supplemented Bartholomew 
Dean. " I shall not sell, if it's going to disturb anything 
that's vested." 

"Vested?" observed the actor, his brow drawn and 
looking puzzled. Then he bowed hastily again, at a 
smile from Harper. 

In the outer office Winslow's companion was awaiting 
him, sitting patiently upon the great leather divan and 
surveying the lofty and gilded walls with the air of a 
man to whom such surroundings were unfamiliar. 

At the sight of the two gentlemen emerging from the 
inner and unknown abyss into which, like a stage trap, 
his friend had disappeared, his cotmtenance lighted with 
a genial design to improve an opportunity. He was 
not satisfied to remain an inactive figure in the strange 
surroundings which now knew him for the first time. 
He was bald, short, and inclining to a stoutness which 
he fought with the frenzy of a professional who knew 
the value of a stage presence, even in a comedian. His 
countenance shone with the bright evidence that he 
had looked upon the cocktail when it was red. His coat 
was cut alarmingly square, his trousers were alarmingly 
creased, and both were of a pattern which displayed an 
alarming fancy. His hat, which he had not removed, 
was rakish, jaunty, and his collar white and high under 
an assertive chin. From his seal ring to his cane and 
gloves, he made manifest the intent to be impressive. 

"This is Mr. Harrold," he said, stepping forward; 
"the celebrated lawyer. Heard you plead, sir; and 
this — ah — ^young Mr. Dean — pardon me — ^young in the 
sense of the father to the son. * Mr. Dean, junior,' per- 
haps I should have said. Chip of the old block." 

He extended a generous hand, surveying them as 
though delight at the meeting had overcome reverence. 
They accepted his effusive salutation with some wonder, 
although Harper Dean knew perhaps better than John 
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Harrold the free fellowship which the gentleman repre- 
sented. 

'*I have seen Mr. Harrold on the avenue, too, many 
times, and Mr. Dean at the theatre,** said the little man. 
He still spoke of them in the third person, that, as yet, 
being his manner of respect. **Not likely to forget it, 
gentlemen. Strange neighborhood for me,** and he 
glanced about him again with curiosity. "My name is 
Prigg, William Prigg — Billy; you have heard it?** 

His moment of temporary but possible doubt was 
agonizing, and his countenance expanded like a burst 
of sunlight as the answer brought relief. 

"Certainly, Mr. Prigg,*' said John Harrold. "Let 
me see — ^you have played — er — ** 

The countenance of Mr. Prigg followed with some con- 
cern this moment of doubt, and again relief came as he 
beamed into information. 

"Of course; I've played everything in comedy from 
the Mock Duke to Paddy Miles*s Boy and Marks, in- 
cluding Picard, valet to the Chevalier in the *Two Or- 
phans * — ^my best, my great part. Pretty well known, 
after a fashion — only after a fashion, gentleman. 

" * Oh, sad, oh, sad is the actor's lot! 
A joy to-day, to-morrow forgot.* " 

"The common fate, Mr. Prigg,** said John Harrold, 
with a smile. "You have no advantage of us there.** 

" Billy — ^no? Ah, I beg pardon; too early, but friend- 
ship follows. Will Lloyd make it?** 

"With reference to the purchase of the property?** 
asked John Harrold, still smiling. 

"Sure? Can*t you lend a friendly hand, Mr. Dean?'* 
and he turned his quick eyes on Harper. 

"I think Mr. Winslow is equal to the occasion,*' 
laughed Harper. 

" Lloyd is all right, but I should have gone in myself," 
said Mr. Prigg, shaking his head doubtfully. "We need 
an independent house in Boston. If the old man knew 
the facts he wouldn't let a lot of duffers play it open 
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and coppered, too, on some of the squarest men in the 
profession. They've forced Lloyd over to the Opposi- 
tion, and I*m the friend of his soul — I go with him, 
straight. His sister ought to give them the quit, too; 
but money talks in this business." 

He sighed as he looked about him, his manner waver- 
ing between resignation, fidelity to his principles and 
the friend of his soul, and doubt, as the fateful axiom 
trembled from his lips. 

"Money has had a loud voice for a long time, Mr. 
Prigg," laughed John Harrold. "You are now in the 
vicinity where it lives. If Mr. Winslow has enough of 
it, he may get the property you covet.'* 

"I'm afraid what he's got won't go far down here," 
replied Mr. Prigg, despondently. "What little I have 
had has never gone far anywhere." And he sighed 
lugubriously, and with a comic smile that brought an- 
other laugh. 

" What was the meaning of your reference to Mr. Wins- 
low's sister, Mr. Prigg?" asked Harper, who had heard 
his words without understanding them. He was ac- 
customed, like his father, to have things his own way. 
The small matter of a piece of property in Boston was 
something which he thought readily arranged. If it in 
any manner affected an interest of Miss Winslow's, he 
felt the temptation to lend the "friendlyhand." 

"Why, it's here, gentlemen," said Mr. Prigg, vigor- 
ously. He squared himself at this opportunity to air 
the wrongs of his race. "Lloyd Winslow is just quite 
the easiest man before the footlights. You have seen 
him, gentlemen? You have seen him do the Chevalier? 
He's great — ^fierce — ^voluptuous ! Why , Charley Thome — 
Well, we won't mention Charley Thome, God rest him! 
But Lloyd Winslow has the stuff that comes from 'way 
back. Everybody knows that when the Trust let him 
out it was a slam on the whole profession. Suppose 
Harry Montague and Charley Coghlan were living now 
— and old man Wallack — do you suppose they'd see 
the whole business queered by recruits from the little 
two-by-nine actor's school stuck up in one of the rooms 
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above the Trust theatre? Would they stand for a 
scheme that puts the old reliable stock actors on the 
bum in favor of a lot of English imports that play 
* Tanquerays ' and * Windemere's Fans/ when your * Uncle 
Tom' draws crowded houses seven nights in a week, 
which includes matinees and Sundays, and * Alabama ' 
runs until the paper wears out? I guess not! Here's 
Lloyd Winslow with a play by an American author 
that puts *The Silver King' to sleep. He gets his com- 
pany together and goes to the agents for a route. ' You 
didn't engage your people through us,' they say, 'and 
we wasn't consulted about this drama, and it wasn't 
offered us. Who gives you the privilege,' they say, *of 
negotiating with an author on your own hook, and he 
a man whom we don't recognize, anyhow? What right 
have you to go looking towards Buffalo and Chicago, 
when we have booked the same sort of an attraction 
there, with George Neil in the title r61e, and Sir Chris- 
topher, a part three grades above you, waiting for you 
in the caste with your sister? Go away, Lloyd, and 
don't come back until you're ready to be good.'" 

"Which means, I presume," said Harper, who had 
listened with amused patience to* Mr. Prigg's dilation, 
"that some organization of managers desires to steer 
Mr. Winslow's services in some direction of advantage 
to themselves; which proposition he does not wish to 
consider?" 

"That's it!" cried Mr. Prigg. "They want him to 
play a lean part with Norma. But Lloyd don't stand 
for it. He goes off to Halsey Bland, of the Re-flex, who 
is running opposition to the combine, and joins the 
Independents. I'm his friend, and had the comedy — 
Gentlemen, let me tell you about that part; it would 
sure set you wild — ^he's an honest barkeeper who's sav- 
ing up his salary to start a night mission down on Mott 
Street, and — " 

'* Later, Mr. Prigg, and with pleasure — over a dinner, 
too, if you will favor me. Just now you desire my as- 
sistance, and it is possible that I may see my way to aid 
Mr. Winslow if I can understand what his wishes are." 
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The gratitude of Mr. Prigg was pathetic. He strug- 
gled for a moment with an effort at speech and then 
grasped Harper's hand with both his own. 

*' Thank you — thank you, sir,** he sputtered, and he 
shook hands with John Harrold also. 

**It is like this,** he continued. **The Independents 
have a few houses in the principal cities, but they won*t 
do — they are inferior — ^isolated — ^too far apart, gentle- 
men. They need first-class places, close enough to- 
gether to justify railroad fares. We can get some back- 
ing, but we need it pretty bad, and we have friends with 
the money to stand for this site in Boston. This prop- 
erty offers the best there is, with a frontage on the Com- 
mons ; a good site to compete in Boston with the Syna- 
gogue.'* 

**The Synagogue?*' said John Harrold. 

**Yes,*' answered Mr. Prigg, **that*s the name for the 
Trust; and it comes near fitting it, too.** 

'*Miss Winslow is not with the Independents, then, I 
understand?** said Harper. 

**No, sir,** responded Prigg, **but she'd like to be; all 
the promising people would like to be, if they weren*t ' 
afraid. Blood ought to be thicker than water, and her 
sympathies are with Lloyd. Some of the big stars are 
restive, and will help us secretly, for the combine is kill- 
ing the business — that is, for the actor. They'll pitch 
her into burlesque when she wears off the bloom; or 
give her the side-track if she shouldn't win out in the 
country. That's what they*ll do for Norma. Ah! how 
is it, Lloyd?** he continued eagerly, as the door opened 
and Mr. Winslow came from the abyss. 

The fashionable actor was smooth and suave still, 
but his countenance was not confident. 

**Mr. Dean is most considerate,** he answered. **I 
have presented my proposition, and he is to let me hear 
from him later.** 

**Good!** cried Mr. Prigg; '*and Mr. Dean, here, sir, 
and Mr. Harrold have both promised a friendly aid.** 

**I disclaim any influence in the premises,** laughed 
John Harrold; **and I fear my friend is subsidized. It 
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was only this morning he met your sister, Mr. Wins- 
low." 

Mr. Winslow made no reply, but looked at Harper 
from under the brim of his glossy hat. 

'* I think I shall stand for fair-play," said Harper, with 
a smile. *'We have had a strong presentation of the 
matter from Mr. Prigg, and I confess to an interest. I 
am sure that Miss Winslow can sustain herself with the 
Opposition, as Mr. Prigg designates it, and all persons 
may be benefited by a little competition. I think I 
shall join the Opposition.*' 

"Hurray!" cried Mr. Prigg, triumphantly; ** that's 
hearty! We'll show 'em, Lloyd." 

**I thank you," said Mr. Winslow, with dignity. 
' * Good-day, gentlemen. * ' 

"And, Mr. Dean," said his companion, lingering for 
a moment at the door as he detained Winslow by the 
arm, "did I understand — er — ^you to say, sir, that you 
— ^would do me the honor to — er— dine with me?" 

" With pleasure, Mr. Prigg," said Harper, with a glance 
of amusement at John Harrold. 

"Unless you both dine with me, gentlemen," said 
John Harrold, coming to the rescue of Harper, smiling 
at Winslow's futile efforts to drag his companion away. 
"For which time I shall consult your convenience, Mr. 
Prigg." 

The comedian separated himself, not without violence, 
from the restraining arm of Mr. Winslow. 

"Delighted, gentlemen — cte-lighted. My card — ^with 
my od-dress, ' ' and he brought out his leather case. ' * My 
convenience is yours." 

Winslow captured him again, and they disappeared 
together into the hall. 
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IX 

"THE synagogue" 

THE evil against which Mr. Prigg inveighed in be- 
half of the best men of the profession was kindred 
to one which excited the apprehension and wrath of a 
good many others as well. Even he could see how it 
operated in reference to Lloyd Winslow and himself, al- 
though he did not understand its business or legal in- 
tricacies. To him the situation simply meant two 
camps, the ** Synagogue" and the ** Opposition," a situa- 
tion duplicated all over the country; of which Bartholo- 
mew Dean had more intimate knowledge. But Mr. 
Winslow was right, without speaking teclmically, when 
he declared that the Theatrical Trust ought to make the 
Wall Street people ashamed of themselves ; and as out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings cometh wisdom, 
from the affronted actor upon that day the astonished 
millionaire acquired some important information upon 
the economic question of monopoly. True, he had slain 
his tens of thousands in a wider field; their hides, so to 
speak, were upon the fence in geometric rows within the 
compass of his vision from where he sat ; but the neat- 
ness and despatch with which this little organization 
had taken its hint and improved upon it filled him at 
once with admiration. He laughed with sinister humor 
as he said that **he felt almost tempted to wreck a 
railroad and go in with it." 

To his, but not to the popular mind, a Trust had come 
to be simply a large corporation; a corporation with 
definite views and purposes. Formerly a Trust had been 
a combination between two or more corporations or in- 
dividuals associated by an agreement which was called a 
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Trust agreement, and having a person named as trustee 
to carry it out. This was generally to accomplish some 
sort of purpose tending to monopoly. Later, when these 
agreements became unlawftil, the parties interested 
simply organized a single corporation to absorb the hold- 
ings of the others, and, instead of a trustee, it became 
an owner — a very different individual in the eye of the 
law. A trustee could be forbidden to do things which 
an owner might do without let. In dealing with the 
§acred rights of property an owner was found with cer- 
tain vested privileges under the constitution, and the 
Trust again became the question of the hour. It was 
monopoly so enthroned in law as to confuse both its 
makers and interpreters. In order to remedy it, it was 
necessary to rub out or ignore certain principles which all 
society admitted, and which it deemed most valuable — 
certain principles which stood at its base. It was in the 
r^on to which this relates that Bartholomew Dean was 
monarch of most that he surveyed. It had been his 
modest boast that if he could organize a Church Trust 
he might disarm Europe and restore the Papacy. The 
eminent Bishop Melville reproved him for irreverence, 
but did not take issue with his proposition; the mill- 
ionaire, with increased levity, defied him to do so. 

The profession which the Winslows adorned had not, 
therefore, been slow to affect itself with these advan- 
tages. An association of managers in the leading East- 
em cities found the harvest ready to its hand. Under 
its generic head, the **show business" was essentially a 
cash business. The greatest law of trade operated 
tremendously in its favor — ^it exacted credit but it gave 
none; hence it kept few books, employed no collectors, 
and charged little up to profit and loss. ** Let us run the 
theatres of the country,*' said the Synagogue, **and we 
care not who makes its laws.*' Its managers spoke 
truly. The theatre had a definite place in every com- 
munity that afforded it at all, and it relied upon trav- 
elling attractions organized in New York, or some of the 
other great commercial centres, for the material for its 
patrons. The supply of both plays and playwrights 
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was limited, and actors were the product of chance and 
experience, and not of definite education. Hence, the 
Synagogue knew exactly where to go to procure the 
product, and knew exactly what it had to do to assemble 
it. Such a corner was inexpensive and easy; and, with 
the leading theatres in the principal cities either pur- 
chased or leased, the business was wholly within its 
grasp. It was above the law, because it operated in 
various States under various laws; organizing in one, 
and executing its contracts or exhibiting in another. 
Once in power, it was the only monopoly that could defy 
the press. It possessed all there was, and the people 
must take what it offered or go without. 

But it was no part of the Synagogue's policy either to 
defy the press or offend the people; it was easy to be 
gracious to both, and when Harper Dean good-naturedly 
suggested that competition might add something to the 
zest of life, he did not realize, in this connection, wrfat 
competition might mean. His father had found the 
Trust principle effective, and here, where it was exempli- 
fied in the fullest, with every advantage oiled to work 
in its favor, competition added something to the zest 
of death, as the Opposition was destined sorrowfully to 
comprehend. At present, however, he was not serious 
in anything but a design to suggest to his father that 
Winslow be allowed to purchase the property he de- 
sired at a fair price, and he said as much to John Har- 
rold on their way to dinner at that gentleman's house. 
And he was ignorant of another thing which the elder 
Dean had found out in his brief interview with the 
actor, through that acumen always suspiciously alive 
when dealing with this sort of a question ; namely, that 
Winslow did not really want the property, but simply 
the advantage which the right to buy would give him ; he 
wanted to sell himself to the Synagogue on his own terms 
when he had become so great an annoyance as to jus- 
tify that organization in gathering him in. His charm- 
ing sister was comfortably within the fold, and he was 
himself willing to play under its soul-depressing and 
heart-rending administration if it could be as a star in 
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the better cities, and not in **a lean part" in the cast 
wherein his sister was the bright particular attraction. 

John Harrold's home was on Madison Avenue, in that 
fashionable neighborhood which congregated in the 
eastern vicinity of Central Park below the Fifties. It 
was handsome, sumptuously fitted, and took rank as 
one of the best establishments in that select quarter; 
but the Harrolds made no pretensions to membership 
in the exclusive set of which the Deans were the head. 
Personally Mrs. Harrold was without social ambition or 
desire. They had been married for seven years, and 
she was thirty-five, lovely, sensitive and refined, and 
John Harrold was happier than in his bachelor days 
he had deemed it ever possible for himself to be. It 
was known that he idolized his wife, and that her in- 
fluence over him was supreme; but curiosity stopped at 
the threshold of his dwelling, and its inner conduct was 
bu% little known. They had no children, which fact 
was to John Harrold a source of constant grief. Mrs. 
Harrold gave no routs, and was seldom noted in the 
society columns except as among the guests of various 
distinguished gatherings in their vicinity, and here she 
appeared rather because of the position of her husband 
than because of any social obligations which demanded 
recognition of herself. He had discovered very early in 
their married life that his wife was rich; but she kept 
the management of her own affairs, having her own 
safe in the deposit vaults, and making her own invest- 
ments and Collections. With this he never sought to 
interfere. She was generous in contributing to their 
establishment, overcoming his protestations that his 
own income was sufficient for their lavish life, and their 
intimacy had grown more delightful and tender as the 
years had passed. 

John Harrold had kept faithfully the compact he had 
made with his wife, and permitted no curiosity regard- 
ing the years she had lived prior to their meeting to 
obtrude itself uncomfortably upon his mind. If in his 
secret hours he rebelled, she did not know it. To him 
she was his wife, formerly Mrs. May, a widow. Often 
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he wondered at her patience, her gentleness, and that 
self-command which kept his temper in check and 
soothed the vexations of his business life. Under some 
experience she had acquired those qualities which made 
her admirable as judge and mentor in their household ; 
some sorrow had chastened her spirit, and brought the 
soft lines to her lovely features which enhanced and not 
impaired her spiritual beauty. Their hours of aflfec- 
tion brought speculation, but never doubt. He often 
wondered whether, if they were less fortunately circum- 
stanced, he could continue generous and be content with 
the smile which she gave him when an inadvertent re- 
mark touched a period previous to their marriage. She 
did not scruple to speak of countries, incidents, and 
scenes which it was discovered they knew in common ; 
but she mentioned no names, and if she possessed living 
relatives or friends who had known her prior to Jthe 
time that she became his wife he did not learn of it. 
He was certain that at some time they wotdd confront 
together the crisis in the history which she concealed; 
this much he ventured to think, as suggesting no infi- 
delity to her — ^it was impossible that they could journey 
to the end and avoid it — ^but he had settled in his mind 
how any such revelation must appeal to him and was 
content. She repaid his faith and confidence richly. 
He was without restraint or bond, except such as he 
imposed upon himself. His hours were chosen at his 
own convenience, and she protested only in loving ten- 
derness that he deprived her too frequently of his com- 
pany. He made his tastes according to his own char- 
acter and fancy ; and she admitted them to be his own, 
and sympathized with them or demurred as her wish 
directed; but always she demurred with caution, invit- 
ing explanation and seeking to understand his humor 
or his judgment. Gradually he found that she was in- 
fluencing him within the softer sphere of their domestic 
life, while within the domain where his knowledge was 
stronger he saw that she acquiesced gladly, sharing his 
opinions upon those questions of law, politics, and public 
weal with which he had to do, striving earnestly to 
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make herself .an aid to him. He felt his happiness to 
be ideal. 

But no household, however well appointed, is per- 
mitted an uninterrupted and placid existence. John 
Harrold had dear relatives and kind friends. If he was 
devoid of curiosity, they were not, and while Mrs. Har- 
rold pleased, she excited comment as well. The kind 
friends had questioned in that indirect and well-bred 
manner which such friends assume, and the dear rela- 
tives in that less direct and more abrupt manner 
which is their especial province. But all questions 
had been gently met and politely parried; at which 
the kind friends wondered, and because of which the 
dear relatives were resentful. No breach, however, 
resulted; only Mrs. Meunch, formerly Mrs. Brewster, 
a large lady (who was neither a dear relative nor a 
kind friend), found her interest thwarted and her 
counsels disregarded, and was affronted in consequence. 
Mrs. Meunch in the days of her large widowhood had 
never had designs entirely upon John Harrold ; she had 
only hoped. It was so natural that a man so alone 
should look about him for a wife, and that his view should 
have been a near one ; but it was not wholly in the fact 
that he had selected a stranger and an alien that her 
grievance lay. She was a sister of Bartholomew Dean, 
and it was not strange that she should look to an alliance 
with his attractive lawyer, but, having missed him, she 
effected a marriage with a brewer of prominence and 
was now uncomfortably his wife. In the beginning Mrs. 
Harrold had failed in appreciation, and a call of the 
large lady had been ignored or forgotten. This was 
something the lady was not large enough to overlook. 
Although not fond, she was inordinately proud of her 
august brother and her more august sister-in-law; 
while upon Harper, her nephew, she lavished the most 
unstinted praise. The Count DeLancy, a blackguard 
of the most unapproved type, was her ideal of gentility, 
and Fanny Dean, who had married him, was forever 
*'my beloved niece.** It did not matter that Bartholo- 
jnew Dean had realized a bad bargain too late, that 
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even Mrs. Dean felt that for once her cherished ideals 
had overreached her, and that Harper was immeasur- 
ably disgusted ; blackguard though DeLancy was, he was 
a princely rascal, and had won money enough by his 
marriage to keep himself safely within his clubs and his 
class. Mrs. Meunch resided near the Harrolds, and her 
stately windows, like watchful eyes, kept their portals 
forever under surveillance. The Meunch servants, 
foreign and circumspect, with Teutonic fidelity brought 
to a disordered and turbulent household a daily report 
of the serenity which pervaded a domesticity which the 
large lady envied, and of which, in her neighbors, she 
thoroughly disapproved; it was too good to be true, 
and, if true, the good, in the large lady's experience, 
would well repay an investigation. Mrs. Harrold did 
not aflEect a salon, as Mrs. Meunch scornfully asserted 
and condemned; but she had friends of a type which 
Mrs. Meunch professed not to understand, and as Miss 
Winslow often alighted at the Harrold door from the 
Harrold carriage, Mrs. Meunch was properly scandal- 
ized. She threatened to move out of a neighborhood 
frequented by actresses and such miscellaneous people, 
and mentioned the subject several times to her hus- 
band, the worthy brewer, in his occasional intervals 
of sobriety. 

It was five o'clock in the afternoon when John Harr^d 
and Harper appeared at the former's home. As mey 
alighted and entered, Mrs. Harrold met them in the hall. 
It was her habit to greet her husband always upon his 
coming, and the presence of few guests failed to pre- 
vent the customary kiss which was a part of her re- 
ception. To-day she looked refreshingly attractive in a 
soft, light evening dress, its trimming of lace harmoniz- 
ing well with her pale, classic features, inclined just a 
trifle to be thin, but relieved by a good color and the 
glossiness of her wonderful hair. 

**Here is Harper Dean, my dear," said her husband, 
"come to talk with you about Norma Winslow. He 
met her this morning for the first time, and took ad- 
vantage of my invitation to dinner to anticipate the 
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hour by two ; this in order to hasten the subject with 
you. I told him you had promised that he should meet 
her, and he regards you as in some sort his sponsor in 
the premises. I don't know what client has suffered by 
reason of his impatience. I only know that I should 
be at the office now.'* 

**Nonsense!*' she said, giving Harper her hand; "he 
is not the worker he professes to be. Formerly he la- 
bored until nightfall, but I have persuaded him to better 
habits, and have preached that recreation has some 
claims. More men in New York die from overwork 
than old age.*' 

** Don't say that to Harper," said her husband, 
**when his father holds a pet theory to the contrary. 
He avows that work is a life-preserver; that the city's 
fatal error lies in its excitement, quick meals, and dis- 
sipation." 

" Never mind, since you are here. What of Norma 
Winslow?" 

"Why, Harper met her this morning; forced an in- 
troduction at my hands while I was conversing with her 
on Broadway, and then boldly carried her off in triumph. 
I inet him shortly after with confession in his eyes and 
determination in his voice. He learned from her how 
fond she was of you, hence this visit." 

"We can, then, thank Norma for so much," replied his 
wife, pleasantly; "although I think we are entitled to 
something on our own account. Mr. Dean has not done 
his whole duty to us lately." 

"In that event, I shall make amends hereafter," said 
Harper, with a smile. "Trust me. Not in there — ^not 
in the parlor," he added, as Mrs. Harrold brushed the 
curtains aside from the great door to the right. "Miss 
Winslow is received in the sanctum, where it has been 
your habit to receive me also. If I am to talk of her, 
or you are, let us find the spot that has been most hal- 
lowed by her presence." 

Mrs. Harrold, smiling at his manner, led the way down 
the hall to the library, which was the favorite room of 
John Harrold. It was a large apartment, rich with the 
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trophies of European travel, but in spite of its richness 
possessing an air of comfort in the many volumes which 
were arranged in dark cases about the walls. These 
stopped low, leaving the books within easy reach, while 
above were the handsome paintings which Mrs. Harrold 
had selected with a scrupulous taste. Upon the marble 
over a heavy set of fire-logs was a portrait of the girl of 
whom they spoke, and John Harrold pointed to it with 
glee. 

"You see?" he said to Harper. 

"Is it as bad as that?*' asked Mrs. Harrold, playfully, 
of their guest. "Come, you must be very discreet with 
me on the subject of Norma Winslow; in her case I 
don't approve of rhapsodies." 

"Why not in her case?*' asked Harper, seating him- 
self in an easy-chair opposite the divan upon which Mrs. 
Harrold had placed herself. "Surely she would justify 
any rhapsody." 

" Possibly, but it smacks too much of an enthusiasm 
which, in the case of a young actress, is not wholly re- 
spectful. I am really very fond of Norma. Poor girll 
She is so amiable and deserves so much." 

She sighed and John Harrold laughed, while Harper 
observed her manner with some surprise. 

"If I did not know her," said John Harrold, looking 
at his wife fondly, "I should say she was aft actress her- 
self. It is not her habit to sigh, and I am glad it is 
evoked by Miss Winslow*s and not by her own wretched 
lot.** 

"Norma's lot isn't wretched, hypocrite,** said his 
wife, in mock reproof; "and you know it." 

"Why poor girl?** asked Harper. 

"Poor woman, then,** replied Mrs. Harrold, with a 
smile. "Only a few of us are permitted to realize our 
ideals in this life, and Norma is unmarried yet.*' 

"Yet!** exclaimed Harper, repeating her word with 
emphasis, noting the look of gratification on the face 
of his friend. "When her fate is so determined, what 
is to prevent a realization of her ideals, too ?" 

" Why, her very talents, perhaps," answered Mrs. Har- 
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rold, with a grave smile. "You understand that, do 
you not? All women are to be sympathized with who 
are elevated above the probability of eligible husbands. 
Your marriage state is the natural end of a woman, and 
all of us aspire to it." 

"Much to our good-fortune and gratification, per- 
haps," said Harper, with a laugh. 

"Yes, dear, my lord," retorted Mrs. Harrold, with 
eyes alight, "where there are enough of you. My lot 
may have been more fortunate than poor Norma's may 
be, because I did not stand so high; but because I was 
fortunate enough to find a Harper Dean in the mascu- 
linity of life, it does not follow that she may do the 
same." 

"Come, my dear friend," said Harper, reproachfully, 
"you should not laugh at me." 

" I am serious enough," she repUed. " What is it you 
would know of Norma?" 

Harper Dean hesitated, for he knew Mrs. Harrold to 
be sincere. He knew that she would have him under- 
stand that Norma Winslow had really a place in her 
heart, and that she disapproved of any flippant talk 
about her. To her the girl's personality was sacred, and 
this spot was not the place to which he could bring the 
kind of admiration which was content to send the con- 
tents of a florist's wagon down the aisle to be pusjied 
over the footlights. He had revealed his admiration 
to Conners, who had taken it seriously ; to John Harrold, 
who, man of the world and Wall Street, had taken it 
lightly enough and rallied him about it even here in 
his home; but Mrs. Harrold had taken it seriously also, 
and he wondered why his name, in connection with that 
of the young actress, should excite such sobriety in 
those who were thoughtful. And yet, believing that 
he knew, in contradiction to his wonder, he therefore 
hesitated. 

"Indeed, I am almost answered," he replied, soberly. 
"I came to learn of her good qualities, which I see you 
cite quickly enough. I came to learn if she were gay, 
bright, kindly, piquant, earnest, or a coquette. But 
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the questions stop on my lips, as they did when I dis- 
cussed her with Conners." 

"Conners? Did you discuss her with Mr. Conners?*' 
asked Mrs. Harrold. 

'*0f course,*' he laughed, in reply. '*And at length, 
too. And, like you, he would have sighed 'poor girl,' 
and gone at once to the question of marriage." 

"All honor to him for that,'* said Mrs. Harrold. 

** Amen! Fm sure," replied Harper, seriously, **but it 
had a tendency to check the rhapsody of which you 
spoke, and I fancy I am entitled to it. She is charming. 
Are not young men enthusiastic where they admire?" 

**Have you mentioned the matter to your mother?" 
asked Mrs. Harrold, gravely. 

**0h, come — " interrupted Harper, with a touch of 
impatience, imperious here, as was his custom when he 
was moved. **Is your suggestion quite fair, Mrs. 
Harrold ? . I never met Miss Winslow until this morn- 
ing, and that was an accident." 

**Not quite, my dear fellow," said John Harrold, 
good-humoredly. '*You see, Mrs. Harrold is in ear- 
nest. I told you that she was fond of Miss Winslow." 

**I only feel that you should know Norma properly, 
Mr. Dean," said Mrs. Harrold, still grave. '*You are 
not likely to meet her again unless you seek an oppor- 
tunity to do so. My suggestion, which seems to startle 
you, was made for that purpose. It was to let you 
know how much I value Norma. I will change the 
subject if you like." 

*'No," replied Harper, gently, after a moment of 
silence. ** Pray do not." 

He looked at his hostess again, with countenance 
flushing. She was thirty-five, and he no^ quite twenty- 
seven, and yet he was conscious on the instant that John 
Harrold was a man to be envied. There was something 
about her graceful person, her high carriage and refined 
features, that kindled an admiration akin to that which 
he felt for her young prot^g^e. He had never seriously 
thought of marriage, but Mrs. Harrold induced it; 
she was so charming as the head of a household, and 
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irradiated the graces of domesticity so divinely that 
the thought took possession of and enraptured him. 
He looked at her shapely hand, with its white wrist, 
blue-veined and delicate, over which the lace of her 
sleeves cast a tender shadow; at her eyes, deep with 
meaning under lashes that were beautiful; her man- 
ner breathed enchantment, but the spell was pure. 
He recalled the words of Conners, and thought again 
of Norma Winslow, his eyes straying to the picture 
upon the marble shelf. He thought of the walk of the 
morning, and remembered his companion with a new 
thrill; and as he seemed to hear again the voice that 
was rich in music to his ears, he felt that he was power- 
less to abandon, for the present, the spell which she 
cast upon him. Why not think of marriage, if he liked ? 
The delusion was a pleasant one, and in no way binding. 

"Did you mention the fact to Miss Winslow that you 
and Mr. Conners had discussed her?" asked Mrs. Har- 
rold, with a smile. 

*'Good heavens! no," he answered. 

"May I tell her of it.? Women must gossip, you 
know." 

He put up his hands in an attitude of supplication. 

"If you conceived an admiration for Miss DeLiving- 
ston, I fancy you would not discuss it with Mr. Conners, 
and it is more than probable that you might mention 
it to your mother; you see, I did not wish you to mis- 
understand me." 

" I see," he answered, with another look at her. " You 
have made it impossible for me to misunderstand you. 
Miss Winslow is your friend, and you wish me to know 
her properly, as you said. Well, if at all, I promise you 
to know her that way." 

"But is this not presuming a little too much?" said 
John Harrold. " We might discuss any one along proper 
Unes. I am sure I see no great harm in that." 

"I have already made a virtual plea of guilty," re- 
plied Harper. "Mrs. Harrold guessed rightly. We 
discussed Miss Winslow from the stand-point of her pro- 
fession." 
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**How else, since it is in that that she is charming?" 

**Mr. Dean knows/* said Mrs. Harrold. **When two 
men about town discuss the subject of a young woman 
whom one, or both, may admire, and she is in public life, 
they are not apt to be very delicate. Possibly it is en- 
tirely natural, but it does not follow that it is pleasant 
for the young woman, or those who know her, to hear 
of it." 

**Well, you may be right in general," said Harper, 
thoughtfully, **and I do not deny that you are; still 
the conversation took a turn not necessarily offensive 
to you as Miss Winslow's friend. On the contrary, it 
might have interested you had you heard it." 

** Since you mentioned it, that is gratifying," said 
Mrs. Harrold, with a smile, **even though one of the 
parties was a pronounced woman-hater, who may have 
been expected to say nothing whatever polite." 

**He was not at all polite," answered Harper; "al- 
though he endeavored to be truthful. I simply asked 
him of Miss Winslow's career, he being, as you say, a 
man about town. I was curious to know her future, 
and he went at once to the *poor girl' question, and to 
that of marriage. His view did not differ, I appre- 
hend, from what I guess yours to be." 

" I fancy that is not true," said Mrs. Harrold. 

*'I fancy it is," laughed Harper. **He said that her 
career would most likely duplicate that of her mother. 
He was quite sure that all actresses travelled one road 
to old age and obscurity, after they lost the charm of 
youth and beauty. Then we touched the question of 
her marriage." 

** With any one in particular?" asked Mrs. Harrold. 

**With no one in particular," answered Harper. 
**Conners' suggestion was that she would most likely 
marry in the profession; some leading man or actor, 
or possibly a manager, who was available; but at all 
events he expected her ultimately to return to the stage 
to labor as long as her attractions offered her a field." 

**To which estimate you assented," said Mrs. Har- 
rold. 
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'*To which I could offer nothing in rebuttal," replied 
Harper Dean. '*Why should I?'' 

*' Because," said Mrs. Harrold, *4t was so apropos of 
nothing. It was such a barren field of interest, and so 
meagre of conclusion." 

*'But did not your enthusiasm come in somewhere?'* 
laughed John Harrold. **Was not that the motive, 
and, glad as we are to see you this afternoon, are you 
not here to continue that discussion ? At least, I un- 
derstood you wanted to talk about Norma." 

**True," replied Harper, as good-humoredly. **I ad- 
mit to an interest in the matter that grows out of en- 
thusiasm. But the question of marriage does not touch 
me, however it may have honored Mr. Conners to men- 
tion it, and despite the fact that I have not spoken to 
my mother. As I say, I only met Miss Winslow this 
morning." 

** And so poor Norma," said Mrs. Harrold, with mock 
scorn, *'was left to her fate with her leading man and 
her manager, and any other termination of her career 
is quite out of the question." 

**Alasl She was so abandoned," said Harper. 

** And you permitted it ?" said Mrs. Harrold. 

*'I was forced to do so," replied Harper, with a smile. 
'*I must admit the truth. AH I could do was to con- 
tinue my interest, and come here and talk with you 
about her." 

**Did your enthusiasm carry you so far as to discuss 
the possibility of her marriage with one like you, Mr. 
Dean?" asked Mrs. Harrold. 

Harper laughed. 

**Mr. Conners carried it quite that far; and I have 
found Miss Winslow so charming that the suggestion 
was not unpleasant, by way of a jest; but having no 
designs, nor any right to such a thought, it was only a 
jest." 

** And how far did Mr. Conners* wisdom go along these 
lines?" said Mrs. Harrold, still with pleasant irony. 

'*It was impudent upon his part," replied Harper, 
"except for the fact that I gave him cause, perhaps. 
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But, really, Miss Winslow is delightful. What a shame 
that she is so situated that even the best marriage would 
be to her impracticable.** 

*' Indeed not,** responded Mrs. Harrold, warmly. 
**Rely upon it, Mr. Dean, that it is only the best mar- 
riage of which she is capable.*' 

** You are going to confound terms, you two,'* laughed 
John Harrold. ** Would it not be well, in the beginning, 
to agree on the meaning of *the best marriage* ?** 

'*I think so; quite well,*' said Mrs. Harrold. "Any 
pretty woman may marry wealth, position, or station. 
Actresses often do." 

'*But are they happy?** asked Harper. **That is 
precisely the question discussed by Mr. Conners and 
myself. Is that not what you meant, Mrs. Harrold, 
when, but a moment since, you spoke of Miss Winslow 
in terms of pity?** 

** Yes," answered Mrs. Harrold, gravely. ** I was wrong. 
What I meant to say was that Norma deserved only 
the best; and I was vexed to think that Mr. Conners, or 
you, should question her aspiring to it. Of course, 
there is a doubt, and a serious one, but it attaches to 
all women.'* 

"But doesn*t it particularly attach to one situated 
like Miss Winslow?*' asked Harper. 

"Perhaps, but not necessarily to her. Nortna is a 
rare girl." 

" But isn't it true that her life — no, not her life, but her 
profession — has impediments of its own, unfitting an 
actress for domesticity? Does not society know this 
fact and resent, in consequence, her marriage into it?" 

"Society of a certain character may,*' answered Mrs. 
Harrold, "but an entry into this class does not neces- 
sarily define the best marriage. Any pubUc career for a 
woman operates against her domesticity. The best 
marriage is the union of the fittest man to the fittest 
woman, irrespective of all outside considerations. Such 
people make their own place and compel its recognition." 

"Then," said Harper, "you think that Miss Winslow 
might prove an exception to the rule of actresses?" 
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"I know she would, if the opportunity were allowed 
her/* replied Mrs. Harrold. ** It is too niuch a question 
of chance, this thing of marriage." 

" But society has its laws," said Harper; ** our society, 
for instance. You know the fate of an actress who 
marries into it and is not made welcome. Must it al- 
ways be divorce, and does she inevitably go back to the 
stage?" 

** It depends on the man she marries," responded Mrs. 
Harrold, with a sigh. ** Norma wouldn't; you may be 
sure of that." 

'*Why not?" asked John Harrold. '*One of the ex- 
ploited merits of a public life for woman is that it gives 
her independence. It is because she is always sure of 
herself that she casts off an unwelcome or disappointing 
marriage yoke and harks back to freedom." 

"I think," replied his wife, **that Norma would be 
very sure of the man. That is what I meant by saying 
that she was capable of only the best marriage. Per- 
haps, after all, her better fate would be not to vary the 
career of her mother." 

** Since she gives no evidence of doing otherwise," 
observed John Harrold, **we may dismiss uneasiness on 
that score. Her mother did very nicely." 

**That being the case," said Harper Dean, with a 
laugh, **I must continue to admire Miss Winslow over 
the footlights. It seems that my enthusiasm is destined 
to receive encouragement nowhere." 
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X 

A GATHERING AT SPERRY's 

UPPER Fifth Avenue is still the abode of the really 
rich of New York, of the men who count their 
wealth in millions, who own the railroads, the steamship 
lines, and those substantial corporations of the life and 
fire insurance class — those definite Trusts which have 
reached that comfortable condition of solidity and rec- 
titude which defies panic and disaster. Other vicin- 
ities of the city make vain pretensions, but the really 
great still linger on Fifth Avenue, keeping its precincts 
as distinctly as they keep their offices in Wall Street. 
But the aristocratic thoroughfare is changed in spite of 
the power of its denizens. Already the small art-dealer 
has appeared ; with his show window full of gilt plaques, 
his highly finished pictures and suggestive curios, he is 
defiant of the most respectable inhabitant; and the 
dentist, the photographer, the tailor, and the dress- 
maker have followed him, all under the very shadow of 
St. Patrick's Cathedral. These are the vanguard — 
the first skirmishers of the coming army gathering be- 
low which is to put the millionaire to flight. The hotel 
and club, the bowels of which is the omnipotent bar, 
can do business where the longest purse must hesi- 
tate, pausing in its willingness to pay taxes and lose 
interest. Some of the lesser nabobs have fled to River- 
side Drive, but the street is gaudy ; the presence of the 
river, with the coal-barge and its assertive tug, refuses 
to permit them to forget how legitimately they have 
acquired the wealth which they exploit; but the tradi- 
tions of Fifth Avenue are fixed. These began at Wash- 
ington Arch in the memory of the oldest wealthy in- 
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habitant, clinging to the street on its northward journey 
until they halt now in the vicinity of Seventy-second 
Street; and they who revere them proudly declare that 
so long as Central Park is green in the centre of Man- 
hattan Island some remnant of the old guard will 
linger. 

Well up on this emblazoned highway stands Sperry's 
restaurant. It is almost irreverence so to term it. 
It is ashamed so to term itself. But to those who are 
its adherents it is sufficient to say Sperry's. It is a 
place of subdued delights. Its eleven marble stories 
tower high above the street in a bewildering wall of archi- 
tectural carving and design. Its thousands of square 
feet were purchased by the inch. But behind ornate 
sculpture and plate-glass lustre it is strictly an eating- 
house; definitely a place where the wealthy tooth and 
stomach find solace, all hallowed by that polite usage 
which is an adornment of a polite society. The Sperry 
dining-room is free to all who have money, but even 
money must obey its rules ; it must come well clothed in 
its men and properly d6collet6 in its ladies. Here the 
law of corkage is unknown, and while one may buy 
claret, it offers also a brand of champagne at sixty dol- 
lars a bottle. Many are the gibes flung by the envious 
and irreverent at this august establishment. The 
loungers at places of lower degree tell jovially of the 
limitations upon the Sperry habit; how the tips which 
are exacted for the smallest civility would feed the fam- 
ily of a mechanic; how, while the well-dressed public 
are temporarily served, the assured patron must have 
a rating with Dun or Bradstreet. All this, however, is 
metropolitan chaff — ^the city's testimony as to the re- 
spectability of the place. While Sperry*s is sedate and 
quiet during the afternoons and early evenings, at the 
hours following the closing of the theatres its conven- 
tions relax. Then gathers that miscellaneous assem- 
blage which, laced, ribboned, and jewelled, begins its 
nocturnal parade along the light-bespangled resorts of 
the city thoroughfares. Speiry's is for the elect, and 
then it is that the curious patron takes himself there to 
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meet his friend and speculate in modulated tones and 
with well-bred discretion of the various persons who 
make up the brilliant throng. 

Harper Dean had both the confidence and credit of 
this great place. It existed for such as he. The urbane 
manager prescribed a more respectful silence, and the 
orchestra dropped to a gentler minor, upon the occasions 
when he did it honor. 

It was long after the midnight which followed the 
evening of his dinner with the Harrolds when he sought 
his couch in the marble domicile of his father. The 
preceding hours had been eventful ones, and that which 
found him in his chamber found him also in a state of 
mind but little conducive to either rest or slumber. 
It was the period of silence, when the great and tur- 
bulent city around him drew its longest breath of re- 
pose; when, for the briefest of spells, the smooth avenue 
beneath his window was deserted under its quiet lights. 
The vast house in hall and corridor was dumb ; but he 
paced the floor with restless steps, the blood warm and 
rapid in his veins. Twenty-six is the age of discretion 
to but few men, and he was tampering dangerously with 
such wisdom as he possessed. For once the bridge upon 
the family railroad in the West was forgotten, and chart, 
rule, and pencil were powerless to charm ; and when he 
threw himself at last upon the pillows, it was neither to 
sleep nor dream. 

The day had been full — too full, in view of the agita- 
tion and mental unrest of the past weeks. To-night 
had added fuel to the flames. Mrs. Harrold had decid- 
ed to be gracious, and, reassured, had taken him into 
faith and fellowship. Norma Winslow had been dis- 
cussed again, and the subject was continued, not coldly 
and calmly, but with that generous warmth that grew 
out of the affection which Mrs. Harrold held for her. 
There was a peril in such an atmosphere. There is a 
charm in hearing of one beautiful woman from another, 
and the practical-minded Conners was forgotten. Fol- 
lowing the dinner, they had gone to the theatre, and 
Harper once more sat under the spell of Norma Wins- 
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low's presence; and following the performance the 
actress was taken into the party. Mrs. Harrold sent a 
message behind the scenes, and the girl found them 
waiting for her with the carriage at the stage -door. 
She had seen them in the box during the evening, and 
Harper thought she played with a greater animation, 
and exhibited a heightened beauty and color, because 
of the presence of those who admired her. There was 
no impropriety on the part of the girl in the surrender 
of herself to such a companionship as that of Mrs. Har- 
rold. She lived with a maiden aunt, a sister of her 
dead father, and this good lady, who accompanied her 
to the stage dressing-room, and sat wearily through the 
hours of the play, breaking the monotony by conversa- 
tion with the stage hands, the first old woman, and the 
character actor, was glad enough to dismiss her charge 
and her responsibility and be driven home to bed. Mrs. 
Hodge was not of the profession, and made a most ex- 
cellent chaperone for the youthful star. The theatrical 
life was not one of great restraint, and Norma Winslow 
had reached a period of independence. Formerly, she 
had been cared for by her various sundry relatives, to 
which had been added the occasional interest of her 
brother; all of which she had outgrown. A girl who' 
had now her earning capacity was entitled to her own 
household. Like Mrs. Harrold, she kept her own bank 
account, and under the advice of her manager and kin- 
dred looked after her own destiny. An elderly chaperone 
was that concession which she made to the proprieties 
and usage of her profession ; since she was a star, she 
must be discreet. 

Harper Dean, after the theatre, had suggested supper 
at Sperry's, and, the others acquiescing, they entered the 
Harrold carriage and were driven there. Even wise 
Mrs. Harrold was not sensible of the danger of this 
fluttering about the candle, and to practical John Har- 
rold it meant nothing at all. Mrs. Harrold knew the 
world of fashion, as one who lives close to it and inspects 
it, but she could not penetrate the intimate depths of 
Mrs. Dean's region. Harper Dean was sufficient unto 
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himself, and he had no more need of a guardian than 
had his father. In Norma Mrs. Harrold had the ut- 
most confidence; and if two such people could not 
control a mere matter of association, the world might 
well cease loving and giving in marriage. But to Har- 
per Dean, this sense of personal contact following his 
period of unrest was delicious. The girl at his side was 
all gladness, ripe with the experience of her kind, settled 
in the fact of her duties, and jubilant in the success she 
had achieved. She glowed under the inspiration of the 
night, the audience, and the applause that had been given 
her. She sparkled like the wine before them, and smiled 
like the flowers which she wore. Where is the pride 
of the best mother who has lived that could weigh for 
an instant against such an influence ? What avails the 
displeasure of the most respected of fathers against the 
beam of a hazel eye and the smile which it carries to 
an enraptured heart ? What is the remonstrance which 
a young man lifts in his own mind against a passion 
which intoxicates ? — and prudence, worldly wisdom, and 
restraint vanish in the. laugh that is music to the soul 
that loves ; for love pronounces sentence when it declares 
the adored one the most beautiful of women, and shuts 
the book. 

Sitting at a table in one comer of the great chamber 
they conversed of the play, the audience, the well-filled 
boxes, and the personages of their acquaintance whom 
they had met and greeted. Harper Dean's pleasure was 
so manifest that the others partook of it without being 
conscious of the reason. TJien the girl cast over their 
festivities a minor cloud ; she was soon to leave the city. 
Even the most roseate life is filled with perplexities, 
and, while she was gay, she confessed to a sense of in- 
decision; the period of her engagement was drawing to 
a close, and a tour had been arranged for her through 
the Western cities and to the Pacific coast. She had 
looked for a, season of rest during the approaching sum- 
mer, but her managers had an eye on the harvest that 
was at hand. The Harrolds were practical enough to 
see no cause for complaint in an arrangement so natural ; 
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the girl herself viewed it only as a regretful absence from 
the comforts of her city lodgings and those tritmiphs 
which she had so lately won; and to which any success 
that might attend her tour of the West would add noth- 
ing; but to Harper Dean it awakened a sense of protest. 
He realized with a curious sense of humor that the feel- 
ing was unreasonable and unauthorized, and it brought 
him instantly to an appreciation of the state of mind 
into which his emotions were leading him. Norma Wins- 
low had mentioned the fact of her proposed tour with 
a pretty gesture and a smile of resignation ; and, as he 
experienced a momentary impulse of discomfort, the 
words of Conners came again to his mind. 

At this juncture two gentlemen appeared in an aisle 
of tables a short distance from where they sat, under 
the guidance of an attendant and three waiters; they 
were looking for eligible seats in the throng about them. 

"Why, there's my brother!** cried Norma Winslow, 
"and Mr. Bland.*' 

Almost immediately their group was perceived by the 
two gentlemen, and, after a moment of hesitation which 
was terminated by a smile of recognition from John 
Harrold and a nod from the girl, they came forward. 

"Good-evening,** said John Harrold, rising, the table 
thrown into temporary confusion. "You know Mr. 
Bland, do you, Mr. Dean?'* 

Mrs. Harrold greeted the actor, and the editor of the 
Reflex was then presented to her. 

"Sit here with us, gentlemen,** said Harper Dean, 
when Norma had welcomed her brother. 

Both protested lightly, but upon entreaties from the 
ladies they surrendered their hats and canes. The 
gathered waiters made them comfortable, and then 
vanished in precipitate order at the command of John 
Harrold to replenish the feast. The dinner of the pre- 
ceding hours was forgotten under the good digestion 
which waits upon an attendance at a play, and the 
craft of Sperry 's was proof against satiety. Lloyd Wins- 
low had fost met Mrs. Harrold on that memorable voy- 
age which preceded her marriage to John Harrold, and 
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the occasions on which they had subsequently met had 
been casual, and only tlfe barest formalities had passed 
between them. He glanced at her now, as he took his 
seat, with a quick impression that her marriage had in 
no wise diminished her charm, and he felt a sense of 
pleasure in the circumstance which brought him thus 
into association with her. He had heard something of 
the friendship which she professed for his young sister, 
and had always designed to make it in some manner a 
medium for a renewal of their acquaintance. Both he 
and his companion fell easily into the conversation. 
Upon such ground the training of Winslow made him 
to the manner bom, and Bland was a man about 
town famiUar with the usages of all establishments. 
He was smooth and easy, with gossip of all the city 
upon his tongue. A portion of his business was to dine. 
If he lacked the grace and suavity of Winslow, he did 
not lack sense nor good judgment, and he had a wit 
and ready knowledge which made him a prince of good 
fellows in casual companionship. Just at present he 
was at war with the Synagogue, which he alleged to be 
hurtful to the stage and its traditions and subversive, 
of its educational tendencies. The Reflex, which he pub- 
lished, was a dramatic weekly of character and purpose. 
The religious press designated it **the yellow dog under 
the wagon of journalism," but it was, notwithstanding, 
a publication of aims and ideals, and an authority upon 
all matters relating to the stage. 

While Winslow devoted himself to the bird and its ap- 
purtenances which, with the bottle, had been placed at his 
discretion, Bland addressed himself to the young actress. 
. ** I have not yet had the opportunity to congratulate 
you upon your marked success,'* he said to her, pleas- 
antly. " It is almost unprecedented, and perhaps to be 
accounted for in the blood. I meant to write and tell 
you this, but I fear I overlooked it in the press of busi- 
ness; or, shall I lay it to the bad temper with which I 
have been so much charged? Did I do it?'* 

"No," she answered, with a blush of gratification; 
"but the Reflex has been very kind." 
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"It has been just/* he answered. ** Unfortunately, I 
have been compelled to assault your managemfot; but 
this included no reproach to you.** 

Harper Dean felt himself warm towards the man 
whom heretofore he had known only by reputation; he 
felt something of the pleasure which the actress ex- 
pressed by her manner. 

**It is a pity,** she replied, with a smile, **that you 
have seen fit to put yourself on the outside." 

*'That sounds like the Trust,** he laughed. "If the 
great Mr. Brussman, or his ally and servant, Benjamin, 
had found your words for you, you couldn't have an- 
swered in a manner more orthodox.** * 

"Who is Benjamin?** asked Mrs. Harrold. 

"Who, indeed?** answered Winslow, setting down his 
glass and replying for the editor. "Why, Mann & 
Benjamin are the theatrical agents who just now hold 
all our destinies in the hollow of their hands — and such 
hands! They have a finger for every box-office in the 
country, and the little money that trickles through for 
us is a matter of sheer grace. Norma is playing under 
their management.** 

"And a credit she is to them, as they know,*' said 
Bland. "If they were equally fair with Lloyd I could 
find a little charity for them — ^but only a little. It*s a 
pity, Mr. Harrold, that those methods which obtain in 
Wall Street should have taken hold of the theatre — 
should have entered the domain of art. They do not 
properly belong there, and you should leave us some- 
thing outside the matter of mere money.** 

"If art will insist upon having to do with matters of 
mere money it must abide by its laws,** laughed*John 
Harrold. "The theatre is an institution, and, while it 
is beautiful behind the footlights, it is very practical 
in front. There must have been two thousand dollars 
applauding Miss Winslow to-night. I remarked as much 
to Mr. Dean." 

"The more pity," observed Winslow, wrathfuUy, "if 
it furnishes a reason for the Trust." 

"It furnishes the sole reason for it," said Bland. "I 
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complain that it has become its dominant motive. 
However, pardon me — I meant only to congratulate 
Miss Winslow. She must be weary of shop." 

**I know scarcely anything else,*' laughed the girl. 
**I fancy I resemble my uncle, the author, in this re- 
spect, who could never talk of anything but books." 

"And his own books, too," observed her brother, 
reminiscently. 

"I have developed an interest in the theatre myself," 
said Harper, with a glance at the girl. ** I talked with a 
warm advocate of the Opposition, in company with 
Mr. Harrold, to-day. Mr. Prigg, in his language, has 
*put us wise,* to the situation." 

"Billy," laughed Norma. 

"Billy, as he came near insisting," returned Harper, 
finding her manner deliciously infective. 

**We could submit with some grace to the oppression 
of Mr. Prigg," said the editor; "but the situation as to 
Miss Winslow is more sinister." 

"I have not found it so," said the girl. 

"You are so charmingly young,*' laughed Bland, and 
Harper liked him more than ever. " The system will re- 
main with us and you may find it so, later. I pledge 
you my honor that my warfare is in your interest." 

"We will extend sympathy to you there, Mr. Bland,** 
said Mrs. Harrold. 

"And aid and comfort, also?** he asked, with a soft 
and insinuating manner. "Exercise a good influence, 
then, over our common and lovely friend, in order that 
she may tmderstand the wrath to come. Once these 
men Jjiave crushed us wholly, the legitimate days are 
over." 

"What is the danger?** she asked. 

Bland glanced at Lloyd, but that gentleman was ob- 
serving Harper Dean. John Harrold regarded him with 
an air of interest, and Norma*s attitude was one of at- 
tention. The situation would stand an expression of 
his views. 

"The theatre is rated under the head of amusements," 
he replied. "What is the tendency of the masses in 
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that, respect? They like burlesque, music, spectacle. 
The drama's claim to respectability has been in its 
power to instruct, but the Church and the school, par- 
ticularly the Church, have never allowed it this mis- 
sion. Art has an inevitable tendency to degrade itself 
because the generic taste is low ; and, but for the soul and 
sacrifice of the artist, it would never elevate. He battles 
forever between the inclination to please and the dis- 
position to ennoble. The first means wealth and suc- 
cess, and the latter honorable poverty. The latter 
alternative he has always had, and, so far, it has saved 
him. The Trust system will deprive him of it." 

"That's it," broke in Lloyd Winslow. **It puts the 
theatre in the hands of those who will conduct it for 
revenue only." 

"Exactly," supplemented Bland, seeing that all were 
interested. "When the theatre is once firmly in the 
grip of the Trust, the actor is helpless, and the dramatist 
also. Both must serve the Trust rule, which is to give 
the public what it wants." 

"Isn't that a sound doctrine?" asked Harper. 

"In Wall Street, perhaps," laughed Bland, "but not 
up-town, where the stage has possibilities to point a 
moral and reform the tendencies which the Trust ex- 
cites. That is the true basis of the Opposition, the Op- 
position which I advocate. I could preach the whole 
sermon in a lesson of a single sentence, if I dared." 

"Dare, then," said Mrs. Harrold. "The truth can 
be told anywhere." 

"I doubt it," replied the editor, "but I am inclined 
to venture. The worst feature of it is that Benjamin 
himself framed the sentence. We have all applauded 
Miss Winslow's talents. How splendidly she has sus- 
tained herself you have seen to-night. But she is ver- 
satile, as well. The Trust threatens to provide her with 
a new play. One audience likes to see her in the legiti- 
mate, but, says Benjamin, ten audiences would like to 
see bcr " 

"Say it," said the girl. 

"In tights." 
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"There, you have it,** said Winslow. **That speaks 
for the disposition to let the performance nin for its 
money. Why should a manager, who is not an actor, 
and whose business it is to pay the bills, respect preju- 
dices which the artist insists upon at a sacrifice?*' 

*' It is not * As You Like It,* alone,** said Halsey Bland ; 
"it is those plays for which the technique, and not the 
spirit, of Rosalind furnishes an excuse. The English 
are struggling vainly with a play which points a moral, 
and the German source of culture is neglected. We 
have Ibsen and Sudermann and Hauptmann as fads, 
but the Trust takes its best cue, not from France, but 
from Paris.** 

Harper Dean was conscious of a glow of anger. To 
his mind the conversation had become repulsive, but 
Norma Winslow was exhibiting neither embarrassment 
nor surprise. It was not a lack of sensibility on her 
part, nor did Mrs. Harrold or the others so regard it. 
The girl had been nurtured in the shadow of the life of the 
play-house» and all its impressions were hers. Flesh- 
ings were as legitimate in costume as feathers ; they were 
legitimate to all writers in her creed. But she knew, as 
well, the tendency of the influence that had always 
directed the stage, and understood perfectly the de- 
duction made by the editor. She was not resentful, be- ' 
cause management was the province of those who man- 
aged her and paid her, and with whom she contracted; 
she could leave all moral responsibility with them; to 
her modesty, the line was well drawn at which the point 
of delicacy was raised, and in that respect she knew how 
to deal with it. 

"What do you* propose to do?** asked Harper, of 
Bland. 

"I am fighting now," replied the editor, cdolly. "I 
am doing all I can. I have been fighting from the be- 
ginning, although I am almost alone. It has meant a 
continual loss to me, and my paper has suffered in both 
advertising and circulation; but I shall go to the end. 
The Synagogue, the Broadway nick-name for the Trust, 
would gladly pay me a portion of its ill-gotten profits 
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if I would cease my opposition. Its managers do not 
understand quixotism such as they allege I profess. 
However, like the gentleman of distinction in politics 
who died a martyr, I would rather be a right poor 
editor than a wrong rich Synagoguer. Correct principles 
always triumph in the end, if they can find some one 
with the courage to assert them.'* 

**Good! Mr. Bland," cried Mrs. Harrold. **I wish I 
could help you.** 

**In spite of your husband?** laughed the editor. 
'* Thank you. Whoever knew a woman to be on the 
wrong side of anything after she has found out there is 
aright side?** 

** Where are you. Miss Winslow?** asked Harper. 

**Didn*t Ml. Bland say I was with the Synagogue?** 
laughed Norma, in reply. **But of course I want the 
profession on a high plane, irrespective of my personal 
interests.** 

**Your present interests,'* said the editor. "You, 
who best interpret its best features, can only truly pros- 
per when its plane is high.** 

**Good, again!** cried Mrs. Harrold. 

** Certainly — that is what I mean,** said Norma, re- 
plying to the editor. **The question is one outside my 
poor understanding, though. I must leave it to those 
who have the ability and courage to fight it.** 

** What is needed ?** asked Harper, suddenly, of Bland. 

** Money!** cried Lloyd Winslow, breaking in. **The 
sinews of war to meet the Synagogue on its own ground. 
The ranks are full of leading people who would go to the 
Opposition without delay if they thought it had a back- 
ing for its success.*' 

**Mr. Winslow is right, there,*' said Bland. **PubHc 
opinion is at all times decent, whatever be popular taste ; 
and, properly appealed to, it is at all times fair. Even 
the man who fancies his education complete, and who 
has no interest in the theatre, does not want the public 
taste corrupted. Paris is a spectacle to illustrate where 
the present tendency will carry the theatre. It is an 
» example for the gods. There, amusement is a religion, 
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its inspiration is the theatre in some form ; and in thirty 
years its hundreds of thousands of patrons have not 
called for a single production which had for its motive 
an honest moral lesson. And it is from Paris that the 
Trust draws its inspiration, and which it designs to 
make its model." 

'*You paint it strongly, Mr. Bland," said John Har- 
rold, seriously. 

**It is the truth," replied Bland, coolly. 

**Let us join the Opposition, Mr. Harrold," laughed 
Harper. 

**The Trust will find its fate in men of your character, 
Mr. Dean," said the editor, gravely. **I have always 
known that. Either some form of legislation, some com- 
bination of the Church element, or some protest on the 
part of the great educational system of the country will 
intervene. It is in that hope that I labor." 

'*Ah, but hope deferred!" laughed John Harrold. 
** Trusts are practical, as I have said. You may de- 
feat this Trust, but not Trusts in general. They belong 
to the age and its necessities. They are as much a 
product of the public schools as the scholars, which 
means that you have educated the community into a 
knowledge of the economy of forces. The people find 
the Trusts a good thing, and hence create them." 

** Is it not the other way ?" said Bland. ** Do not the 
Trusts find the people a good thing?" 

**They find each other a good thing, then," replied 
John Harrold. ** Why inveigh against institutions that 
are our own ? If we were deprived of the franchise we 
might protest ; but we have the power of cure, if cure is 
necessary. The system of co-operation is a wise one." 

**Even if it classifies necessities?" asked the editor. 

''Even if it classifies everything," answered the law- 
yer. ''Under continued education and popular free- 
dom, the classes will compromise the situation. It is 
a question of consent, not power; the money of the coun- 
try makes its sentiment." 

"No," said Harper Dean, thoughtfully. " I don't be- 
lieve that. I realize that we are talking with an editor 
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to-night. It comes to me that the press makes the senti- 
ment of the country.*' 

** Truly," said John Harrold, still laughing, **but the 
papers are only a means to an end. We recognize that 
they are the spokesmen for the community, we and the 
patent - medicine people. The first thing we do is to 
buy them.** 

'*Yes," said Lloyd Winslow. **But I remember sev- 
eral years ago to have heard a man of your class de- 
clare that they wouldn't stay bought." 

** Right, sir," said the editor. **For the newspaper 
and the truth there is always to-morrow — ^it's a long 
purse that would attempt to keep up with the editions 
of next year — and then there are so many papers yet 
unborn." 

**You have made your case, Mr. Bland," said Mrs. 
Harrold. 

** Thank you," replied Lloyd Winslow, his eyes ear- 
nestly upon her, answering as though she had commended 
him. **We have declared that a woman must always 
be right." 

**Then," she said, lifting her glass, *'we will drink to 
the success of the Opposition." 

*' Fill up, Mr. Harrold," cried Harper, rising. ** Here's 
a bumper before we part." 

They drank merrily, and, recognizing that it was a 
signal for departure, the two gentlemen withdrew. 
Harper Dean had seen that Norma was growing restive 
under the conversation, and, although it impressed 
him, he had brought it to an end. They left Sperry's 
and drove first to Norma's lodgings, where, after seeing 
the girl into the hall, the young man said good-night 
to his friends, and proceeded homeward on foot. His 
fondness for long walks of late was an outward evi- 
dence of his growing thoughtfulness. 
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XI 

THE IRON TRACT 

IT was Upon the occasion of a reception at the home 
of Bartholomew Dean, on Fifth Avenue, that infor- 
mation relating to the Lake Superior Iron Tract first 
came to the attention of the financier. Business was 
not usually discussed under such circumstances, and 
the incident which gave it importance was one of 
chance. The reception included a dance and a dinner 
on a scale of such magnificence as greatly to impress the 
distinguished guest of the occasion. Count Merganthal, 
a Ltixemburg noble, who visited New York in the inter- 
est of a German gun-foundry, had been especially com- 
mended to Bartholomew Dean by prominent bankers of 
both Berlin and Frankfort. He brought, also, a letter 
from Mr. Dean's titled son-in-law, which credential did 
not carry excessive weight. The marriage at this period 
was recent; but time sufficient had elapsed to inform 
Bartholomew Dean that his wife's choice of a husband 
for their daughter must only be taken seriously in one 
direction. Harper was at this time very early in his 
twenty-fourth year; consequently it was nearly three 
years prior to his recorded and eventful meeting with 
Miss Norma Winslow. Mrs. Dean had insistctd upon 
Harper being present on the occasion of this gathering 
at her house, and the young man, after a grumbling de- 
murrer, had consented. It had been his habit to avoid 
such functions, a disposition of which his mother strong- 
ly disapproved. She had submitted during the impor- 
tant weeks preceding her daughter's marriage; but now 
she was possessed of a maternal determination to do 
her duty by her son. Receptions and the like were 
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things of his intimate knowledge, dating back almost 
as far as he could remember; their tedious detail had 
become a bore to him. He talked of going West to take 
charge of some of the family mining interests, and had 
devoted himself to his favorite study of engineering. 
While his mother shared with her husband a certain 
pride in his inclination to industry, she was not dis- 
couraged with respect to her own ground or influence. 
Young men were naturally restless, and she would yet 
make for him an alliance as distinguished as that which 
she had secured for his sister. While Bartholomew 
Dean had awakened to a realization of what she had 
done for their daughter, his brilliant wife yet retained 
her illusions. Her husband had been considerate enough 
to keep his discovery to himself ; it was to be broken to 
her gently and by degrees. 

"Remember, Harper, my dear," she had admonished, 
**that life is really serious, and yours must not be de- 
voted wholly to those sordid interests which absorb your 
father. They are necessary, of course, in this country, 
where to have things we must make them ; but after we 
have secured a position where we acquire money natural- 
ly, where the people almost vote it to us, as your father 
says, it is our duty to live up to it. The DeBroecks and 
the Hestenfelts have remarked your disposition to se- 
clude yourself, and for two seasons you have neglected 
Newport. True, there was the necessity for travel, but 
that is done. The highest disposition of a cultivated 
mind is that which prompts it to associate with those 
of like type ; it is a kind of intellectual marriage, the off- 
spring of which is our best society.'* 

Harper Dean was a most respectful and devoted son. 
His mother was entirely amiable, and her belief in the 
fact that her circle was an institution of the country 
• which lay very near the comer-stone, created no protest 
in his mind. It is a blessed fact that few men outgrow 
their mothers, and education only tempers a son*s view 
of her prejudices; in her case, his alma mater never 
refines him above that tender charity that is blind to 
fault and regards as the most natural of things the fads 
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and foibles of that dearer and nearer parent. She did 
not understand the smile with which he listened to her 
words, but she was gratified by the kiss he gave her, as 
also by his promise to be present. 

, To her infinite delight, his aunt, Mrs. Meunch, who 
had acquired a new distinction in her acquired husband, 
the brewer, was likewise bidden to the feast. She came, 
with the gathered grudge of years, the resentments, prej- 
udices, and heart-burnings at neglect, all suppressed 
and forgotten in her exultation and gratitude. She had 
recently won considerable favor in the home of her 
brother, where previously she had been ignored. Her 
former husband was a carriage-maker, and, although a 
man of moderate wealth and greatly respected for in- 
dustry and integrity, he possessed habits which Mrs. 
Dean could not overkx)k — habits not in accord with the 
highest manifestation of cultivated minds, as Mrs. 
Dean's circle recognized them, since he was known to 
smoke a pipe and to transact business in his shirt- 
sleeves. Herr Meunch also smoked a pipe, but it was 
a costly and imported meerschaum, and not to be rated 
as a repulsive habit; i": was an acquired tendency of 
his college days at Heidelberg. Although he invariably 
retained his coat, it cotild not be said that he was always 
in possession of his faculties ; very often he was in a con- 
dition that, as Harper characterized it, precluded his 
telling whether he was afoot or in his carriage. But the 
vice of drunkenness had many lofty exemplars, and since 
it did not deplete his income, he being vastly rich, it 
might be pardoned in a man who kept his shirt-sleeves 
and his habits discreetly within doors. The large lady, 
Mrs. Dean's husband's sister, adored her niece, and had 
cordially approved of the diplomacy which had resulted 
in her marriage; which appreciation was delicately ad- 
mitted by the pleased lady who was the diplomat, and 
the large lady had now reached a place of sufficient 
elevation for recognition. As exalted as had been Mrs. 
Dean's position heretofore, she had never tampered with 
it. Eternal vigilance is the price of social regency, with 
tact and propriety as auxiliary virtues; in this sweet 
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atmosphere of charity the subjects of criticism are often 
lost. 

The Donalds, distinguished friends of Mrs. Dean, were 
present (they had relatives of grandeur in England), 
with the Peeles, who had relatives of grandeur no-% 
where ; but Mr. Peele was in the same class as his host — 
he had money. Bishop Melville was there, with his 
lady (a bishop's wife is always a lady, even in America, 
and especially in New York) , but the Harrolds were not 
invited. Mrs. Dean sometimes honored them, but never 
upon especially select occasions, in the height of the 
season, representative as was this occasion of that sa- 
cred and exclusive number who so earnestly profess to 
regard themselves with awe. 

The guest of the evening had sustained the honor of 
escorting the hostess to the table; had been duly pre- 
sented to Mrs. Donald, Mrs. Meunch, Mrs. Peele, and 
the other attractive ladies of the occasion; had paid 
his respects to their questions and cotmtry in his best 
English, and now conversed more at ease with Bar- 
tholomew Dean and Mr. Peele in the shelter of a cur- 
tained alcove, from which they could survey the throng. 
Mr. Peele had deftly swung their discourse in the direc- 
tion of the count's mission by making an inquiry as to 
the state of the steel market in Europe; a topic which, 
he had reason to know, always made his host uncom- 
fortable. The genial man admired his great friend with 
something in his mind akin to reverence, but he was not 
above envy; the misfortunes of a man who had more 
money than himself suggested strange thrills of pleasure, 
and Bartholomew Dean was not exempt from ihe com- 
mon lot. The question, therefore, that made his kind 
host wince gave the count an opportunity to expatiate 
on the excellence of American achievement in this great 
industry. 

*'It is to your credit," he said, **that you were the 
first to suggest the paramount idea of building bridges 
and buildings by the foot ; of making in steel definite 
sections of common units which only require to be put 
together by way of length and height. It has revolu- 
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tionized the industry in America. It will largely de- 
termine the future of engineering in England and on 
the Continent.*' 

*'If the supply holds out,*' chuckled Peele. *' There 
are some parts of the country a long way from the 
smelter.** 

'*What supply?** asked the count, in surprise. **Do 
you mean iron?** 

** Certainly,** said Peele. 

"Why, I never heard that there was a scarcity in 
America. I have heard it reputed as the most. plentiful 
of your metals.*' 

*' America is a large country,** replied Peele. *' And then 
there is a certain grade of iron found only in Sweden. 
We have iron, surely, but little that is measurably pure. 
Take the deposits in Missouri, for instance ; they have a 
mountain of it in the southeastern part of the State, but 
its quality is frightful.** 

"Ah, yes; but that will be cured,*' said the count, 
eagerly. "Very nearly have we remedied the matter at 
home ; and in New York is a man who has a process by 
which he can cheaply eliminate all impurities. He is a 
Mr. Woodbury, and a part of my business in this coun- 
try is to treat with him. I learned of him through a 
friend who is connected with the German patent-office, 
an expert, who declares that the process will positively 
remove sulphur, phosphor, and all other impurities from 
the metal.*' 

"Do the secrets of the German patent-office leak also, 
count?" laughed Bartholomew Dean. 

The titled visitor spread his hands deprecatingly, 
shrugging his shoulders like a Frenchman. 

"Ach, how can I tell?** he replied. "It can do no 
harm where we deal with a foreigner. How is it 
here?" 

"I can drive my automobile through any department 
at Washington,** observed Peele. "Yes, and take a 
party of friends with me.** 

" It is scarcely as bad as that," said Harper, who stood 
near. "I have heard that the German patent-office is 
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modelled after ours, and that the integrity of both is 
assured. It is not to be believed that an institution as 
important as our patent-office can be corrupt." 

**That is most interesting," said the count. 

"Interesting, if true," laughed Peele, with a glance at 
the young man. ** Every great invention we have had 
has been the subject of litigation; and the narrowness 
of the contest shows that some one has tampered with 
the prime facts. If the papers are to be believed, the 
wrong man has obtained the verdict in each instance; 
and they have the defeated inventor's word for it, 
too." 

"Always the papers, Mr. Peele," said Harper, with a 
smile. He knew the malice of the genial man as it re- 
lated to the press. 

Mr. Peele waved his hand in the direction of Bartholo- 
mew Dean. 

"I have a compatriot," he replied. 

"The process of which I speak," continued the count, 
"is one which passes a column of air through the molten 
metal in a Bessemer converter in the ordinary method, 
but under great pressure ; the result is an excess of heat 
which is sufficient to free the mass of the impurities in 
the form of gases, leaving it the equivalent of Swedish 
iron." 

"That is important," said Peele, his attention arrested. 
"Such a process might make a great change in the steel 
trade." 

" It would revolutionize it with us, as we have had oc- 
casion to say," returned the count. " I intend, if possi- 
ble, to see Mr. Woodbury before my return." 

Bartholomew Dean remembered now. The man 
Woodbury had been brought to his attention several 
months ago, and the matter of this very process urged 
upon him by a business friend. He had not been im- 
pressed, and the inventor, disappointed and chagrined, 
had informed the man who had brought him to the at- 
tention of the millionaire that Bartholomew Dean would 
yet have cause to regret his indifference. The million- 
aire was interested now. The revolution of the steel 
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trade meant much to him, and the words of his guest 
struck him sharply. 

*'Have you no iron in New York?*' asked the count. 

** An abundance/* replied Peele, after a pause, looking 
cautiously at his host, "but not of a character to be 
successfully worked. There is a titaniferous ore all 
through the Northern mountains, but so far it has defied 
use,** 

**I understand,** said the count. **I believe your 
available bodies are in the West. I learned of an ad- 
vantageous tract of vast area and high quality lying 
upon the shores of Lake Superior. Some engineers con- 
nected with one of our universities mentioned it in a re- 
port of a visit they made to this country. Another ac- 
count was published in a Berlin technical paper. We 
have similar deposits in Bavaria, but they are meagre. 
The tract in question runs low in sulphur, and it is 
strange that some of your large companies have not al- 
ready secured it. If it is yet in the market I hope to 
anticipate them.** 

** If I can serve you in any way, count, I hope you will 
command me,** said Mr. Peele. 

"Thank you. I shall remember, sir, your kindness,*' 
answered the count. 

Bartholomew Dean was thinking of his own enterprise, 
the Interstate Steel Company, into which so many 
of his precious dollars had found their way. A thou- 
sand times he had cursed the impulse that had prompt- 
ed him to enter into competition with the strongest 
body of organized capitalists in the land. They were 
his partners in other ventures, his companions of a hun- 
dred profitable schemes ; but in this they smiled with the 
malice of the genial Peele at the writhings of their help- 
less antagonists. It was the one venture that had gone 
wrong from the beginning, and which he had been pow- 
erless to amend. For years he had kept his keen eye 
upon the steel situation and observed its growth and 
progress, raging that he was not a part of it. Shrewd 
men kept him out, thinking he should be contented with 
bis banks, his railroads, and his insurance companies, and 
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smiling at his efiEorts to secure the various stocks that 
represented some of the organizations in their control. 
But the railroads of Bartholomew Dean needed the 
product, and he was goaded at the thought that he must 
pay the price and find no discount. So he had ventured, 
at points where the ore looked promising and his en- 
gineers could predict success, to equip plants that would 
force his rivals either to buy or take him with them into 
their established venture. The plants had failed, and 
his desperation grew with the measure of his failure. 
Effort after effort continued futile, and the Interstate 
Company, with mills that paid no profits, was operating 
hopelessly and feebly at a half-dozen exasperating 
points. 

Woodbury ! He would remember the name now ; and , 
in the light of what he had heard, would profit by it. 
And the iron tract upon Lake Superior! The German 
guest must make haste, for upon the morrow he would 
start his agents with all speed into the Lake Superior 
country with instructions to find every foot of territory 
that promised an iron ore. If his enemies had neglected 
to cover to the fullest the advantage of their holdings in 
the country to which the count had made allusion, they 
would find that Bartholomew Dean was not sleeping. 
He remembered their jeers, and would be revenged. 

Mrs. Dean now came for their guest; some ladies had 
claims upon him. 

Bartholomew Dean smilingly surrendered him to her 
encompassing care, and, leaving the genial Peele with 
Harper, retired to another window where he might think, 
unmolested, of his plan for taking advantage of the in- 
formation which had come to him. 
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XII 

THE WOODBURY PEOPLE 

WITH Bartholomew Dean, to resolve was to act. 
His agents were at work the very morning fol- 
lowing the reception at his house. Engineers went West 
commissioned to seek out and purchase any lands 
favorably located for the iron industry; and inquiries 
were set on foot to find Woodbury, and learn of his in- 
vention. The last was an easy task. He was yet in 
New York, and here Bartholomew Dean encountered 
another embarrassment, and learned a further lesson in 
human nature acquired only by those who come in con- 
tact with inventors. 

Stephen Woodbury had not prospered with his great 
device, the device which was to rival and surpass the 
achievements of the mighty Bessemer. In New York, 
where the disposition to neglect is the most chilly of 
the earth, the world had turned upon him its cold 
shoulder. He had failed of an understanding with the 
men who controlled the steel industry as signally as he 
had failed to enlist the interest of Bartholomew Dean. 
Their engineers had investigated his invention, and com- 
mended it in terms of the strongest praise; the money 
was ready with which to construct the experimental 
plant, but Woodbury had refused to part with a con- 
trolling interest. Against this determination the steel 
men had labored in vain. Woodbury had confessed his 
poverty; but never, he had said, should the fruits of 
his genius go unreservedly from him. The agents of 
the steel men assured him of wealth; they pointed out 
to him that Sir Henry Bessemer had won a world-wide 
renown and a vast fortune ; they insisted that the interests 
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of their employers must necessarily be that of the in- 
ventor — and as they ventured the money to prove the 
efficacy of the process, it was their province to direct 
its commercial career after it was a demonstrated suc- 
cess. An inventor was not presumed to understand the 
details of business ; and, however bright of intellect he 
might be, he must necessarily lack experience along 
business lines compared with the men who already con- 
trolled the trade. 

Woodbury shook his head. It was his ability, he 
said, that had created the improvement; who, better 
than himself, was qualified to operate it ? The earth's 
surface was a mass of iron, useless because it was hope- 
lessly mixed with sand, sulphur, phosphor, and titanium 
— ^with other substances which were called impurities. 
He could eliminate these and produce the virgin metal, 
a product that would increase the wealth of the world 
by a sum so large that it could scarcely be estimated; 
the capitalists might share in his device, but they could 
not control it. Baffled, they let him rest. Since he 
was obdurate, they could bide their time. They already 
held the situation in the hollow of their hands. When 
his process should prove threatening, they could deal 
with it. His patents had been applied for, but they had 
not been granted. Important claims were allowed, but 
others were pending, and the sum of money he required 
was large. Then, too, the applications for the various 
European countries must be prosecuted, and he would 
come to them in the end. From the stand-point of the 
steel magnates, the situation would bear delay. The 
genial Peele had been a partner in these negotiations, none 
of which he confided to Bartholomew Dean. Indeed, 
these men of millions confided in each other only when 
their interests ran together; otherwise their right hands 
scarce knew what their left hands, did. He was familiar 
with the matter to which Count Merganthal had alluded, 
and had laughed in his sleeve at the interest which he 
observed in Bartholomew Dean. Why, the Woodbury 
patents had been a question of doubt to him and his 
associates for a period long prior to the entry of his 
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great friend into the field! And he yet had the man 
tabbed in his note-book for future reference. Deep 
down he had schemed to steal a march upon them all, 
and when the eventful time did come, and the patents 
were portentous, he would be found in the subcellar. 
safely in possession of an interest well worth while. 

But Stephen Woodbury was not friendless. A scheme* 
so large as that proposed by him — ^which he advocated 
with such ability, and which promised such results — 
would naturally attract attention in a city like New 
York. Wall Street did not lack speculators. Two or 
three men had come to his assistance, proffering money 
to secure the patents, and professing to be content with 
such an interest as the inventor saw fit to give them. 
Woodbury had not been obdurate here. These were 
not capitalists in the offensive sense: they were friends 
— ^friends who were interested in the development of 
his great invention, rather than cormorants who de- 
signed to fatten themselves upon his ability and labor; 
they had succored him in time of need, when money as 
money had turned him down ; these men could be trusted. 
And so, although he had protected himself by contract, 
his applications had been conveyed to a corporation the 
majority of which had passed from his control. 

Then, his associates would have sold him to the steel 
men — to the Trust, as Woodbury, and even Bartholomew 
Dean, designated the men who had sought to deal with 
him ; but they met a new difficulty. Woodbury refused 
to prosecute the patents to completion, or give further 
and necessary testimony which would enable their pro- 
curement; and, more, he would not aid in the construc- 
tion of a plant to demonstrate their efficiency when the 
patents should be issued. His special knowledge was 
essential for this purpose, and he held the situation yet 
within his power. The Steel Trust heard of this di- 
lemma in which ** the Woodbury people " were placed 
with both satisfaction and complacency. The gentle- 
men who composed it were experienced and wise. In- 
ventors were alike, world over, they declared, and could 
be dealt with in one way only ; these patents could wait, 
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So Stephen Woodbury, sullen and dejfiant, gloomy 
with wrath and eating out his heart in his disappoint- 
ment, sat in his office on Broadway, below Wall Street, 
holding up his state of siege, when a messenger sum- 
moned him to appear befor^ Bartholomew Dean. 

**Let him come and see me,*' was the reply. ** Since 
he knows my address he can doubtless find my office. 
I will grant him an appointment by letter." 

The clerk who received this stately answer was non- 
plussed. He trembled at a sacrilege that smacked of 
madness, and then paused to pity a poor wretch who 
could so play with destiny ; but he was compelled to re- 
turn with the reply as given, although it was trans- 
mitted to Bartholomew Dean through the softening 
medium of the smooth Bentham. 

While the millionaire was indignant and amazed, he 
did not suffer this condition of mind to interfere with 
his investigation. The interests at stake would not per- 
mit of it. He must live to outwit his enemies and flank 
the Trust; and, the Trust flanked, it must open its gates 
to him. It must recognize the Interstate Steel Com- 
pany and himself in control, and its open gates meant 
a march of triumph to its directors' table. Here he 
would assume his proper place, and, this accomplished, 
he would have won the last honor in the world of finance 
to which his ambition aspired. 

He took immediate note of, but he did not go in re- 
sponse to, the imperious reply of Woodbury. He sent 
his son instead, and thereby displayed his wisdom. 

Harper was pleasant of person, tactful, and he had the 
enthusiasm of the profession which he loved. The grave 
and suspicious demeanor with which his approach was 
met softened under his diplomacy. Much of Woodbury's 
pride was in his knowledge as an engineer, and he 
warmed to the sympathy which the quick mind of the 
young man gave to his invention. He did not forgive 
Bartholomew Dean, but the edge left the memory of his 
rebuff. The millionaire was too well known to every in- 
terest which encircled Wall Street to find favor here, 
but he had money, and Woodbury possessed self-con- 
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fidence. Moreover, he hated the men who had betrayed 
him, and writhed under an association with them. 
Their meetings galled him, their further promises filled 
him with rage, and he distrusted the officers they elected 
and the records which they kept. Every entry in the 
books of his corporation seemed to bear testimony to his 
own weakness, and was a written evidence of the du- 
plicity which had overreached him. He was unwilling 
to change masters, but there was balm to his pride in a 
change of enemies. Harper grew more welcome. 

But little progress was made upon the commercial side ; 
the situation did not admit of it, and the hand of the ge- 
nial Peele kept its sly finger in touch, under cover and 
with sagacious secrecy. But Harper made progress in 
Woodbury's good opinion and gained in knowledge. The 
inventor warmed to him with hope. He was unwilling 
to deal, for he must first extricate himself from the toils 
of his false associates. The young man could wait. 

With this report Bartholomew Dean was forced to be 
content. He knew the value of time, and could trust it ; 
but to him, also, "the Woodbury people*' became a fact 
of his official life, to gnaw at his philosophic patience 
and strengthen his determination to conquer. And this 
feeling grew the more with the arrival and passage of 
every six months of the fiscal year of Wall Street, with 
every day that the Interstate Steel Company continued 
to exist and do business with neither honor nor profit to 
any one. 

Meantime, the iron tract on the shores of Lake Supe- 
rior had taken form and substance in the plans of the 
millionaire, and had become likewise a part of his cal- 
culations. Cotint Merganthal had returned to his cotm- 
try none the wiser regarding it. But the engineers of 
Bartholomew Ejean had found the property and made 
its value the subject of a careful report. It was well 
known to the local habitants, and had been purchased 
some years before by Christopher Kerr, a Western 
millionaire whose operations extended over the entire 
middle country. He probably held it for investment, 
as he had done nothing since its acquirement beyond 
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the payment of taxes. This man was known to the 
office of Bartholomew Dean, and had been for years. 
There was little question but that he could be dealt with. 
Harper, at the instance of his father, journeyed out to 
look over the property, verifying the preliminary sur- 
vey. An offer was made for it. Christopher Kerr cUd not 
decline to sell; he merely demurred at the price. Bar- 
tholomew Dean was obdurate because he was certain of 
the end, and the matter was carried in negotiation until 
the question of the Woodbury invention could be de- 
termined; he knew that time meant always victory for 
the longest purse. So both matters dragged their slow 
lengths through the months, up to the period when 
Christopher Kerr had settled his earthly accounts and 
John Harrold had learned from his widow that the 
owner of the iron tract was a missing daughter from 
whom nothing had been heard for years. 

Thus it was that the iron tract had become potent in 
the destinies of the Dean family. The Interstate Steel 
Company fought vainly because of the wealth behind it; 
but the Steel Trust — ^the great metal corporation — ^had 
grown until it absorbed the moneys of half the States. 
And Bartholomew Dean, raging but baffled, swore by 
the teeth of Wall Street that he would be in its life or in 
at its death, if it cost him the expenditure of half his 
fortune. There are times when the price of pride is 
even above dollars. 
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LLOYD WINSLOW FINDS AN ALLY 

NORMA WINSLOW'S season continued prosperous, 
but the time was rapidly approaching when, in 
the language of her profession, she was "to take the 
road." 

"It is too bad," she complained to Mrs. Harrold, 
"when I am so comfortable here. Mother used to say 
that a woman could feel herself age under such an ex- 
perience. You sleep in strange beds, you have cold 
dressing-rooms, you play on draughty stages where the 
wind comes from an alley ; you drink new water and eat 
poor food, and as for having time to make your toilet — 
ah!" 

It was too bad, as her friend sympathetically ad- 
mitted, but there was no help for it. If one would be a 
popular actress, one must take the discomforts with the 
rest ; it was always the price of fame. 

Since the night of the supper at Sperry's, Harper had 
abandoned himself to the situation. He did not know 
where it would lead him, and he had ceased to think 
seriously regarding it. It was easier to drift with the 
current of events, especially as the girl was beautiful 
and fascinating, and appealed to him as no other woman 
had ever done in his life. He had not seen Conners of 
late. That wise acquaintance had the habit of long 
absences, and just now he had disappeared. But if he 
had seen him he would hardly have discussed with him 
his present state of mind regarding Norma; he did not 
care to consider it very definitely himself, and the occa- 
sion of his previous conversation was in the nature of 
an accident. Mrs. Harrold, however, he had seen often, 
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particularly as it was the habit of Norma Winslow to 
frequent her house in the afternoons, a convenient and 
delightful place for meetings, which both affected to 
believe were meetings by chance. But they knew dif- 
ferently, and the fact that the girl fell in with the spirit 
of the delusion brought another thrill to the heart of the 
infatuated young man that added painfully to his sur- 
charged feelings. Mrs. Harrold was too wise and 
worldly to mistmderstand what all this portended, but 
she was no longer fearful. Harper Dean was in earnest, 
and she believed fully in his courage and his integrity. 
A woman of advanced views, with a firm hold on the 
life which was hers, she found him generous of disposition 
and frank and free of opinion. He had convictions and 
ambitions with which his wealth was not to interfere, 
and, as he professed to scorn society and have a con- 
tempt for its approval, the charming lady looked for any 
settlement that the trend of their feelings might suggest. 
If they were in earnest they would marry; if not, then 
mere association could mean no harm for either. She 
did not question them — although ample opportunity was 
afforded her as she saw them many times alone — nor 
seek to know any more of their secrets than their de- 
meanor would divulge. The companionship of each 
was pleasant, and she enjoyed it greatly. To her hus- 
band she said nothing. It had not been tmusual for 
Norma Winslow to be much at her house, and the pres- 
ence of Harper Dean in the afternoon was not a matter 
of interest to him. He was seldom at home during such 
hours himself, and the meetings between Harper and 
the young actress were as yet without any announced 
significance. 

Norma had at first received the attentions of her new 
friend without any suspicion of a serious design; but 
now his apparent and deliberate persistence interested 
her. He was attractive, good-natured, and generally 
charming in manner and conversation. He sought her 
steadily, but was not obtrusive. He disclosed tact in 
the observance of her moods, deference to her con- 
venience and wishes, and the best htrnior when her 
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duties required her to excuse herself to him in order 
that she might wait upon her work. She found his 
companionship agreeable, and was becoming sensible to 
the fact that she liked him greatly. Once he had asked 
permission to accompany her from the theatre, and, 
upon her hesitation, instantly begged to recall his words. 
He did not wait for her reason for denial; it was suf- 
ficient that she did not wish it. This consideration told 
with the girl, and he saw it. From Mrs. Harrold he 
had heard that the best way to a woman's good graces 
was a course of conduct that pleased her, and Mrs. 
Harrold was mistress in all knowledge that pertained to 
her sex. He had heard the contrary elsewhere, but his 
own judgment approved the other view. He also 
found himself cultivating the acquaintance of Normals 
brother, a circumstance that at first surprised him. But 
Lloyd Winslow had made it convenient to bring about 
such an association, and Harper had fallen in with it. 
This began with an invitation to lunch, extended by the 
actor, which Harper had no disposition to refuse ; and the 
first occasion had been followed by a second, until now 
they were together almost daily. Lloyd Winslow was 
not an uninteresting comrade, and the young man began 
to take pleasure in his company. Harper was travelled, 
but not like this older man ; Winslow had seen things not 
of record nor in any Baedeker. There was a world of 
London, Paris, Vienna, and the Riviera with which he 
was familiar, at first cautiously exposed and then des- 
canted on. It was amusing and not vulgar, for the in- 
stincts of the actor were well trained and his ready 
knowledge of men and things was entertaining. They 
met for a drive in the park, a journey to the golf-links, or 
a chat in Winslow*s rooms ; and as the actor was insistent 
in his admiration for his youthful sister, and constantly 
recited her merits and abilities, Harper found himself 
courting the intimacy and enjoying it. He understood 
that Winslow sought him for a purpose, and knew that 
his own concession to the companionship was under- 
stood; but Winslow was discreet, gentlemanly, and in 
no manner presxuuing, so, as he had yielded to the situ- 
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ation regarding the sister, he accepted this new relation- 
ship which grew out of it. 

On two occasions, however, Lloyd Winslow had 
made a suggestion which, under other circumstances, 
Harper would have resented. The first time he had 
hesitated and grown thoughtful, but after a moment 
had acceded; the second had made less of an impression, 
and now they had progressed together until he no longer 
regarded the matter. These were requests to accom- 
pany him in the afternoon to the house of Mrs. Harrold. 

** I will go along with you, my dear fellow," the actor 
had said, as they were parting one day, Harper to make 
his afternoon call as he had stated. **I seldom see 
Norma, and dislike to annoy her during her hours of 
study at her rooms; and I never go to the theatre. I 
observe that you do not, either; a nice point of conduct 
which I am sure Norma must appreciate, and which I 
am sure we do — all her friends. The dear girl is so 
sincere, so charming, and so generally admirable that 
I do not wonder you find her an interesting comrade; 
and it is nice to see that you do not permit your leisure 
to interfere with her duties. Few would be so consider- 
ate, and she has frequently been compelled to ter- 
minate very promising friendships because they were 
not friendships in the highest sense." 

Lloyd Winslow had lost his tact here, and the varnish 
had disappeared ; but, strange to say, Harper Dean was 
pleased. It was natural that Winslow should wish to 
see his sister, and he was acquainted with Mrs. Harrold. 
The thought came to Harper that he would never have 
presented this new-hatched friend to his mother upon 
a simple request without first breaking ground; and 
under no circumstances upon anything like a formal or 
impressive occasion. Hence he would never have been 
the medium of his introduction into the home of Mrs. 
Harrold, except in exactly the casual manner in which 
the suggestion was made. And upon the first occasion 
when they went together, Lloyd Winslow in no manner 
interfered. His words to his sister were few. Then 
Jie left her to the society of his friend, while he devoted 
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himself very solemnly and respectfully to Mrs. Harrold, 
who chatted with him very pleasantly in a remote cor- 
ner of the long drawing-room. This robbed the second 
request of any embarrassment, and upon this occasion 
also Lloyd Winslow had behaved as well. A week later, 
when Harper went to the home on Madison Avenue, 
he found the actor comfortably installed without any 
intervention of his, apparently quite at ease, and tak- 
ing much pleasure in the fact that the society of his 
lovely sister was so readily and conveniently to be at- 
tained. 

It was not long after that he made known to Harper 
the especial advantage of their new intercourse, and the 
young man received it in a manner that filled Winslow 
with gratification — a pleasure that carried him out of 
his usually studied method and expressed itself with 
genuine enthusiasm. It was one morning when they 
had finished a drive in the park, and sat together in 
Winslow*s rooms over a bottle of wine and some cigars. 
Winslow*s htrnior was high, and Harper, in those radiant 
days, was sitting at a perpetual feast. Having thrown 
discretion to the winds, he was reckless of results. 
Thoughts of Norma were constantly in his mind, and 
he was experiencing the delights of a strange intoxica- 
tion. Her brother had assumed a new importance in 
his eyes, and he now attended upon him and his words 
with a new consideration. 

**We have spoken of the fact that Norma is soon to 
go upon the road," Winslow had said, at which Harper 
had instantly become attentive, '*and I have thought 
recently how unjust it is that she should be compelled 
to do so. She could play in New York for an indefinite 
time, making more money than she can possibly realize 
out through the country at large; and this, too, for the 
managers themselves." 

**Don*t they know that?" asked Harper. 

''Certainly they know it," replied Winslow. 

"Why do they send her, then?" 

"Because they own theatres, the time of which they 
are under contract to fill; and they must cater to a 
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patronage in the country which is profitable to them. 
Again, they have arranged to present new attractions 
here, and Normals engagement has already overrun 
the limit of their original intentions." 

Ordinarily Harper would have found no ineqtiity in 
an arrangement so entirely a matter of contract, but 
just now he was indulging in a mode of thought which 
made him easily susceptible to prejudice. He had al- 
ready considered the propriety of being in Detroit, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago when Miss Winslow should grace 
the boards of these respective cities, but on reflection 
had been halted by a better sense. In the first place, 
it was probable that his presence would too greatly em- 
barrass the girl; and, secondly, her managers would not 
fail to notice his presence, and his attentions would 
thus become declared. He was not yet ready to take 
a position of this character, having been, in fact, endeav- 
oring to avoid any position at all. 

** You know Bland*s attitude in reference to the Trust, 
and mine is pretty clear,*' continued the other. **I am 
unwilling, however, to incite Norma to rebel. The poor 
girl is unable to understand what it would mean to her, 
and she is not strong enough to cope with the rascals. 
Indeed, most of us would deem ourselves fortunate to 
be in her position, but then we have not been such pop- 
ular successes. I could get back into the fold, person- 
ally, if I considered my own selfish interest, although 
not upon terms that would be just. I wish we could 
arrange to beat these people. It would restore self- 
respect to a good many persons at present under their 
domination.*' 

Harper Dean did not know his associate, and, in 
truth, Lloyd Winslow only half knew himself. He was 
one of those men who loved principle in the abstract, 
and admired a fine thought and a fine saying for its 
sound. He had a deep admiration for virtues which 
he never practised. Being an actor, he revelled in ex- 
alted verse, but all of his heroes had their weak points. 
He remembered, with Falstaff, that in the days of inno- 
cency Adam fell; what should he, poor Winslow, do in 
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these days of villany — and such villany! — the days of 
Mann & Benjamin. But Harper experienced the quick 
impression that his friend had not yet disclosed any 
sharp evidence of unselfishness, although his loyalty to 
a present comrade put the thought aside. He was too 
generous to question the motives of any one on mere 
suspicion. 

"Who is to blame?** he asked. 

"Mann & Benjamin are to blame, chiefly, with Bruss- 
man, whom Bland so admires and hates," replied Wins- 
low, "although they have associates as guilty. They 
operate a straight Trust. Bland professes to oppose it 
in the interest of art, and I presume he does. He is an 
editor, and it is his duty to take that view. With most 
of us, however, it is a question of money. It is the same 
question up-town that you have down in Wall Street, 
only it is worse. Mann & Benjamin have organized a 
corporation that comprises the theatre-owners in six 
prominent Eastern Hties. This company has leased or 
purchased all the first-class theatres in the principal 
cities of the South and West. They have cornered the 
principal play-houses, so to speak, and this enables them 
to comer the professional actor also. They have or- 
ganized him into companies of their own construction, 
fixed salaries, rates, percentages, and thus from a cen- 
tral of&ce manage the entire theatrical business of the 
country." 

"That seems to be the story and method of each Trust 
in the land," said Harper. 

"Doubtless," replied the actor, "but it is a situation 
intolerable to those who are oppressed by it." 

"Granted," observed Harper, remembering the pol- 
icy pursued by his father; "but what are you to do? In 
these days, you are not your brother's keeper." 

"That is the doctrine you hear in Wall Street," an- 
swered Winslow, "yet it is not a pleasant doctrine. To 
some extent I am my sister's keeper. Where the Syna- 
gogue now cajoles, it will presently command. Under 
the system that prevailed a few years ago, the future 
of Norma would be absolutely assured. Now she is sub- 
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ject to the whim and caprice of a conscienceless organ- 
ization which exploits her genius for money/' 

** It is conceivable that your sister may not always be 
dependent upon the stage/' ventured Harper. The 
words escaped him almost by inadvertence and he re- 
gretted them at once. The sotmd of his own voice, as 
he uttered them, brought to him a sensation in the nat- 
ure of a shock, for they set him face to face with the 
dilemma the consideration of which he was anxious to 
delay. To his relief, however, his companion attached 
no apparent significance to what he had said. 

** My mother died in the harness,** continued Winslow, 
reflectively, **and her talents live again in her daughter. 
It is to be regretted that she cannot develop along tra- ^ 
ditional lines, well known to us, without the hampering ' 
influences that confront her now at the outset of her 
career. I speak for her, but there are others.'* 

As his acquaintance with Harper had ripened, the 
sentiments of Lloyd Winslow had undergone a change. 
When the Trust was first organized a combination of 
leading actors had fought it. The Opposition had con- 
sisted of men who had so established themselves as 
artists with the public that the Trust was compelled to 
rely upon their talents to draw money into its coffers. 
These men were from the beginning impatient of control, 
and refused to permit the curtailment of any of their 
privileges. They selected the cities in which they would 
play, indicated the character of the supporting company, 
influenced the character of the advertising in their in- 
terest, and were consulted as to the price of admission to 
be charged and the details of the business of which they 
were a part. All this had changed, and they were steadi- 
ly and surely feeling the impress of the new order. Mann 
& Benjamin had been first to assert that the actor was 
not a practical man, and that his methods were hurtful 
to the commercial side of his vocation*; that the tradi- 
tional vanity of the artist must yield to the necessities of 
management, and that the theatre must become an in- 
stitution of which the actor must be a subordinate part. 
Gradually, as they acquired power in the ownership and 
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lease of the play-houses, they had been enabled to en- 
force this view. The leading stars had found it difficult 
to meet an influence which was secretly undermining 
their power. They found that they were come to deal 
with a system, and that they could no longer engage 
help or determine a route without recourse to the 
agency which controlled both. They yielded under 
protest, for they could do nothing else ; and finally pro- 
test became unavailing. The system shaped itself along 
definite lines. Contracts were insisted upon, and the 
terms enforced. Actors were no longer permitted to 
slight hours, indulge in personal vagaries, disappoint 
the public, or plead indisposition as an excuse for too 
much dining. The Synagogue possessed itself of the 
press by establishing a bureau for the collection and dis- 
semination of news, and the actor found the system be- 
tween himself and the public. Lloyd Winslow had 
been one of the first to be disciplined. He had quar- 
relled with the Trust and it had discarded him. When 
he sought to establish himself alone he found that he 
was indeed alone. He could obtain neither play, com- 
pany, nor theatre. All of the avenues of public appear- 
ance were not closed to him, but those which remained 
open he disdained. He scorned any triumphs except 
those to which he had been accustomed. 

If Harper Dean had permitted himself to think di- 
rectly upon the outcome of his infatuation for Norma 
Winslow, the existence of the Theatrical Trust would 
have been of little importance to him. As a matter of 
fact, such an impression had within the moment flashed 
across his mind, and if Lloyd Winslow had been wiser 
he might have seen that his easiest course would have 
been to reach a haven within the Trust through the power 
of his friend. But the treatment to which he had been 
subjected rankled within his breast, and his motives 
travelled along the line of his resentment. His tem- 
perament suggested fight instead of compromise. In 
the beginning he felt so; later, hopeless of anything 
better, he would have yielded to the conditions of the 
Trust if its managers would have consented to receive 
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him upon any terms whatever. In an association with 
Bland he fancied he saw an opportunity to compel this 
action ; but now he was for further contest. 

** What is your remedy ?** asked Harper, after a period 
of silence, during which his companion, with lowered 
countenance, had given himself up to gloomy reflection. 

** There is but one,'* replied Winslow, slowly. **It is 
not human nature to voluntarily reUnquish a position 
of power; concession as concession on the part of a Trust 
would be idle folly. Kings abdicate, but never in favor 
of the people. It is a question of force, hence a ques- 
tion of opposition and victory. You will remember 
that I told you that it was here a question of money.'* 

**If I should directly offer you aid, then," said Har- 
per, **what would be your method of procedure?'* 

**That is soon determined," replied the other, his eyes 
lighting. **We might make Bland's paper the nucleus 
of an opposition which should embrace some of the best 
and strongest actors in the profession. Having secured 
these, we could recruit from the smaller managers who 
are dissatisfied with the Mann & Benjamin methods. 
It does not follow that all the theatre-owners are with 
them simply because they appear to be. It is those at 
the head who really profit by the arrangement. With 
the movement started, we could make sufficient head- 
way to promise success, when you could find the req- 
uisite money through proper associates, who saw the 
advantages of coming with you." 

**We don't usually need to rely upon any one else 
when we wish to accomplish a matter of this kind," said 
Harper, with a confident smile. **If the matter were 
really large enough, we could wipe out the Synagogue 
as with a sponge." 

**Do you think so?" exclaimed Lloyd Winslow, im- 
pressed by the confidence of his companion's words. 
'* Well, let me assure you that the matter is large enough. 
If a railroad situation is worth the attention of a syndi- 
cate of your frieniis, that controlled by the Theatrical 
Trust is not to be regarded lightly. It is just as definite- 
ly a matter of millions, and a good many of them, too. 
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Its receipts may readily run fifty thousand dollars per 
night, of which fifty per cent, may be profit.'* 

*'Do you really mean that?*' asked Harper, in sur- 
prise. 

** Why, it controls the leading theatres in all the lead- 
ing cities,'* answered Winslow. **It has its own com- 
panies on the road, with routes and dates fixed to suit 
itself; it levies tribute on other companies, which it 
does not control, for simply permitting them to exhibit 
in play-houses which it operates by ownership or lease. 
It likewise draws tribute from play-houses which it 
does not directly control, for registering them as play- 
houses and allowing companies to exhibit in them; and 
it imposes a tax upon programmes, bill-boards, and the 
liquor traffic contiguous to the theatres^ For anything 
that I know to the contrary, it may draw rebates from 
the railroad companies. What is the value of a busi- 
ness like that?" 

**Very great, certainly," and Harper smiled at the 
earnestness of his companion. 

**It has another advantage," continued Lloyd Wins- 
low, **of which I have often thought. In nearly every 
other business which is distinctly a cash business, you 
give something definite for the money you get, and your 
profit is always a difference between the price it costs 
you and what you get for it. In the theatrical business, 
after enough people have paid admission to meet the 
expenses, every additional dollar paid thereafter is 
money found ; you give them nothing for it but the right 
to look — to inspect your exhibition." 

**Is it your view that we beat the Trust by opposing 
it with a stronger and better one?" 

** Certainly," replied Winslow; "but a better one 
means an organization in the hands of business men 
who are in sympathy with the better side of the theatre; 
not speculators who see the money only." 

**Have you formulated any plan?" asked Harper. 

**No; I have been without hope until now. I should 
see Bland, who is a man of ideas, and we could establish 
some sort of headquarters at which our adherents might 
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gather. Of course such friends as you might associate 
with you, if you are in earnest, must be consulted — ^un- 
less they would leave matters wholly in your hands." 

** If I should conclude to interest myself in the under- 
taking, matters would be wholly with me," replied 
Harper, coolly. 

**Very good. We could lease such theatres as the 
Trust does not control — " 

'*0r build new ones ?" interrupted Harper. 

*'A11 the better, of course. We could begin the 
organization of companies, and put agents in Europe 
to provide them with plays. If we offered good prices 
we could get houses, actors, and materials. I believe 
that many good plays could be had in this country; 
they might need technical treatment, but that could be 
arranged. A healthy opposition would stimulate the 
whole business. •Our chief trouble would be in New 
York. We would have difficulty in getting a good 
theatre here." 

**We could get no better than we could build," re- 

glied Harper, after a moment of thought. **Even this 
ynagogue, as you call it, for which you have such a 
respect, could hardly stop us there. It doesn't control 
in the matter of license, I imagine. If that question 
was an open one, we might find a way to drive them out. 
of town." 

Lloyd Winslow looked at him with eyes of triumph, 
moist at the sudden prospect of a realization of his 
most profound hopes. 

**See Bland," continued Harper, calmly, **and ar- 
range your programme. If one of our early recruits is 
to be your sister, there must be no thought of defeat 
under our banners. I will look after the money." 
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XIV 

THE HEADQUARTERS OP **THE SYNAGOGUE*' 

HIGH up on Broadway, in that portion of New York 
known as the Tenderloin district — the region of the 
hotels, the principal theatres, the restaurants, and fa- 
mous resorts — near the spot where Harper Dean had 
stood and reflected on the particular night when he 
first realized what his feelings for Norma Winslow por- 
tended, in one of the tallest and largest of the white 
marble buildings, itself a theatre, was the office of 
Mann & Benjamin. ** Headquarters," it was called by 
the people of the Trust, but **The Synagogue" was the 
name given it by the adherents of the Reflex. It was 
an extensive establishment of many clerks and many 
typewriters, a telephone exchange, and two special 
wires. Its outer gallery was a mass of photographs of 
every size and style, depicting all manner of heroic fig- 
ures in sock and buskin, in evening-clothes and small- 
clothes, with hair curled and wig parted in every im- 
proved fashion to augment and •emphasize the particu- 
lar curler's idea of personal beauty. There were pictures 
of women, too, in every style of adornment, in costumes 
sans fig-leaf to the spreading crinoline, and h la Rosalind 
to the gorgeous setting of the ripe and luxuriant pres- 
ent. This mural gallery, so ornate and beautiful, told 
most eloquently the story of the institution whose sanc- 
tum it embellished. The pictured subjects were the 
victims of the Synagogue — as the ghastly heads of the 
secret chamber revealed the tale of Bluebeard's crimes. 
In the wide foreheads which bespoke romance and en- 
thusiasm, large and poetic eyes, straight noses and ex- 
pressive lips, there were no magnates, warriors, or states- 
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men, even in incipiency, but each brow could have been 
decorated with the laurel to fit the complacent smile 
beneath. It was a gallery of the self-satisfied, an as- 
sembly of those of whom the gods were in doubt. About 
the faces of the women was the saving touch of pity 
and the varied dimple which is the whole question of 
beauty. As man has always loved her garbed in the 
very excess of vanity, her features on exhibition created 
a less profound sense of surprise ; but upon the men in 
stilted pose and mock smile, aping and out-Hamleting 
Hamlet, the eye fell with an emotion of weariness at 
this linked sweetness long drawn out. No wonder the 
Synagogue played at ducks-and-drakes with a situation 
generalled by these heroes of the tin sword and buckler! 
Even Mann & Benjamin regarded it as too easy to be 
true. If they had been capable of pity they would have 
paused. 

The reception-rooms, luxuriantly fitted, contained 
further evidences of this tendency to illustration, and 
here it was expressed in colors to harmonize with 
the surroundings of plush and gold; but within the 
depths of the inner office the countenances which ma- 
nipulated its business offered no suggestion of either 
poetry or romance. Here the eye was hawk and the 
nose aquiline; if this latter feature had grown straight 
its proprietor would have sought a dermatologist. He 
was as proud of it as he was of his curly, glossy hair, 
lacking which he exulted in baldness — a greater dignity 
than the expressionless mane of the too - susceptible 
Gentile. The establishment dealt in blank verse, loaded 
metaphor, music, song, and spectacle; but if either 
Mann or Benjamin had suspected himself, or each the 
other, of any genius or talent for the detail of the busi- 
ness they dominated, they would have quit it in disgust 
and scorn; rather would they have labored in the (htch 
if they could have fallen so far below the sacred symbol 
of the three golden pills which was the half-way house 
between the mansion of their successful present by any 
route that embraced in its summit the wholesale busi- 
ness and at its base the sweat-shop. No art for Joseph 
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or Levi except the art of the dollar; and as the father 
invented money and the bill of exchange, and the son 
the modem Trust, and disclosed to the law how not to 
cure it without killing the Constitution, these children 
of the craft -acquisitive sat in possession of the most 
touching monopoly that the world has ever witnessed. 

It was about the hour of noon, and the clerks of the 
inner office were already turning their glances towards 
the clock, with visions of lunch in the saloon below. Mr. 
Benjamin was at his desk, but Mr. Mann, for a reason 
unaccountable, had not yet made his usual appearance. 
Assuredly some matter of moment was responsible for 
this unprecedented delay. There had been fifty calls 
for his appearance, and Mr. Benjamin was disturbed. 
He entered finally, and there came with him such an 
air of perturbation that his ruddy - faced partner re- 
garded him with apprehension, and wiped the per- 
spiration nervously from his bald head as he waited for 
the explanation which he felt was forthcoming. Mr. 
Mann hung his hat upon the rack and tossed his coat 
upon a divan; he could work better unencumbered. 
Then he seated himself in his revolving chair. 

** There's ground bought for a new theatre," he said, 
*'and a contract let for one in Boston. There's been an 
offer to the owners of the vacant lot in Chicago of ten 
thousand better than ours. I suppose they get it." 

Mr. Benjamin rubbed his chin reflectively. 

** Bland?" he asked, presently. 

**Yes, and Winslow." 

**Bah!" exclaimed Mr. Benjamin. 

'*They are fitting up an office down the street, and 
have made overtures to some of our best people. I 
met Winslow this morning near the comer below; she 
was in a carriage, and beckoned me to the window. 
She says she will give notice to have us cancel her route, 
as she needs rest. I saw George Livingston at the foot 
of the stairs, and he says he won't play in the 'Man 
Friday ' ; that we can find some one else for the part. 
He claims to have an offer to do Falstaff with a company 
that contains Jessie Monk and Tom Greene." 
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"We have them all under contract,** said Benjamin, 
his face dark. 

**Yes, but they have been getting some bad advice 
from a lawyer, who tells them that their agreements are 
oppressive and against public policy, and made with an 
unlawful combination. He says we dare not raise a 
question on that kind of an issue. Billy Prigg has paid 
his arrears at the Clarendon. He had money enough 
to load up with champagne last night, and he boasted 
that Bland and Winslow had some Standard Oil parties 
behind them who are coming after some of the profits 
we are making.** 

Mr. Benjamin brought his clinched fist down on the 
table. 

** There!** he shouted. **I knew we were playing it 
too much in the open — I told Charley so. I said that 
somebody would come along and want a division; and 
now it is somebody big enough to call for it, too. I 
know what this means— Bland has to be treated with.** 

Mr. Mann arose and walked the floor nervously. 

**That is not a pleasant suggestion,** he muttered, 
finally. 

** Pleasant!** exclaimed Mr. Benjamin, through his 
teeth. **I wish I could hear of his death, and that of 
his wife, his children, and all his relatives! I wish his 
paper could be sold by the sheriff I I wish — !** 

He stopped as his words choked him. His pious 
wishes outran his power to express them. 

** Call up Charley Brussman," he said, when he could 
again control his speech. '*Does he know?** 

** I have not heard. I have been so busy on the street 
that I had only time to come here when I learned all 
the news — that is, all that is current now.*' 

Mr. Mann seized the receiver of the telephone and 
lifted it to his ear. 

*'Yes,** he said, following the ring of the bell sharply 
in the outer office. **Is Charley in? This is Mann.** 

** Is he there ?** asked his partner, who listened breath- 
lessly. 

*' Yes. Charley, it*s me. Oh, never mind now! This 
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is no time for fun, and I talk like I please. Can you 
come over quick? Thank you — I'm glad you are feel- 
ing well. Just come over here and we'll take the edge 
off your spirits. Good-bye." 

He hung up the receiver and turned to his companion. 

*' What shall we do about the little one?" 

"Winslow?" 

'*0f course." 

*' Wait until Charley comes." 

** She's a fool," observed Mr. Mann, presently. 

**0h, I don't know," said the other, slowly. ''We 
can't tell what she gets." 

"We shouldn't have let Lloyd Winslow loose," said 
Mr. Mann, reflectively. **I thought all along that it 
was a mistake. He is smooth, easy, and has friends on 
the avenue. Naturally he would pick some one up to 
back him. It was only a question of time. ' ' 

** Yes, but time means a lot to us, and it was Charley's 
doing," replied Benjamin. **But you are right, now. 
Pick the people you are safe to kick, is my policy." 

** Charley said there was nothing in him," said Mann; 
**but there are some actors who will fool you. We 
needn't get frightened yet, however. We don't stand 
to lose long or much." 

''Don't we?" asked Benjamin, savagely. "You were 
frightened enough when you came in. My presence 
must be strangely soothing. We lose a theatre in Bos- 
ton, New York, and Chicago, with little Winslow as a 
starter, and a host of others in the background. They 
will fall over themselves to get next to new money." 

Mann's countenance fell. 

"IVe been afraid of some sort of opposition from 
a man of Standard Oil caliber," continued Benjamin. 
"Those people carry money enough in their vest-pockets 
to buy us out of house and home, and they are quick to 
go where a dollar will double itself. We know what it 
will do here. I wish Bland was in — Well, what can 
you expect of a dramatic paper, and what good are they 
any way ? The daily papers seldom meddle with mat- 
ters that don't concern them, but these special organs 
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are nin for no other purpose than to attend to other 
people's business. Whenever you see a special paper 
hanging on a special business it is out for blood and 
ought to be suppressed by law. If ever this Trust gets 
strong enough, we'll go down to Washington and shut 
oflE the mail privileges of any sheet that preys on a dis- 
tinct class. We can do it, too. Everybody will agree 
with that." 

The virtue of this idea was calming, and Mr. Ben- 
jamin leaned back in his chair to ruminate upon it. It 
had frequently occurred to him before, but now it had 
come as an inspiration in concrete form, and he almost 
felt that the Reflex was doomed already. They had wiped 
out a good deal of opposition in the period of the Trust's 
brief life. 

A quick step was heard in the outer office, and a man 
entered. He was small, round, and heavy of body, 
although every movement indicated a healthful agility 
and strength. His legs and arms were not impressive, 
but his stomach was imposing, and his face had a like 
suggestion of prominence. He was a person who made 
one conscious of the fact that he was present. One felt 
it without either speech or admonition. His eyes glowed 
like coals, while they beamed at the same time with con- 
fidence and humor. His presence appeared to lighten 
the office. Both the partners felt it as he swung himr 
self within the rail, eying their uneasy countenances with 
an expression at once quizzical and reassuring. Mr. 
Bland knew him and respected him, and hated him with 
nearly the same fervor which the sympathetic and 
sensitive Mr. Benjamin held for himself. Bland had 
dealt with him frequently in the Reflex, and while he 
termed him the chief bandit of the Synagogue clique, he 
never made the mistake of underestimating his abil- 
ities. 

"Those wise people, the Chinese," he had said, ''have 
long proclaimed that the seat of the intellect is the 
stomach. If Christian history in many instances gives 
substance to this view, Mr. Brussman is a shining il- 
lustration among the children of Israel. While not to 
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be trusted with the piirse of his mother, yet, peradvent- 
ure it came into his hands, the worthy woman wotdd 
save her peace of mind by forgetting that she had ever 
possessed it; and if she did not, so kindly and shrewd 
a son would have a small task in proving to her that it 
was his own from the beginning." 

But Mr. Bland was only vituperative, for, with his 
ability admitted, Mr. Brussman was never known to 
shade a contract or break his word. His dealings were 
scrupulously exact, and this view of his character was 
expressed by Lloyd Winslow with as much spleen as 
might have been expected from his colleague. 

**No,*' he had said, ** Brussman is too sharp to be 
caught in either a theft or a lie; he has this sort of thing 
done by his hired men." 

But Mr. Brussman paid little attention to antago- 
nism or detraction. He was bent upon attending to his 
own business, and, as this was Trust business, he attended 
to it well. 

"Well, what is it?" he asked, as the two partners 
glowered at him in significant silence. 

"Bland and Winslow have got together," blurted out 
Benjamin, "and have secured the money to build some 
new theatres; two on Broadway — or is it one?" and he 
looked at Mann — " and one in Boston. They are laying 
out Western routes and negotiating for Western houses. 
Most of our people are deserting to them. While we 
have been proceeding calmly along with a sense of 
restful confidence, they have been getting under our 
contracts and queering the whole business." 

"It*s not as bad as that," protested Mann, spreading 
out his hands. " But we have some opposition now that 
calls for attention." 

"Well," said Brussman, after a moment of silence; 
"we need some new theatres; and for the present I am 
content to let the other fellows build them. They will 
come cheaper when we have to take them in. All 
things work together for the good of those who don't 
get rattled." 

"And Winslow has left us." 
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"What — Sweetheart?" exclahned Brussman, in sur- 
prise. 

** Yes. She says she won't do any totiring this year; 
she needs rest," growled Benjamin. 

"Well, that's sad," observed Brussman, cheerfully. 
"The dear girl needs discipline, and I really didn't 
know how I could arrange it. It's always so with the 
new arrival. You know that, but the truth is, I was 
dreading it. Let her rest, boys. She will return, dtdy 
meek, and we'll mark her percentage down accordingly." 

"But they have fo\md some Standard Oil money," 
protested Benjamin. 

"Stuff!" said Brussman, shutting his lips tightly, 
his expression changing. "Whenever any one thinks it 
necessary to convulse himself, ©r a situation, he cries 
Standard Oil. It's such an easy thing to say, and there 
are so many Standard Oil men; the business is large 
enough to cover the whole country, and the name is 
like Wall Street to a Western political meeting. When- 
ever I hear that stoiy I know it's a lie The Standard 
Oil people are making money enough at home, and 
they don't quit at the request of every little penny pro- 
moter who thinks he has a good scheme. If a porter in 
the Standard Oil building buys a cigar at a comer 
grocery, the proprietor shuts his eye mysteriously and 
tells his customers that he has the Standard Oil business 
behind him; if the president's son buys an automobile, 
the manufacturer straightway gives it out that there 
is Standard Oil money in his factory. That sort of talk 
never frightens me. If they have a Standard Oil man, 
he is a young individual who has escaped from the fold — 
some nephew or grandson, out feeling his oats; and 
when we have taught him a few of the junior precepts 
of this little occupation he will go back for the purpose 
of recovering some of the money cut loose from him in 
the experiment he makes with us. When I stack the 
cards I will play my own game with any man on earth." 

Both Mann and Benjamin looked more cheerful. 
There is something in the personality of a man who is 
fat and full of faith that inspires confidence. 
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** Don't worry, little Christians," continued Bruss- 
man, with that pleasant humor which accounted for 
much of his ascendency; "just keep the facts where I 
can reach them at all times, and don't run before I do. 
I have that man yet to meet who will play a losing game 
for fun, and play it long; and I never saw an outsider 
come into this business, unless there was a woman in the 
backgrotmd. Now that doesn't last. If Sweetheart is 
to quit us, and Lloyd Winslow is behind the scheme — 
if the Standard Oil man story is true, and he is behind 
Bland and the actor — ^it simply means that he is young 
and guileless, and a person who will invest to our ac- 
count, to be rated as a Trust asset somewhere about 
the Ides of March, as Lloyd would say. He may not 
last so long. Why ? Because he cannot take money out 
of any business that I know anything about, to play 
with ours as a side issue. There are lots of people who 
could buy us and keep us, perhaps, if we were ready to 
sell outright ; but there are few people who can fight us 
through a long period of time, wrest our advantage from 
us, and take possession of our knowledge and our meth- 
ods unless they bring to the situation something else be- 
sides money. Until I see an organization actively in 
the field as strong and as well equipped as ours, depend 
upon it I shall lose no sleep." 

Mr. Benjamin arose solemnly and clasped the little 
man by the hand. 

"Charley," he said, with suppressed emotion, "if 
you had lived in the days of father Jacob, you would 
never have labored seven years for Leah nor yet four- 
teen years for Rachel." 

"No!" cried Mr. Mann, fervently, possessing himself 
of the other hand, his voice throbbing with the admira- 
tion which the manner of his associate expressed. "I 
think you would have had both girls the first week." 

"My inclination is to keep Sweetheart," replied Mr. 
Brussman, good-naturedly, "although it will save me 
trouble to let her go. Do you know the name of the 
Bland angel?" 

"I do not," replied Mann. 
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** Who does ? Where can we probably leam it ?*' 

Mann shook his head. 

** Neither Winslow nor Bland are likely to let that 
out any too soon," he said. 

*'I knew they were fitting up an office down the 
street," said Brussman. **I haven't interested myself 
much in the matter, for I was sure the facts would 
come to us in due time. Who is talking on the Rialto 
to-day?" 

**Well, there was Prigg — " 

Mr. Brussman interrupted him with a laugh. He 
threw his hat upon the desk and dropped into a chair. 

**Send a messenger for him," he said. *'Send at 
once. That's all I want to know." 
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XV 

A woman's philosophy 

ONE morning Norma Winslow went very early to 
see Mrs. Harrold. The hour was unusual, and she 
did not ride ; but veiled, and dressed in a neat though 
unassuming habit that would have failed to suggest 
to the most observant of the young men of the street 
that the trim, tall, and graceful figure was that of the 
popular young Broadway actress, she stepped out of 
the side entrance of the great apartment-house where 
she lodged and made her way on foot to the dwelling 
of her friend. 

The relationship between the two women was a charm- 
ing one. Norma was a few months past twenty, and 
the fourteen years of difference in their ages made their 
association the stronger. It created in the mind of the 
elder a strange sense of responsibility, and this was 
augmented by a certain reverence which disclosed itself 
in the demeanor of the girl towards her. It was an in- 
timacy of true affection, for both had need of it. The 
fact that Mrs. Harrold had no children warmed her 
heart towards a girl who was an orphan, no matter what 
her character for self - reliance or how well she was 
equipped to fight life's battles. She was not without 
other friends, and many, but perhaps some memory of 
the time which was a blank to her husband awakened 
a note of pity for a girl so alone in the world, and was 
responsible for the attitude of tenderness, almost mater- 
nal, which marked her conduct whenever she and Norma 
were together. As for the girl herself, this demeanor 
came to her with a positive and protecting sense. She 
was spirited and independent, but she was none the less 
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lonely. Mrs. Harrold realized all her ideals, and by 
contact with her she appreciated the more the narrow- 
ness of her own life, and recognized its longing for some- 
thing better. From her childhood her destiny had been 
fixed. She was to follow in the steps of her people, 
making her own career in the occupation which they had 
both honored and adorned, She knew of the existence 
beyond her which meant a home, with a husband and a 
circle, and that thing dearest to the pride and aspiration 
of every woman who has lived and looked upward, an 
acknowledged position among her own sex. No love 
of jewels equals it; its price is above vanity. But the 
deadening, hopeless conviction of every woman of the 
stage who toils for her livelihood that this magic realm 
has no meaning for her had settled upon the conscious- 
ness of Norma Winslow, and was made certain when 
she had taken up her burden and conquered its sweet 
anxieties and triumphs. She could look to a husband ; 
no woman's heart is desolate there ; and if she be beau- 
tiful and accompUshed, as Norma Winslow knew herself 
to be, she could look with hope and a sense of rapture ; 
but the picture of home was dim and vague, fading away 
to exist only in the remote and beautiful region of 
dreams. To Norma Winslow, Mrs. Harrold sat upon 
the summit of power; in her husband she had a king 
among men, whose labors were among the most exalted 
on earth. Her household typified the ultimate of life, 
a perpetual haven beyond all the misfortunes of vicis- 
situde and chance. 

She had as yet said nothing to her friend about her 
change of plan or the agreement into which she had 
entered with her brother. When Lloyd first told her 
that he had procured money which would enable him 
to provide for her a theatre in New York, and that she 
could abandon the necessity of travel, she had received 
the suggestion gleefully and with a sense of triumph. 
She had something with which to surprise Mrs. Harrold, 
and perhaps Harper Dean. She was not imbued with 
a deep confidence in her brother, but with the readiness 
o4 youth had jumped to a decision that met her pres- 
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ent wishes. Later she had reflected, and now she wished 
to counsel with that calm judgment upon the strength 
and sincerity of which she knew she could rely. And 
there was another and a more important subject that was 
uppermost in her mind. She thought of it blushingly, 
and with a flutter of new emotions; she desired to talk 
of Harper Dean. In her period of reflection, it came 
to her that his might be the influence which had lent 
itself to her brother, and, halted by the significance of 
what it might mean, she had paused, grave-eyed and 
deliberate. She was neither deep nor wise, but she 
could read very plainly between the lines of a situation 
such as this. 

Mrs. Harrold was at home, and the footman con- 
ducted Norma at once to the library. Her friend sat 
in the large bow-window, where the sunlight streamed 
through the vines of the side area of green yard. Her 
face brought to the girl a feeling of confidence. 

** Good -morning, my dear,*' were the words which 
greeted her. ''Give your things to Thomas. Here is 
your chair awaiting you.*' 

"You did not expect me so early," said the girl, as 
the man took her hat and wraps and she possessed her- 
self of the seat indicated, pushing back her hair upon 
her forehead. *'Well, I have all sorts of things to say 
to you. I scarcely know where to begin." 

''Something must have happened," said Mrs. Harrold, 
with a smile. 

She could see by the girl's face, slightly clouded but 
fresh in the exercise of the morning, that the burden of 
her heart was light; it must be some trouble of the night 
before, when the audience was cold, or one of those 
thousand minor vexations which beset a theatre or a 
play. 

"I am not to remain with Mann & Benjamin any 
longer. I am to stay in the city during the summer." 

Mrs. Harrold regarded her with surprise. 

"That is, I am not to make a tour. Of course, dur- 
ing the months of July and August I shall go some- 
where, out of the heat." 
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She laughed confusedly, embarrassed somewhat by 
the manner of her friend. 

'* Have you quarrelled with them?" 

"Mercy — no! It wasn't necessary. My going West 
was only understood, and I simply declined to make it 
a matter of contract." 

Mrs. Harrold gave a sigh of relief. 

'* I was afraid something had really happened," she 
said. ** Since you are doing so nicely, it would be too 
bad to have your prospects interrupted. Is it a new 
play?" 

*'Yes, and a new management," laughed the girl. 
'*My brother and Mr. Bland have secured a theatre, and 
will present me in the fall. But it isn't that — ^it's 
about — Mr. Dean." 

**0h!" and the eyes of Mrs. Harrold grew grave once 
more. The girl looked up quickly, and then her own 
eyes fell as the color mounted to her cheeks. 

** Don't look so," she said, blushing again and sup- 
pressing an uneasy laugh. *'It's really nothing." 

*'What has he said to you — Mr. Dean?" asked Mrs. 
Harrold. 

**I am almost sorry I came," said Norma, her con- 
fusion continuing, but powerless before the clear gaze 
of her companion. "I felt, however, that I must talk 
to you. He has not said anything definite, and yet I 
cannot misunderstand him. He will say something 
soon, and I am frightened. My brother has not told 
me, but I suspect that Mr. Dean has provided the money 
for Lloyd, and I am equally certain that his interest is 
in me. I have been forced to think so much for my- 
self that I am naturally quick at conclusions. I don't 
like it — and yet, what can I do ?" 

"Why did you consent?" asked Mrs. Harrold. "You 
were not compelled to consider yotir brother's oflEer. You 
remember, we have had an expression of his views as 
well as those of Mr. Bland. The views are admirable, 
but the gentlemen are prejudiced ; and in your case they 
might not be unselfish." 

"I did not know," replied the girl. "I did not really 
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understand it at first, and then, you heard Mr. Bland 
say, I am so charmingly young. I knew you would ad- 
vise me." 

Mrs. Harrold smiled at her manner, but her features 
resumed their thoughtful expression. 

**What shall I say?*' she asked. 

"Say something," replied Norma, impulsively. "I 
would not have mentioned it if the matter were differ- 
ent and I were not a part of it. I really did not under- 
stand it, as I have said. Mr. Dean should have spoken 
to me; shouldn't he?" 

"About what?" 

"About this proposition, of course — that he has made 
to Lloyd, if, indeed, he has made it." 

"Do you love him?" 

The girl let her head fall. 

"Was it right for him to have approached my brother 
with a proposition which involved myself, and that a 
business one? He is rich, I know, but this has to do 
with my future and my prospects, and I assented before 
I tinderstood. It was natural that I should incline to 
Lloyd. He has money, and is not dependent; but he 
has been idle, which has goaded him terribly. He loves 
his profession, which is a part of his life. I sympathize 
with him, of course." 

"Do you love Harper Dean?" said Mrs. Harrold, 
again. 

Norma was silent once more: 

"I think so," she answered, finally, her voice low, her 
face averted. "But, should he not have spoken to 
me?" 

"Of his love?" 

"Oh no! Of this matter which he has arranged 
with Lloyd." 

Mrs. Harrold smiled sadly. 

" He will speak to you of his love, my dear, never fear. 
But I think your intuitions right. I am glad you 
thought to confide in me. And when he speaks, that 
is the end of your career upon the stage, for the wife 
of Harper Dean will play no engagement with her 
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brother, nor under any other management. I confess 
I am surprised ; not at his affection, but that he should 
contemplate an engagement for you in the fall. Mr. 
Dean is yo\mg, in spite of his sedateness and deliberation, 
and I cannot understand the feelings of a lover who will 
endure to wait patiently another season. He should be 
jealous of all that public which comes to worship you 
nightly in the play." 

"Why," said the girl, "he knows me as an actress." 

"True," and Mrs. Harrold looked reflectively at the 
window and the vines about the frame. 

"I would never have spoken of this to any one but 
you," went on Norma, impulsively; "but I am alone, 
and my heart simply could not endiire it." 

Mrs. Harrold smiled again. 

"My dear child," she said, "I tmderstand you. You 
are fearful of what he has to say, knowing his position 
and your own. You love him, and are embarrassed. 
You don't know his people." 

"Oh!" cried Norma — her face flushed again as she 
lifted an appealing hand; "it is really terrible! I am 
not usually afraid, and men have not heretofore dis- 
turbed me. I have not ventured to consider my feel- 
ings for Mr. Dean — ^not shaping the word love in my 
mind until you uttered it. But I understand now, and 
he will speak, as you have said; I feel it. His father 
and mother — ^the Count DeLancy and his sister! and he 
has such strength." 

" You have felt it, my dear," said Mrs. Harrold, kindly. 
"You lack the courage to refuse him — yes, and the in- 
clination. But I see your embarrassment. I am grate- 
ful that you came to me." 

She laid her hand upon that of the girl before her, its 
touch of sympathy bringing tears to the startled eyes; 
she struggled with her emotions, but found comfort in 
the quiet laugh that brought relief and confidence. 

"I tmderstand you," continued Mrs. Harrold. "You 
have relied so much upon yourself that you feel that 
this situation is yours to meet and conquer. Leave it 
to him, my dear. His terrible father, and yet more ter- 
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rible mother, are commonplaxie beings in his experi- 
ence. Perhaps, after all, ne is acting wisely; and in 
this view we can now believe it. Certainly, in honor 
and good faith, he could not have sought your com- 
pany and thus intruded into your life and fortune with- 
out some considered motive. What more natural than 
that he should have at first provided for the present by 
placing you in a position of comparative independence 
before announcing to you his hopes. Your conduct has 
admitted your preference, and he has acted upon the 
confession which he has recognized. Yes, he has dis- 
played both delicacy and tact, which I am sure he pos- 
sesses fully.'* 

"Oh!" exclaimed the girl again, delightedly. "Is it 
true?" 

"I confess that I have thought of this," said Mrs. 
Harrold, "but I could not guess that Harper's regard 
would assume this phase. It has come sooner than I 
anticipate^d, and I have not considered it so directly. 
It has come, because you are not mistaken. No woman 
could well be, least of all yourself. You have deter- 
mined to accept him?" 

" When he speaks," said the girl, her face set, " I shall 
be powerless." 

"You love him," said her friend, sadly, her eyes upon 
the radiant face. "Ah, my dear, what does it mean — 
this thing of love — to a woman ? that kills her ambitions 
with a new and strong hope ? that stops her plans and 
sets her feet on strange ground that trembles under her ? 
Ah, mel Well, my dear child, you must settle it with 
him." 

Norma looked at her appealingly. 

"Don't leave me," she said, putting out her hand. 

Mrs. Harrold laughed again — a laugh of courage and 
consolation. 

" Say that to him," she said, " and he will give you an 
answer beyond my poor powers." 

"I should have thought of that at first," replied the 
girl, smiling in response. 

" There!" exclaimed her friend. " You love him siire- 
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ly ; but I repeat that I understand you, and perhaps can 
help you." 

"Thank you," responded Norma, gratefully, **If 
there were any one else to whom I could go—" 

"Don't say that," answered Mrs. Harrold, almost 
sorrowfully. "I am glad you have spoken. My dear 
child, htiman love is full of fear. Not fear in the accept- 
ed sense," she continued, looking at the open eyes of 
the girl now wide with surprise. "I have been happy 
beyond words, and am so now ; but I remember my own 
betrothal, which suggested more of tragedy and doubt 
than any perplexity that may come to you. You need 
not dread the wealth and station of Harper Dean. I 
can put your embarrassment into words. I can see that 
you would have prepared yourself to stifle your emotions, 
to tell him that you must follow your profession along 
the lines with which you are familiar, and along which 
you might walk unafraid and with confidence to the 
end. It is a noble heart, my child, that can Jook upon 
all that he can oflEer you and turn unselfishly aside be- 
cause a marriage with you might mean a future disturb- 
ance of his own associations and career. You have 
been thinking anxiously of marriages you have known 
where women of the stage have won a husband at the 
sacrifice of his people; where the wife has been forced 
to be contented with what her husband's money might 
purchase, while he has had only a portion of his time for 
her, with the remainder for the family which would not 
receive her." 

"That is it," said the girl. "How well you tmder- 
stand me! I could not consider that. I would not bear 
it. Better my own life, with any loneliness, a thousand 
times!" 

" If a man is truly worthy," said Mrs. Harrold, firmly, 
" little else matters if his wife be worthy too." 

"I shall marry him," said the girl, her face serious; 
"but I wanted you to tell me what the marriage meant 
for me. That is what I wish to know. Will it isolate 
him from his people? You are familiar with them, his 
surroundings, and how it will be regarded. I thought 
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to speak of it to him when he speaks to me. When we 
were last together the words trembled on his lips, and 
I was afraid. I have thought of it much; but I know 
how he will answer, and I came to you. His face will 
fall, he will reassure me, but, as earnestly as he may love 
me, it is here that he will be false. You understand ? '* 

**Do I!" exclaimed Mrs. Harrold, meeting with ad- 
miration the now firm attitude of the girl. ** Your life 
has instructed you, and I am proud of you, my dear. 
You are prepared to be just with him ; but it is well that 
you have spoken." 

•'Tell me," said the girl. 

Mrs. Harrold hesitated. She was comforting, but her 
own heart trembled. Was Harper Dean honest ? What 
did he mean by a plan of obvious procrastination, 
so at war with a sincere and impulsive love.? Was 
marriage in his mind, or was he, with that worst view 
which might belong to his class and his prejudice, think- 
ing of a base alternative fit only for the wrath and scorn 
which it would meet? Was this another impending 
tragedy in the life of woman, of which she had seen so 
many and knew so much ? How shameful was custom 
with its bars upon the human soul! Why must its re- 
finements provide a shock to nature and to truth, and 
why must one doubt the best because it is the best ? 

*'Let him speak first," she answered, finally. ''Ac- 
cept him, since your heart so prompts. What you may 
say to him may make any words of mine unnecessary." 

" No," insisted the girl. " Tell me." 

"Afterwards, when you will be even more impatient," 
said Mrs. Harrold, with a smile. " Often we will go over 
the story together. There will be no secrets between us 
at that time." 

She paused, and half rose as though a noise inter- 
rupted her, looking through the window towards the 
street. Her attitude was that of one who listened. 
Norma observed her with surprise, and then Thomas 
entered bearing a card. Mrs. Harrold took it from the 
plate, and turned her face towards the girl. 

"You are not to see him," she said, smiling again. 
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Norma rose hastily and in confusion. 

**Sit down," said Mrs. Harrold, rising herself. "I 
shall receive him in the parlor. You may go home if 
you like, and I suspect that you are not to come again 
to-day. This call in the morning is significant, as in 
your case," she continued, the smile lingering upon her 
face. **I thought I saw his carriage and heard it stop 
at the door." 

•'Is it Mr. Dean?" 

**Go home," laughed Mrs. Harrold. '*I have a pre- 
monition that I am to learn another secret." 

**Is it Mr. Dean?" repeated Norma. 

"Your prophetic heart! Go home, my dear. With 
a woman's knowledge I insist — go home." 

"You are not to tell him I was here — ^you will never 
do that," pleaded Norma. "And what I have said — 
forgive me; but be good to me yet." 

"Trust me, my dear," said Mrs. Harrold, kissing her. 
"If I am worth the confidence of you both, I shall rise 
to its emergencies. Remember, you came to receive 
counsel and not to give it. Good-bye." 

She left the room, and Norma with nervous fingers 
resumed her hat and wraps. Then she fled, almost 
guiltily, as it seemed to her, through an entrance to 
the green area beside the house, Thomas bowing her 
gravely through the door. 
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HARPER DEAN KNOWS HIMSELF 

MRS. HARROLD found her guest standing at the 
other end of the long room. He was surprised at the 
unusual formality which denied him the privilege of the 
library. This feeling increased when she greeted him, 
asking him to be seated. It might have been the painter 
or the decorator, a new rug, or an accident to the electric- 
Hght wires; but Harper did not believe it. In those 
great homes none of the small household necessities de- 
barred a guest from any chamber to which he was ac- 
customed, and many servants made all hours alike con- 
venient; Harper, therefore, suspected that his call was 
either inopportune or unwelcome, and the purpose of 
his coming chilled within his breast. 

For an instant, but only for an instant, there stole 
into his mind the thought that another held his familiar 
place in the library, and like a gleam, indistinct, and 
instantly rejected before he had cause to be ashamed of 
it, flitted the impression that it might be Lloyd Wins- 
low. But even this indefinite reflection was none 
upon the charming woman before him; it referred, 
rather, to the partner of his recent and sudden associa- 
tion, and its responsibility lay in the fact that he knew 
of and must apologize for certain habits of his class. To 
his credit it could be said that he was better than his 
associates, and had scorned many of the follies that his 
circumstances would have, or might have, excused. 

He came forward as Mrs. Harrold entered, greeting 
her eagerly. Neat always to exactness, he was now 
dressed with unusual care, brushed and shaved to that 
disposition which announced diplomacy and a special 
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mission. Mrs. Harrold observed this, and his demeanor, 
with a smile. 

**You are welcome," she said. '*No apologies; all 
my hours are at your service." 

"You are very good," he replied. **But, really, my 
friend," and he ventured now, because of her manner 
and its convincing warmth, to revive the puipose of 
his call, *'I came for sympathy and counsel to-day. 
Having resolved, my impatience' would not pennit me 
to wait. I wished to see you before meeting Miss Wins- 
low again; however, if I interfere — " 

**Not at all," she answered, as he hesitated. **But 
had I an engagement, my curiosity would make me 
break it." 

*' Don't s^y that," he urged. '* There are some peo- 
ple to whom one always comes when in trouble. It 
isn't your curiosity that I would appeal to. It is some- 
thing more, even, than your interest." 

** Indeed, but I may be curious, too. Curiosity is the 
highway to a woman's heart." 

*'And pity," he said. ** Remember that I have call- 
ed for sympathy." 

'*And you spoke of Norma — ^no, I'll not forget. But 
come into the library. We can be more confidential 
there." 

She knew that by this time the girl would have gone, 
and, leading the way through the hall, they entered the 
familiar room. Harper remarked the cheerful comer 
of the window, and, seated there a moment later, he 
raised his head with something of an inspiration, look- 
ing about as though in inquiry. 

*'One could almost say that Miss Winslow was here," 
he observed. 

'* If one were to say it, it would not be true," laughed 
his hostess. "But she is here so much that her pres- 
ence, as you know, need never surprise you. One would 
say, too, that you had her on your mind." 

"I have," he answered, quickly, meeting her glance 
with his own alight. "I am here to speak of her." 

"Go on; speak of her," and Mrs. Harrold settled her- 
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self back in her chair. "Since she has been the subject 
of nearly every conversation we have had since you 
first met her, you ought to have it well in hand by this 
time." 

"Don't laugh at me/' he said, his face clouding. 
*'Mrs. Harrdd, I love her." 

She regarded him gravely now. His avowal, even 
though it was expected, impressed her. His words 
awakened in her mind, more than anything which the 
girl had said, the reason for the emotion which they 
both had felt. 

*' I am not surprised," she replied, finally. ** But why 
do you tell this to me ? Why have you not spoken to 
her?" 

"How do you know that I have not?" he retorted, 
quickly, with another glance about the room. 

She laughed softly, and it brought a smile to his 
lips. 

"If you had," she said, "and she had responded as 
you wish, you would have come to me together with 
joy in your faces. Oh no, my friend! The purpose 
of this visit, your plea for sympathy, and that ap- 
peal to my interest which you wish to make are a pre- 
liminary — a breaking of the ice; and you are sober in 
the knowledge that you regard all this as necessary." 

"How wise you are!" he answered. "Yes, that is 
true." 

"Go on, then," she said. 

"I really love her," he answered, passionately; "so 
much that it has affected my peace of mind. I find 
myself unable to think pf anything but her. When I 
first spoke of her to you here, you may recall that it 
was so; but I did not know it. I would not admit it." 

"Would not admit it?" interrupted Mrs. Harrold, 
soberly. "Did not realize it, perhaps, as you mean to' 
say." 

"No," he answered. "Be frank with me, for, truly, 
I am sincere. I love her." 

"Why were you reluctant to admit it?" she asked, 
looking at him with her serious eyes; and he found 
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time, in his agitation even, to observe again that she was 
beautiful. 

** Don't shrug your shoulders and look at me so," she 
continued, rebukingly. *'Take nothing for granted on 
my part. Certainly I fancy that I have seen your feel- 
ing for Norma.'* 

**And its return?'* he inquired, eagerly. 

She put up her hand wamingly, turning away her 
face. 

**Let us speak of your feelings," she said. **I have 
thought that you may love Norma well. I have prayed 
that you might love her aright. But love her as you 
may, beUeve me, you are not necessary to her happi- 
ness." 

His countenance fell abjectly. He looked at her with 
surprise and a wonder so* manifest that she was inclined 
to give him the pity he had desired. 

**But you may be," she said, and his face lighted in- 
stantly, ** although this depends upon yourself, not her. 
It makes a greater demand upon your character and 
upon your honor. Do you understand ?" 

'*Yes," he replied, hastily, ''I think so; and came to 
you because of it." 

''That speaks well for you," said Mrs. Harrold, de- 
liberately. **The impetuous lover would have declared 
himself at once, content with the mere gratification of 
knowing that he was loved in return. It is to your 
credit if upon Norma's account you have hesitated. 
If you continue silent, Norma will do well enough. How 
will she do if you are not ?" 

**I have not considered that,." he answered. 

** No ? Then to that extent you are selfish, it seems," 
she said, in a reproachful voice. "If it were true that 
Norma had any feeling for you in this matter, it would 
not be so with her." 

**I believe it," he said, with emotion. **She is an 
angel!" 

*'She is all that is good," said Mrs. Harrold, slowly. 
"Be frank with me, as you have said. Why have you 
not spoken to her?" 
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** You know, but you will not spare me/* he answered. 
** Perhaps you should not, if you desire that I see my- 
self in a proper light. Well, I know myself already. 
Can I make her happy?'* 

**Are you really speaking for her?*' 

*'No," he said, as his eyes fell. **I am speaking for 
myself. Unless she could make me happy, I would make 
her wretched.*' 

**That is just," said Mrs. Harrold, ** however it may 
hurt ; and it is the meaning of this confession and your 
visit to me. I fancied at first that you had restrained 
yourself out of consideration for her. You love her, but 
you fear to marry her?** 

** A strange position for a man like me," he groaned, 
bitterly. **I, who might marry where I choose." 

"To use your mother's words, perhaps,** supple- 
mented Mrs. Harrold. ** Really, if it were my province 
I could almost be ashamed of you.** 

** Don*t,** he groaned, startled at her manner. ** Don't 
be ashamed of me or I shall despair. I love her, but 
a marriage is folly that would bring misery to us bdth." 

''Abandon all thought of it, then," she said, abruptly. 
"I have told you that Norma will do well enough.*' 

He rose impatiently and paced the floor, resuming 
his seat when his agitation had in part subsided. • 

** You are fearful to commit yourself; you would learn 
from me if she loves you, and thus determine the better 
what you ought to do. If you had spoken, and she had 
accepted you, there would have been no retreat.** 

**My position would have been hopeless," he replied, 
gloomily. 

** A strange attitude for a lover who is young and ar- 
dent," she said, in sad rebuke. **Well, my friend, I 
cannot aid you. But if you would save your conscience 
and your manhood, you will be silent and go away." 

**That is enough!** he exclaimed, his eyes flashing. 
**You know she loves me.*' 

Mrs. Harrold bit her lip. Her woman's tact had 
stumbled, and in his eagerness he was near the truth. 
He must have known it already, but his perplexity 
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made him hesitate. She was thinking how she could 
serve her friend and also serve him. After all, she ad- 
mired him — and his honesty shone through his doubt 
and indecision. These confused his otherwise clear 
mind. He did not speak well, but she was beginning 
to see. 

**I am prudent, merely," she answered, coolly, "and 
I love Norma. Trust me, you are tampering with your 
peace of mind. Settle the 'matter as to yourself, but do 
not presume to go to her. I may anticipate you." 

"You would do that?" he asked. 

** Certainly," and her quiet eyes flashed. '* You knew 
it when you came, as I think, to your credit. Don't 
reckon upon your wealth with a girl like Norma Wins- 
low. It is in that respect that you are weak. She 
has a comfort and a stay in the work she does, with 
something which you lack to console her." 

"You humiliate me, my dear friend," he said. "I 
can win her." 

"If you were penniless I shouldn't doubt it. But 
pride and dominance are poor virtues in a lover where 
a girl is spirited." . 

" What is it that I lack ?" he asked. 

"Suppose she loved you," said Mrs. Harrold, with 
something in her voice that made him start. " Suppose 
it was her place to take your hand and confess her feel- 
ing, you being poor and she with the title of a duchess 
— ^would pride halt her tongue, or consequences that 
might affect herself make her hesitate, remembering her 
father, or fearing the anger of a mother? How many 
women with nothing to give but the blood from the 
depths of their hearts have yielded it, drop by drop, to 
give color to the water in some man's veins?" 

"Mrs. Harrold — my friend!" he gasped. "You 
wrong me— indeed you do. Your words point to my 
embarrassment and the trouble I must meet at home. 
But is that my fault? I asked your sympathy and 
counsel in the beginning. If I could have from you 
some hint of Nomia's state of mind, then I might speak 
with safety to my father." 
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"And if he should refuse to consider the matter?*' 

**He will refuse; that is the trouble," answered the 
young man. 

Mrs. Harrold shook her head. 

**Is that fair?'* she asked. **It is the very thing you 
would avoid. It was what you meant when you said 
your position would be hopeless. Unless you marry 
her in the face of all the world — unless you take 
her against any odds or opposition, you are not worthy 
to consider the question, even with me. Do not play 
the hypocrite here, Harper Dean." 

**I shall not," he answered, half rising. *'Nor am I 
angry that you are angry for her. I am not a hypo- 
crite. I am not false to myself nor to Miss Winslow. 
If I could take her to my home to-morrow I would be 
the happiest of men. If she would be welcome there, 
and those attached to me would love and cherish her 
as I would, I should marry her in preference to any 
woman in the world." 

'*But as they will not?" asked Mrs. Harrold, in quiet 
scorn. 

*'As they will not," he answered, gloomily, "I must 
tell her so. That is why I hesitate to speak. How will 
she receive a lover who comes to her with such a story ? 
How can I approach her so abjectly, when I wish to 
stand for strength arid dignity in her every thought? 
I can win her against any odds; but I do not wish to 
play the hypocrite by either reserve or silence." 

** What did you mean," asked Mrs. Harrold, cautious- 
ly, ** when you said that if she could not make you happy 
you would make her wretched?" 

**If she marries me for my wealth," said Harper; "if 
she takes me because I am the son of Bartholomew 
Dean — ^if she thinks my present station will be hers, or 
that the society of my household will welcome her, she 
will marry me in vain. It is my misfortune to have my 
heart in this, and I cannot be other than I am." 

"Perhaps it is your fortune to have your heart in it, 
since that was your meaning," said Mrs. Harrold, her 
manner changed. 
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"I am ashamed," continued Harper, **but I am help- 
less. I never thought to say to the girl who might be 
my wife that she must mingle forbearance with her 
love. That is my pride, and therein I am selfish. If 
I many Norma Winslow I must marry her alone, with, 
perhaps, you at her side, if you have the courage to go 
there. And you, even, may feel the hostility of those 
who are attached to me for any friendship you may give 
me. That is the consideration which halts me." 

** How much does it halt you ?" she asked, quickly. 

"To the point of telUng you — ^to the point of asking 
you to be my friend." 

"But you will marry her under all conditions?" 

** I will marry her if she will have me — ^will take me 
as she would take her leading man, as Conners once 
said to me. If she loves me, I will marry her to the 
sacrifice of every other consideration on earth." . 

She leaned over and laid her hand upon his, looking 
him in the face with a steadfast gaze. The touch of 
her cool palm upon his warm fingers had an influence as 
soothing as the soft light in her eyes. 

**Nev^r while you live will you ever know a truer 
impulse. The highest duty a himian heart can feel is 
that which it owes itself; and of that self another is a 
part. I can sympathize with words like those which 
you have spoken. If you had not so determined before 
you came, I should doubt you yet." 

** I had so determined," he replied. ** I have known it 
for days, yes, from the beginning. Tell me now — 
what shall I say to her ? Must I lie to her to win her ?" 

**Is that your meaning?" 

"Of course— have I been stupid?" 

"We have both been stupid, I fear," she laughed. 
"Really, though I know something of my sex, I have 
much yet to learn of men." 

"Are you weeping?" he asked, with deep concern, 
leaning towards her after a moment of silence. 

"Yes — ^yes, my friend," and she brought her hand- 
kerchief from her eyes, as she sought to dry her cheeks. 

"Ah!" he exclaimed; "forgive me. Your gentle 
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sympathy is delightful — ^but forgive me. What have 
I said?" 

** Nothing — ^nothing," she answered, smiling through 
her teais. **Only, it is you who are stupid now. Go 
on. 

"She will come to you," he said, speaking with eager- 
ness once more. **She will ask you as to herself, and 
what is in store for her as my wife ; she will have a hun- 
dred questions she might never ask me. Of course, I am 
presuming that she loves me — I will consider nothing 
else. When she comes — ^be my friend! She is younger 
than you, and I know she loves you. Teach her, out 
of your beautiful life, how little there is in the hollow 
circle that an actress has been reared to envy. She 
shall have money; I am rich in my own right, out of the 
indulgence of my father; but as she wiU believe you, 
tell her that those things I cannot bring to her are as 
idle as the mimic side of her own existence. Do this 
for me, dear friend. Already I have been prudent. I 
have arranged with her brother to make her present 
Ufe less arduous, and that she may continue the triumph 
she has won here in the city. Once I am sure of her, 
trust me, I will hold her." 

*'Then speak to her," said Mrs. Harrold. '* Speak to 
her with all yourself behind your words, and speak with- 
out reserve. I promise you the answer you desire. If 
you doubt your ability to conquer your father and your 
home, there is the world outside — ^the world in which 
he won; it has given much happiness to me, and you 
had better share it with the woman you love than face 
it with hopes embittered and a heart despairing." 

**God bless you!" he exclaimed, gratefully, as he 
rose. **God bless you always. I shall remember your 
good words, and some day I may be able to repay you." 

''If you can make life as happy for Norma as John 
has made it for me," she said, as she accompanied him 
through the hall, '*I shall be repaid most fully." 
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BARTHOLOMEW DEAN was restive under the affairs 
of the Interstate Steel Company. The organiza- 
tion of his adversaries, The United Metal Corporation, 
had declared its semiannual dividend. This prosperity- 
was gall and wormwood, since he was not a part of it, 
and he shut his massive jaws together with a renewed 
determination in some manner to humble the trium- 
phant and insolent rival, which he had come to regard 
as almost an organized conspiracy against him. He was 
a philosopher only when he was not angry, and his wealth 
and position made him the more unreasonable and in- 
tolerant. He was grave, rather than reflective, and his 
mind was arbitrary and pugnacious. He felt that he 
must do something for the steel interests under his own 
immediate care, or he would lose prestige in "the street." 
Repeatedly of late he had urged upon John Harrold 
the matter of the Western iron tract, but the lawyer 
could report little progress. Mrs. Kerr had been able 
to afford him scant additional information. In truth, 
the poor lady was as helpless as himself. Time and care, 
with the comforting impression of the passing years that 
brought their consolation, had left her with little inter- 
est in the subject. Once she had felt such an interest 
in the natural love of a mother, but she had yet a son, 
grown and at her side, and the death of her husband 
had given her ample occupation in the care of his large 
estate. But the iron tract was something that never 
cooled in Bartholomew Dean's consideration, and John 
Harrold was instructed to keep it constantly upon his 
blotter. An agent had been sent to California to pick 
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tip any thread of information to be obtained there, and 
he had since sailed for Australia; as yet there had come 
no word from him. 

Harper's attention was once more directed to the 
Woodbury invention. His father summoned him to the 
ofl&ce and sharply told him that the matter should be 
concluded. 

''Patience is one of my strong virtues," he said, "but 
vigilance is another; and then there is persistency, which 
wears out a stone. Offer him more money; that's what 
he wants. Certainly he desires to get rid of his rascally 
associates, but money will enable him to do this, or 
ought to. Push him." 

"You do not understand his pride, sir," said Harper. 

"It is obstinacy in his case," retorted Bartholomew 
Dean; "it must be. A man as poor as he is has no 
right to pride. I had none when I began." 

"It has been your boast that you understood in- 
ventors," said Harper. 

Bartholomew Dean answered by an oath followed 
by a laugh. 

"Some men boast that they understand women," he 
replied. "The organization of both is nervous, and 
it's a bold fing,ncier who will attempt to solve a prob- 
lem hopeless to the doctors. See Woodbury, at all 
events." 

Harper promised to obey, and took occasion to dis- 
close his designs on the Theatrical Trust. He explained 
his venture and dilated on his plans. Winslow had 
equipped the ofl&ce, and Bland had employed a force 
of men to collate certain data he had gathered relating 
to the business. A site for theatres in both New York 
and Philadelphia had been purchased, and architects 
were at work upon plans for the buildings. 

Bartholomew Dean was greatly interested; for a mo- 
ment he forgot his antagonist. The United Metal Cor- 
poration, listening almost with eagerness to Harper's 
explanations, and drawing his quick conclusion when 
his son had finished. 

"You are too late my boy," he said. "I fear you 
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don't understand the nattire of the task you have 
undertaken/' 

**In what respect?" asked Harper. 

"These men are intrenched." 

"We know that," answered his son. "Otherwise 
there would not be a fight." 

"True, but you lack organization. If you could take 
an unoccupied section of the country and grow in it to 
strength, when you were full-fledged and strong you 
might attack them. But to enter the field with raw 
levies, so to speak, meeting them on their own ground, 
is quite another matter." 

"How is it with yourself?" asked Harper. "The 
United Metal Corporation is intrenched also. You are 
not afraid of the fight there. Is not my task an easier 
one?" 

Bartholomew Dean shook his head. 

"You can't have the heart in your fight necessary 
for such a contest and success. You lack hate and the 
motive. You are not lying awake nights simply for 
the purpose of winning, not because it will do you any 
good, but because you want to — ^because you must. 
You haven't acquired the habit yet." 

"I shall acquire it, then," answered Harper, with a 
laugh. "I have two good men with me who know the 
situation perfectly, and the interest I lack they con- 
tribute." 

" How much money have they got ?" asked Bartholo- 
mew Dean, dryly. 

"I don't need any money," replied his son, flushing 
slightly. He was remembering Norma and his motive 
— something his father could not guess. 

** Luckily, no; but you will have less of it when you 
get through, and I may not be ashamed of you, either, 
considering the character of the antagonist you meet." 

"Thank you," said Harper. "I hope to agreeably 
surprise you." 

"Go on," acquiesced his father, "and when the time 
comes call on me. I promise to make your experiment 
respectable, although it's likely to be to the Trust's 
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profit. I ask you only to succeed with Woodbury, and 
if I can beat the Metal Company, you may melt up 
several millions, and welcome.** 

"It is not my purpose to lose anything," said Harper, 
confidently, knowing full well, however, that the ques- 
tion of money did not weigh with him, that it was a 
question of Norma. ** I sha'n't need to call on you at 
all, and my venture will go to investment, not loss. I 
shall win." 

"With Woodbury? Tm sure of it," laughed his 
father. 

"Yes, and with the Trust also. Why shouldn't I ?" 

"I don't know," and Bartholomew Dean looked 
thoughtful. ** I go by impressions sometimes. That's 
the sort of thing we learn down here in the street. For 
the lack of definite knowledge, this venture shapes itself 
up in my mind like the Uquor business. I don't know 
why, but it does." 

"There is money enough and a wide field in the liquor 
business," laughed Harper. 

"Yes, but we don't make it," said Bartholomew Dean. 
" It is made by a class of people who are the accidents 
of business; and there's no system." 

Harper thought of Norma again. 

" It is scarcely fair to compare the theatre to a saloon," 
he said; "yet, somehow, your suggestion strikes me." 

"It is probably because the men who run one run 
the other," observed his father. "Of course I refer to 
the retail end of it. When you come to mantifacture 
and wholesale, the liquor business is as definite as cot- 
ton. But I don't see the manufacturing or wholesale 
end of the theatre; at least not yet. However, you go 
on, and we'll wait developments." 

This ended the conversation, and Harper started off 
to call on Woodbury. While the scheme of the in- 
ventor appealed to him, his principal interest therein 
grew out of his father's anxiety. His own heart was 
big with the subject of Norma and his new enterprise, 
the latter because it was a part of the business of Norma 
herself. But in the very matter of obeying his father's 
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behest he was destined to meet another phase of his 
interest in the actress, and later to understand how 
mysterious are the operations of fate; how mysterious 
are those ties which make up the destiny and relation- 
ship of the great htmian family. 

He found Woodbury in a state of unusual spirits. 

"You can congratulate me," was his greeting. "I 
think I have settled all my troubles." 

"Indeed!" said Harper, in some surprise. "In what 
manner?" 

" I have found a new man who is willing to back me 
fully with money," replied the inventor. "One who is 
willing to be fair with me, too." 

"I have been willing to back you," said Harper. 
"And I have been willing to be fair with you also." 

"Perhaps; but you have had no influence with the 
men I am tied up with, and my new associate is strong 
enough to make theni let go. That will be arranged, 
and when I have completed a machine another com- 
pany will be organized in which I am to control the 
stock." 

"Who's the new man?" asked Harper. 

"That's a secret," laughed Woodbury. "He doesn't 
want to be known, and, to say the truth, I don't want 
him known. I am sorry you are late." 

"There is no virtue in being late," laughed Harper. 
"Any man can be late." 

"Yes," chuckled Woodbury, "that's the trouble with 
most people in the world; they are generally late. A 
fellow doesn't flatter himself, does he, when he tells by 
how narrow a margin he missed a good chance?" 

" No, but it may help to explain the gray hairs in his 
head," replied the young man, with a smile. "I have 
none, as yet, so I won't despair. Perhaps your new 
man may slip somewhere." 

"You hope so, don't you?" said Woodbury. 

"Some men might, but I don't," replied Harper. 
"I can't afford it. I really hope you will meet your 
deserts, Mr. Woodbury." 

"That's hearty, at all events," was the reply. "It's 
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hearty from your view, although I wouldn't make such 
a prayer in that form myself. If there's a chance, later, 
I'll remember you." 

Then he surprised Harper by an abrupt question. 

**Are you a friend of Mr. Lloyd Winslow?" 

The young man hesitated a brief instant. 

"Yes," he answered; **I presume so." 

Woodbury eyed him sharply. 

"One does not always know the feeling of the other, 
you know," said Harper, observing the gaze upon him. 
"I think I may say that a friendship exists between 
Mr. Winslow and myself. I am also interested with 
him in a business venture." 

"He mentioned your name to my granddaughter," 
said Woodbury, hesitating now on his part. "It was 
casual ; but she spoke of it, and I told her that I knew 
you." 

"Yes!" said Harper. 

"Yes," replied Woodbury, with a gruff emphasis, in 
imitation of the young man's tone. "If he's not a 
friend of yours, why, that's all." 

"I beg pardon," responded Harper, hastily. "I 
wouldn't give you the wrong impression. I know Mr. 
Winslow very well, and I have a great regard for him. 
But he is some years my senior, and the association be- 
tween us is recent — quite recent." 

"All of which tells me nothing," retorted Woodbury, 
"unless I find it in the statement that you regard him 
highly. That may suffice for something." 

Harper looked at him curiously, unaffected by his 
manner but moved by a sudden thought. 

"Is — ^Mr. Winslow a relative of your family?" he 
asked. 

The manner of Woodbury, his convulsive start, and a 
quick movement of his hand, were eloquent of his an- 
swer. 

" Of my family— of me ?" he cried. " God forbid ! If 
any of his blood ran through me I would open my 
veins." 

"Yet you were rather disturbed," said Harper, 
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coldly, **when there was a question of doubt touching 
my friendship for him. I don't understand you, Mr. 
Woodbury." 

Woodbury shrugged his shoulders as he grew con- 
fused. He was in no sense subtle. His impulses were 
honest, as his thoughts, outside his craft, were slow. 

*'He comes to see my giri," he replied. "I hadn't 
heard of him for years untU recently, myself. One likes 
to know that a man is honest when he admits him to 
his house, Mr. Dean. Rose is a child, almost." 

** Yes," said Harper, wondering how he had fallen into 
such a conversation. 

** Yes," responded Woodbury, savagely. '* When there 
are only two, and I am father and mother both, with 
the world to fight and something to regret, I'm allowed 
a question, ain't I ?" 

''Certainly, Mr. Woodbury," said the young man, 
quickly. '* I am sorry I was halting in my speech." 

The words and manner of Woodbury were luminous 
to Harper Dean. He did not know of the inventor's 
family, nor that Winslow knew him, or any one attached 
to him. In the light of what he had heard he could not 
help but think of the significance of an acquaintance 
between the self -poised actor and a girl related to the 
man before him. Woodbury was plain and unassum- 
ing in both dress and manner, negligent in attire, with 
careless hair and beard. He could be gruflE and fierce 
about the matter of his invention and his rights, but 
otherwise his disposition was to modesty. He was 
cleanly and respectable, but so unpretentious as to sug- 
gest at once how humble must be any member of his 
household. When, therefore. Harper thought of the 
smooth and elegant actor in a familiar companionship 
with such a girl, remembering his own relation to him, 
a flush came to his face. He liked Lloyd Winslow, but 
he was not blind to his snobbish tendencies. He liked 
Woodbury, notwithstanding he had found him obstinate 
and determined ; and since his own heart had been stirred 
by an affection for Winslow's sister he seemed to see 
life through different eyes. The relationship of man tow- 
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ards woman had assumed a better and more exalted as- 
pect. He suspected a certain situation and was oppress- 
ed by it. Woodbury's features were clouded. Harper 
followed his own conclusions by that rapid mental 
process which sometimes so unerringly points to truth. 
The actor was handsome, suave, and polished ; the father 
was practical, abrupt, and of the grade of a mechanic of 
the higher order; he regarded with suspicion the richly 
dressed and white-fingered man who visited his grand- 
daughter; if religious, as such men often were, and he 
suspected Woodbury to be, he looked on the calling of 
the theatre with doubt; he was distrustful and uneasy. 
Who was Woodbury's granddaughter, and in the light 
of the question asked lum with evident concern, the dis- 
position to speak further yet repressed, the overcast 
brow and Harper's knowledge of his associate, what did 
the attentions of Lloyd Winslow portend? All this 
might have been no concern of the young man's ordi- 
narily, but now he was desperately loving Lloyd Wins- 
low's sister and had established relations with Lloyd 
Winslow himself. As he was thinking, Woodbury 
spoke again: 

**Mr. Winslow is unmarried, of course.** As I said, 
I used to know him, but lost sight of him for years." 

Evidently he had already forgotten the statement 
just made, that the actor was a visitor to his grand- 
daughter. It was small cunning that couched the ques- 
tion in a seemingly careless manner. This, coming so 
plumply upon his thoughts, made Harper Dean hesitate 
again. 

**I think not," he replied. 

** Don't you know.?" asked Stephen Woodbury, sharp- 
ly, his brows lowered. **Good Heavens, man! one 
should know that much about a friend." 

Harper gave an embarrassed laugh. 

**Yes," he replied, **but the truth is, I have never 
interested myself to know. Since you speak of it, I can 
say that he is not. I have known Mr. Winslow as an 
actor of prominence for many years, but, personally, I 
have known him but a brief time." 
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Woodbury gave a grunt of dissatisfaction. Harper 
had for the moment contemplated telling him that he 
saw much of Winslow's sister, so as to reasonably estab- 
lish the character of the relationship between them, but 
halted in time. Norma was so constantly in his mind 
that he was moved at all times to speak of her. But 
Woodbury's manner was such that he made another 
inquiry. 

**When did you meet Mr. Winslow?" he asked. 

*'That is no affair of yours," replied Woodbury, 
coarsely, **but since you ask me, I don't mind telling 
you. I met him on the street, and, being lonely, asked 
him to the house. I was sorry when he saw the girl, 
but that doesn't matter now. What do you want of 
me, Mr. Dean?" 

Harper paused at his change of manner. The con- 
duct of the man grew constantly more singular. This 
last abrupt question took the young man off his guard, 
and it was a moment before he could frame his answer. 

** Why, I thought you understood," he said. ** I want 
to co-operate upon a money basis with your invention. 
I have no other design." 

Woodbury was silent for a time, pulling with his hand 
at his loose and straggling beard. 

"Well, sir," he replied, at last. "It mayn't be too 
late, after all. My man may slip, as you say. I've a 
mind to discuss it with you further, if you'll come to 
my house to-night. If you have no engagement, I'll be 
glad to see you." 

An absurd idea entered the brain of the young man. 
He looked at the grizzled figure before him with an in- 
clination to laugh. Was it possible that this aspiring in- 
ventor saw in him a prospective rival for his dangerous 
guest? Had he discerned from under his bushy eye- 
brows a young and frank person, who might be relied 
upon to intervene between an imperilled or infatuated 
girl and the fascinating Winslow, and by youth, great 
wealth, and sheer force of better circumstances, put a 
dangerous charmer to flight ? For an instant the man- 
ner of Woodbury inclined him to believe it. 
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**What is your answer?" asked Woodbury, who had 
watched him closely. 

Harper drew a long breath to stifle his amusement. 

** To-night, did you say, Mr. Woodbury?" he asked, 
seeking in the question the respite of a further moment. 

**If you've no engagement to interfere, sir," repeated 
the old man. His countenance was now grave and 
composed. "The truth is," he continued, "I'll never 
be satisfied about my invention until I'm safely in the 
hands of people I feel I can trust. We can talk over 
the situation without interruption at my house." 

It was the single evening, as yet, that Harper had 
made no arrangement with reference to Norma. He 
was intent upon serving his father's interests, and the 
unusual attitude of Woodbury appealed to him. He 
decided to go. 
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THE foregoing conversation between Stephen Wood- 
bury and Harper Dean took place at half -past 
three o'clock in the afternoon, and it accounted for the 
presence of Harper at the inventor's dwelling, well up 
in Harlem, at eight o'clock that night. 

Woodbury's reference to his granddaughter, in con- 
nection with Lloyd Winslow, had done something more 
than pique his curiosity. The ludicrous idea that had 
flashed across his mind with reference to himself; the 
design of Woodbury to procure his presence at his 
house on the obvious pretence that they could talk 
quietly about his invention, when they could, with 
equal privacy, converse about it at his office, tended to 
confuse him the more he thought about it. In accord- 
ance with his agreement he was punctually at the in- 
ventor's home at the appointed hour. 

Woodbury lived in one of the formless houses that 
make up those unimpressionable rows of dark brick 
dwellings seen in so many of New York's up-town 
streets. It suggested neither poverty nor riches. It 
was that dull compromise with circumstances which 
so many make before they have beaten fate along 
its well-travelled road and moved down to the great 
avenue. Harper did not know why this idea came to 
him. It would have been easier to adopt the simpler 
view, and say that it was the abode of the mediocrity 
which reaches its level in the great mass of the city's 
numbers, and remains there. New York had so many 
of such houses that they seemed to indicate the normal 
state. But rich himself, the young man saw down the 
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wider vista, and had imbibed somewhere the knowledge 
that for these people there was no normal state; that 
they were fighting and dying on the way to the position 
that the Bartholomew Deans had achieved, and that for 
himself and those like him the age was one of a prog- 
ress that pointed ever upward. He was striving him- 
self, like his restless and unsatisfied father; and Wood- 
bury, living now in this obscurity, nursed dreams of 
grandeur which doubtless looked far beyond an alliance 
with an actor, whose personality was made ignominious 
in the inventor's eyes by his cane and gloves, and who 
saw for his grandchild some destiny akin to nobility. 
So impressed, and wondering yet at the strange ten- 
dency of his thought. Harper rang the door-bell and 
was admitted by the maid-of-all-work. 

Leaving his hat in the hall, he was ushered into the 
small parlor, where he was to discover that the daughters 
of men are not always to be judged by their fathers. 
He no longer wondered at the solicitude of Stephen 
Woodbury, and found himself thinking that Winslow, 
like himself, had developed a prize if he entertained 
serious views which were reciprocated by the young 
lady of this humble house. Miss Woodbury met him 
within this chamber, introducing herself. 

"Grandfather told me you were coming,** she said, 
**and asked me to receive you. He is having some de- 
signs made by a draughtsman who lives near here, who 
promised to deliver them this afternoon. As he failed 
to do so, grandfather went for them himself. He said 
he needed them to show to you. He won't be long.*' 

**He is forgiven,** replied Harper, smiling, at his ease 
with all women except Norma Winslow. ** Shall I sit 
down, or did your grandfather leave word that I should 
stand? Really, I am not tired.** 

He was instantly sorry for this speech, for the girl 
looked ready to collapse with nervous terror. He did 
not know how much his coming had frightened her ; that 
to her he was the son of Bartholomew Dean, the great 
millionaire, whose name filled her with awe, because of 
the manner in which her grandfather regarded it. Mr. 
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Winslow had descanted on his grandeur, and WcK)dbury 
had spoken of him as one of that exclusive and auto- 
cratic class upon whom he must rely for the success of 
his plans, but whose disposition and authority he re- 
sented. To her he was a demi-god as pictured in the 
illustrated papers, whose marble Olympus showed its 
pinnacles occasionally in her rambles, white above the 
green fringe of Central Park. She gasped helplessly as 
she pointed to a chair. 

He took it with an eflEort to reassure her by a smile, 
observing her the while.' Already he felt a flash of re- 
sentment against Lloyd Winslow. She was too young 
for a man of his years. Again the thought of the after- 
noon shaped itself in his mind, but in it there was no 
longer anything ludicrous or strange ; he could excuse a 
grandfather who might harbor such emotions. The 
girl was lovely, with hair of such honest gold, and eyes 
of such tender blue, that he was conscious of a feeling 
of both admiration and pleasure. Again he thought 
hotly of his associate. Lloyd Winslow had no business 
in this home. Why, she was scarce seventeen — ^while 
Norma was four years further on the womanly way to 
maturity, and was ages her elder in all knowledge that 
related to the world of which her brother was a part. 
What was it that drew him instantly to the girl, yet red 
with blushes and struggling with her evident confusion ? 
He looked again. Some expression, remote but dis- 
tinct; some movement, undefined but certain, brought 
the wife of John Harrold to his mind. Not her hair, 
nor her eyes, nor her color suggested it; but that grace 
which was faultless, that look which was fathomless, pure 
with sympathy and tender with truth, impressed upon 
hkn with potent force a memory of his womanly and 
beautiful friend. 

He had not observed at first how young she was. 
The fact that Winslow was a visitor precluded any sug- 
gestion of a child. Although a woman in stature, her 
slim form was in harmony with her features. 

Strangely moved, he sat for a moment in silence. His 
haughty mother would have marvelled at his surround- 
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ings, not knowing his mission, shocked and alarmed at 
his presence as a visitor in such a dwelling in such a 
neighborhood. She would have shuddered at the fear 
of some low entanglement, the result of rashness and in- 
discretion. Events were making singular companions 
for this scion of millions. But Harper Dean within him- 
self admitted that the inventor's instinct, which was 
also a grandfather's, had not gone astray; this contact 
had brought him a friend. 

The girl had watched him timidly, striving with her 
embarrassment and gradually overcoming it. After all, 
he was a man, young and pleasant, and these were the 
familiar precincts of her home. The face upon which 
she looked was not the white, impassive coimtenance 
of the actor, but it was human and engaging. She saw 
lines of truth and candor, and its color was red with 
honest health. The eyes were the eyes of her grand- 
father when he was gentle, and, if he was great and rich, 
his manner was modest and it tended to put her more 
at ease; and, then, her grandfather did not fear him. 
He had frightened her at first with his strange speech, 
but as he was since silent she remembered her duty as 
hostess. 

**Is this your first visit to — ^to— Harlem?*' she asked, 
timidly. 

He laughed again, open-eyed, at her with such an in- 
tonation of sincerity that she echoed it in relief. The 
integrity of the childhood that lingered in her now came 
forward without fear. 

**I have heard grandfather say that many rich New 
York people have never been here," she continued; 
"and Mr. Winslow told me that some of them never 
come above the north line of Central Park. Didn't 
they know?" 

"The habits of some rich people are peculiar," he 
answered, with another laugh, "but I fancy that Mr. 
Winslow forgot the Speedway. I shouldn't like him to 
be spokesman for me. There's St. Nicholas, and other 
avenues that lead to the country beautiful." 

"Yes," she said, looking at him with new interest. 
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" But it is my first visit to you/* he continued, ** which 
should not be my last. Harlem is old ground to me, 
although of late I have forgotten it. I have hunted here 
in my boyhood, and am sure that I remember this street 
as a country lane. And I am quite a young man yet, 
as you can see.'* 

He felt nearer to thirty as he spoke, and she smiled in 
reply. 

**You have lived always in New York?" 

"Yes," he replied, "always. And you?" 

"I have lived in the South," she exclaimed, with 
clasped hands. "The beautiful South! With its air, 
its flowers, and its lovely skies. Ah, how I love it!" 

"Where?" he asked. 

Her countenance changed instantly. She let her 
hands fall clasped into her lap, her gaze turned away. 

"Indeed," she answered, presently, "I was young — 
and grandfather has told me not to talk about myself. I 
know that it was lovely and that I can never forget it ; 
but some of the time I have lived — elsewhere and here. 
Mr. Winslow is a Southerner and loves the South, too." 

Harper was grave again ; her voice expressed so much. 
It was the fashion of certain actors to be bom in the 
South. Birth with them was a matter of convenience, 
and the North was cold, harsh, and unromantic. His 
resentment came again. Mr. Winslow's choicest inter- 
ests were in peril. The guardian angel which watched 
over vested interests was remembering the Theatrical 
Trust; Mr. Brussman was a sinner of such unusual 
merit. 

"You know Mr. Winslow?" observed Harper. "I 
remember that your grandfather said to me that he was a 
friend of your family." 

He spoke with a carelessness which he no longer felt. 
He was striving to be fair; to reserve his judgment tmtil 
he knew the facts. 

"There are only grandfather and myself," she an- 
swered. "Why, hasn't Mr. Winslow told you? You 
are such old friends." 

Harper grew more doubtful. 
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"I know Mr. Winslow well," he said; "and I also 
know his sister." 

He had no hesitation in speaking of Norma here. 
Something about the girl invited it. 

** His sister!" she exclaimed, clasping her hands again. 
"Isn't she divine?" 

"I think so," he replied, smiling at her enthusiasm, 
which went to his heart. "Have you seen her many 
times?" 

"I have seen her twice," was the reply. "I went 
with grandfather and Mr. Winslow. It was just heav- 
enly!" 

Here was information. The inventor was not lacking 
in vigilance and the actor was not given the license of 
opportunity. And if to-night by her mere presence she 
had won a friend for her grandfather, by her reference 
to Norma she had made one for herself. Not the 
brother of the actress himself could have influenced Har- 
per Dean to falsity. He remembered no time when by 
design or instruction he had been induced to a thought 
of either nobility or virtue. But some strain in his blood 
dated back to a man or woman who was pure, and he 
was incapable of baseness. Neither his father nor his 
mother made especial claim to morality. It was a 
question taken for granted, and never raised. They 
were correct in their outward lives, and would have 
scorned a breach of the established code of life ; but their 
religion was a selfish one, with little relenting. He had 
no responsibility for this girl whom he now saw for the 
first time, but he felt that for his relationship towards her 
Lloyd Winslow must accoimt to him. If their lines 
must run together, his partner must be clean ; not clean 
in the sense of high purpose or lofty motive, for in this 
Harper had not deceived himself, but he could be no liar 
to a woman or coward in a home. Not for Norma her- 
self would Harper Dean have compromised with such a 
thought. 

These reflections were not encouraged; they forced 
themselves upon him because of the presence of the girl, 
the remembered conduct of the grandfather, and the 
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fact that this report of Lloyd Winslow was suggestive of 
duplicity. It might be that he simply traded upon 
their relationship out of idleness and vanity. Such a 
lapse Harper could readily excuse, and such a lapse he 
must yet esteem it to be. He would not do his asso- 
ciate an injustice. 

He was tempted to ask her where she had met Wins- 
low and if she had known him long, but he refrained. 
The directness of the questions might alarm her, in view 
of what Winslow had said ; and, again, it would give a 
positive expression of his doubt. But the information 
came to him later. 

**Do you go out much?" he asked. 

She looked at him curiously. 

** If you mean to the theatre, I do not," she answered. 
"I walk or drive with grandfather occasionally, when 
he has the time. Generally, however, my life is lonely. 
I see little of the city and know little of the world. I 
spent two years at the sisters' school in Sacramento, but 
here I have a private tutor. Since there are but grand- 
father and myself, he thought it better that I should be 
educated at home. With my lessons in music and the 
languages, my time is fairly occupied. I have few 
friends." 

She spoke freely, forgetting Woodbury's admonition; 
she seemed to tmderstand that her guest must know 
little of a life like hers, and his presence inspired frank- 
ness. Her intuition had seen an interest in his eyes 
and answered it. 

**Who are your friends?" he asked. 

He realized how futile it would be for him to speak of 
those matters which he could discuss with every woman 
whom he had met during his life. 

**0h, I am not complaining," she laughed. "When 
I said that I was lonely, I was regretful of — of the South ; 
of the community from which grandfather brought me 
when he felt that he must remain for a long time in New 
York." 

Harper looked about him. To his experience, where 
decoration had been lavish always, the walls were 
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meagre; but the little parlor was not cheerless, and each 
detail of picture, ribbon, and flower disclosed a taste 
which was evidently hers. 

He fancied that he had solved the problem, and vent- 
ured again. 

**Is Mr. Winslow your tutor?" 

She answered by a sudden burst of laughter. 

**You are not in earnest?" she said. 

** Why," he responded, ** Winslow would make an ex- 
cellent tutor for any one. Think of how widely he has 
travelled. Is the idea so strange?" 

*'To me, yes," she replied. **I couldn't think of 
Mr. Winslow as a tutor." 

**Have you seen him on the stage?" 

'*No," and she smiled again. **But I have heard 
how delightful he is, and he has promised that I shall see 
him sometime. Mr. Prigg told me — Billy." 

Harper laughed now. He recalled Mr. Prigg. 

** You know him, certainly — ^since you are such friends 
with Mr. Winslow," continued the girl. **I remember, 
now, that Mr. Prigg has spoken of you, too. He is 
such a funny man, and so full of heart. Grandfather 
really enjoys him, and I think was quite grateful when 
Mr. Winslow brought him here. You see, grandfather 
has so few pleasures that I am glad for anything that 
can bring him a moment of joy." 

**A moment of joy — " The words impressed him. 
Her face had fallen slightly, and the expression that ac- 
companied them went to his heart. It had not occurred 
to him how wretched was the experience of the inventor 
during the period of his doubt and trouble. Like a 
flash it came to his mind. The years of labor, crowned 
ultimately with triumph; the hopes engendered by vic- 
tory, with its promise of wealth and honor; the proud 
satisfaction of a task accomplished, and the dishearten- 
ing sequel of the succeeding detail, complicated and not 
understood, that had to do with the procuring of money 
to prove success; the hopelessness of the remaining 
struggle when the sanguine nature was thwarted and 
buflEeted by those who coveted the product; the despair 
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of the man, harassed, when the fruits of his labor were 
threatened to be wrested from his hands. 

And Stephen Woodbury had worked for the girl be- 
fore him, bearing in his heart the knowledge that these 
careless tricksters with his fortune struck also at the 
future of this inmate of his home — the child of his heart, 
the very essence and pride of his life. 

Harper Dean had not meant to be unfair, but he 
was not deceived as to his father. He had never fos- 
tered a resentment of his purposes or plans, nor pre- 
sumed to criticise his conduct. The respect of a son 
was coupled with the force of custom, and Bartholomew 
Dean was a man to be honored and admired. But the 
young man was not blind to the workings of the system 
of Wall Street, and he knefw its heartlessness and cruelty. 
It was the rule by which they were august, and upon it 
was based the stability of the class of which he was a 
part. Throughout nature the strong prevailed, and the 
first law of the street was the old one of the survival of 
the fittest. He could not remedy it, but he could regret 
it, although he was nothing of a reformer. If his father 
was ruthless, all who led were so, and the power of the 
great meant necessarily the subjection of the many. 
But in this case he was brought to see clearly the pathos 
of one struggle in which he sought to be a factor, and he 
determined that he would be just. Stephen Woodbury 
should suffer by no act of his. 

As he reflected, the street door opened and closed, 
and he heard a step in the hall without ; Stephen Wood- 
bury had returned. • In Sl moment he had entered the 
little parlor, the bundle of drawings under his arm. 

**I saw your hat in the hall,** he remarked, as he 
grasped Harper's hand. **I felt that you would keep 
your promise, and come here." 

** Surely, since I said so,'* replied Harper. "It has 
been a great pleasure to meet Miss Woodbury." 

The inventor regarded his granddaughter with a smile 
of paternal admiration. 

'* Thank you," he said, **for both Rose and myself. 
We are a little family of much local pride. I call it a 
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close corporation when my temper is bad. I don't like 
corporations, Mr. Dean. I wish it were possible to ex- 
ploit inventions without them.'* 

**It might be better if we cotdd exploit the country 
without them," said Harper, with a smile. **It is a 
question considerably discussed at present, with no 
prospect of a sound solution. However, we can leave 
that to the political economists. With them lies the 
salvation of the country.*' 

** Perhaps," said Woodbury, gloomily. "Are you 
going, my child?" 

His granddaughter had risen and was preparing to 
retreat. She had enjoyed this half-hour with the new 
and entertaining visitor, so closely the friend of Mr. 
Winslow ; but now, under the 6over of her grandfather's 
return, she could take to flight. 

**Yes," she replied. ** Good-night, Mr. Dean. When 
grandfather gets on the subject of corporations I Uke 
to run away. He discusses them with Mr. Winslow." 

*'One must discuss something with Mr. Winslow," 
muttered Woodbury, with a lowered brow. "Good- 
night, my dear." 

Rose gave her hand to Harper, and, blushing under 
the words with which he reiterated his pleasure at meet- 
ing her, withdrew in fresh confusion, leaving Woodbury 
and his guest alone. 
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XIX 

A CONTROVERSY AND A CLIMAX 

HARPER knew the importance which his father at- 
tached to the purchase of the Woodbtuy invention, 
and he was ftdly conscious of the character of the task 
before him; considering the character of the man, and 
his recent train of thought, his difficulties were augment- 
ed. In making an estimate of what he had to do, he 
had now an opportunity to observe Woodbury in his 
home. It was here that the real man should appear, 
under relaxation and without restraint; and in such 
precincts and amid familiar associations, the passions 
should subside and the individual stand forth naked 
and without reserve. Here his mental processes were 
sincere, because it was his habit to practise frankness 
with himself ; and unconsciously he must be frank with 
others. Harper saw a square-jawed, gray-eyed man, 
loose-jointed and muscular, tall, but with a slight stoop. 
His movements were sluggish, suggesting weariness, and 
his abrupt and decisive manner was gone. His coun- 
tenance now disclosed a mixture of gentleness and in- 
decision, influenced by the proximity of his grand- 
daughter, and rendered more apparent by a certain 
awkwardness with which he regarded his guest. Har- 
per had noted some of these characteristics before; now, 
against this domestic background, they were more 
sharpjy defined. But Woodbury held a purpose, and 
he went to it without delay, his nervous manner disap- 
pearing as he proceeded. 

Pulling a table into the centre of the room, he spread 
out his drawings, and, requesting his guest to move his 
chair near, he began anew an explanation of his inven- 
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tion. Harper was familiar with its general plan and 
design, but now, with the details of his work before him, 
Woodbury was insistent as to its most subtle merit. 
His guest followed him closely, interested not only by 
the boldness of the conception, but by the manner in 
which each technical difficulty had been noted and over- 
come. Woodbury was conscious of the interest he 
excited, and his enthusiasm grew. Elaborately he 
expatiated on the significance of compressor, pipe, and 
boiler, showing how the air under pressure was main- 
tained within the converter, and its effect upon the 
metal; how, from the resulting heat the gases were burn- 
ed out and the residuum came forth pure. Engrosseld 
by his recital, the man lost something of the haggard 
and depressed demeanor which he had at first exhib- 
ited, and became again the Wpodbury of his office, dog- 
matic, sanguine, and assertive. Harper heard him with- 
out comment, and when the inventor had done, his eyes 
expressed his gratification. 

*' See," said the enthusiast, laying his broad palm upon 
the drawings and turning to his guest, " there is a device 
that solves the greatest secret of the steel trade; it puts 
all iron at the mercy of the smelter. It settles the ques- 
tion of cheap bridges and buildings, and takes fifty per 
cent, from the cost of constructing a railroad. What 
is it worth, Mr. Dean?'* 

Harper met his searching and anxious gaze with one 
of entire frankness. 

'*Much more than I can offer, I imagine, Mr. Wood- 
bury," he said. **This, in view of what you have al- 
ready told me." 

The inventor regarded him with a glance of inquiry. 

''What was that?" he asked. 

"Have you forgotten the agreement you have made: 
that already you have affected a satisfactory arrange- 
ment with a man who is to relieve you of all your diffi- 
culties?" 

"True," answered Woodbury, averting his eyes for 
an instant; **but that is subject to revision. I have not 
committed myself wholly. Otherwise I should not have 
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invited you here, or been at such pains to go so thor- 
oughly into the matter.'* 

** Was that your sole motive?" asked Harper, clearly, 
now feeling the ground safe beneath him. 

**No," answered Woodbury, after a moment of hesi- 
tation, **it was in part my motive, but I desired to talk 
with you further about Mr. Winslow; to talk with you 
about him where we could do so without interruption, 
and I could speak my mind freely. I can do that at 
home, where I have reason to understand better what 
my feelings are towards him. To be honest, I think 
you know him better than you have admitted." 

**No, sir; it isn't an admission, and there is no reason 
for any concealment upon my part," replied Harper, 
with dignity. " I am not in the habit of being indefinite 
with any one." 

**Some cases excuse it," said Woodbury, "although 
it is probabhr as you say. But at least you know him 
better than I do, although I have known him for years." 

*' Indeed," observed Harper, now curious and won- 
dering where the conversation would lead, **this is a 
surprise to me, following your remarks of this after- 
noon." 

*' If you mean the questions I asked you," said Wood- 
bury, **I can explain them. You may know a man 
long, but not intimately. You may meet a man, know 
him somewhat, and then not see him again for years. I 
knew Winslow a long time back, when he was a younger 
man than now, in Australia. These actors travel, you 
know. The life of such a man is not familiar to me, but 
you should have knowledge of it." 

**Why do you say that?" asked Harper. 

"You have had opportunity which I have lacked," 
replied Woodbury; "and Winslow has boasted of your 
friendship. I was glad to hear this, after I had seen you. 
I can judge of some men, and I felt that I could trust 
you." 

"Thank you," said Harper; "but still I don't under- 
stand." 

"You may be able to serve me with my invention," 
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continued Woodbury, with averted eyes, **and serve 
yourself as well ; but more. You can serve me in rela- 
tion to Winslow, since you know him and are his friend. 
You have seen my granddaughter — ^my Rose; you have 
observed her youth and innocence; you can guess how I 
hold her." 

**Yes,*' answered Harper, mystified and confused, as 
he noted the feeling that had crept into the tones of his 
companion. 

**I am nearly helpless here," Woodbury went on, a 
look of perplexity in his face, his voice now trembling. 
** There is no one to whom I can appeal, and my child is 
without a mother to guide her. She is young, and 
Winslow is forty-five at least. He can be soft enough 
and young enough and smooth enough in speech" — 
and here the manner of Woodbury changed again — 
**that is his business. I have reason to fear him, Mr. 
Dean." 

**I trust not, sir," answered Harper, wondering the 
more, and now embarrassed. *'If I understand you, 
you have my sympathy. While I am powerless to 
serve you, believe me, no man can be my friend who is 
either false or dishonorable." 

"There, I knew it!" gasped Woodbury, eagerly. 
** That's it! You wouldn't stand by a man who con- 
templated a base action?" 

** Never, sir," said Harper. 

*' Thank you," continued Woodbury, and Harper 
wondered why. **I knew you to be both honorable 
and discreet. You want my invention. Well, sir, you 
can help me with Winslow. Will you?" 

**I don't know what you require at my hands," 
said Harper, moving uneasily in his chair, sympathizing 
with the speaker but cursing the luck that had brought 
him to this predicament. ** Certainly, I am anxious to 
arrange for an interest in your invention; I am pre- 
pared to buy as much of it as you will sell. But this ref- 
erence to Mr. Winslow is something I can't consider. * 
It concerns you alone, and has no connection with any 
matter which relates to me." 
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**It has a connection with matters relating to me," 
responded Woodbury, **and this invention is mine, 
wholly. I am offering you a status with myself, if you 
will aid me with reference to this man. It is not an 
unreasonable request for a grandfather, and it should 
address itself to the integrity and manhood of any one." 

** Perhaps, if I knew your meaning," said Harper; 
**but I cannot permit you to make me your confidant, 
certainly not upon terms. Nothing between us justi- 
fies it." 

** Would your friendship for Winslow sanction him in 
something that would affect the peace and honor of 
those who never harmed him?" asked Woodbury, his 
eyes now fixed upon the young man's face. 

**It is a matter with which I have nothing to do," 
replied Harper, desperately. "Ihave no especial in- 
timacy with Mr. Winslow." 

'*He claims differently," said Woodbury. 

**I don't care what he claims," replied Harper, im- 
patiently. "I am not responsible for him in any man- 
ner; but my friendship for no man would sanction any- 
thing that was base or dishonorable." 

**What did I say?" exclaimed Woodbury, eagerly. 
'*I didn't mean to make you my confidant — ^that is, in 
the sense in which you state and as my words might 
imply. My feelings led me further than I meant, and 
your manner was sympathetic. I hope you will for- 
give me." 

"I do so, freely," answered Harper. "But as to 
Winslow, if I understand you, your remedy is apparent. 
You can show him the door and be quit of him. That 
is your undoubted right." 

"No," said Woodbury, gloomily. "I dare not do 
that." 

"Is Mr. Winslow the man of whom you have spoken 
— the man who has promised to back your invention?" 
asked Harper. 

"Ah, no," was the quick answer, and Woodbury's 
eyes again sought his. "You have quite mistaken me. 
He has a different hold upon me." 
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"I don't understand you, then/* said Harper, half 
disbelieving his own words, angry with Winslow, think- 
ing again of Norma and chagrined that he had been 
drawn into such a situation. Although the girl had ap- 
pealed to him, Woodbury now did not. He did not 
forget his moment of sentiment, but the square jaw 
and the restless eyes were not convincing; and the rude 
demeanor of the man now repelled him. He was half 
convinced that Woodbury harbored some design that 
was unworthy ; and since he, by absolute direction, was 
making his granddaughter a part of it — seeking to in- 
volve her, and to trade on an insinuation that was base 
— ^anti coupled his invention with the motive, the young 
man felt himself drawing away. He was clear-minded 
and intelligent, and not easily deceived. There was 
something sinister in Woodbury's anxiety as a grand- 
father, unjust to the situation and disloyal to the deep- 
eyed girl whom Harper had just seen, 

Woodbury had brought himself under control. The 
words and manner of the young man had calmed him. 
He settled himself back in his chair, his grim features 
flushed but composed. 

"I have been awkward,** he said, "and have failed of 
my purpose. I intended to interest you in my difficulty, 
making your desire to control my invention the object 
by which I shotdd enlist yotir sympathy. Mr. Winslow 
is no husband for my child; you can see that yourself; 
but he has involved her affections hopelessly. She cares 
for him to the point of worship, and what can I do? 
My slightest allusion to him brings tears, and I tremble 
for her future and her happiness. The man is cold and 
selfish, superficial and heartless. He hasn't spoken of 
marriage to me or to her; at least, if he has spoken to 
her she has not told me. That is not likely, considering 
her age and the embarrassment which she would nat- 
urally feel. But he comes here constantly and feels his 
power, mocking me by his manner and daily strength- 
ening himself in her heart. I don't know his designs, 
but, even if they mean marriage, they are tmwor- 
thy." 
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These were direct words, and to the point. Harper 
felt their force, and was both arotised and affected. 
But to him the impropriety of the statement and this 
laying bare so deliberately a matter of such depth led 
to doubt. In spite of the nature of the disclosure, he 
almost felt that Winslow merited some defence, and 
that in some manner his motives had been miscon- 
strued; since he had not spoken he was entitled to the 
charity of suspended judgment. 

" It may be as you say, Mr. Woodbury," replied Har- 
per, his voice agitated in spite of himself. "But, as 
deeply as I would feel for you if I kAew that you were 
right, this is something which shotild not have*been 
told to me." 

Woodbury had observed his manner and now leaned 
forward. There was a new gleam in his eyes and a 
new eagerness in his tones. 

"Ordinarily not," he replied, "but I am not an or- 
dinary man. You forget that he claims you as a friend ; 
he has said so to Rose." 

"Granted," replied Harper, still confused; "but what 
had you to hope from me? I am not Mr. Winslow*s 
keeper." 

" If you are his friend I suspect you to be the keeper 
of his purse, and that is paramount with Winslow," said 
Woodbury, bitterly; "and the man who keeps that 
keeps Winslow." 

"You do us both an injustice, sir," said Harper. 

"Is it true that you are his friend?" persisted Wood- 
bury. 

Harper thought again of Norma, of the fact that 
Winslow was her brother, of the uncertainty of his posi- 
tion, and the fact that by error here he might peril his 
chances for happiness. He did not lack courage, and 
in his career of exclusiveness, in which he had been de- 
ferred to, and the wealth which had given him power, 
he had never been forced to shirk any responsibility 
or avoid any issue. This had induced within him a cer- 
tain assertiveness and confidence. 

" For the purposes of this conversation," he said, with 
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a pompousness at which he smiled afterwards, "yqu 
may consider Mr. Winslow my friend.*' 

"Then you can help me,'* said Woodbury. "I will 
make it easy for you to do so.'* 

**In what manner?" asked Harper. 

"You can intervene," replied Woodbury, doggedly. 
"You have been here, and he will know it. You can 
suggest that you are interested yourself, and he will 
never dare complain." 

"Mr. Woodbury!" exclaimed Harper, starting up. 
"You are not in earnest?" 

"It will not corflplicate you," said Woodbury, ignor- 
ing his manner. "Winslow worships money, and any 
act of yours will influence him. I can supplement your 
action with a statement which will silence him, and he 
will acquiesce. Your father desires to control my de- 
vice; I know that. Serve me here and he can. do it. 
And I will feel all the better in association with him. 
My interests will then be safe." 

"This is invention, indeed!" ejaculated Harper, in 
astonishment. "It is quite worthy of your ingenuity, 
to say nothing more. But it is wild beyond words as 
connected with myself." 

" Not if you understand me," said Woodbury. " Wins- 
low can be satisfied, and I will find a way to reconcile 
my girl. You have gained your point, and all of us are 
served. The invention is worth millions." 

" If it were worth ten times its value," answered Har- 
per, with warmth, "your suggestion is preposterous." 

"It is not," answered Woodbury, his countenance 
now grown to a deeper flush as his old manner returned; 
"but I did not intend in the beginning to make it. I 
was led to it unwittingly after you had come here. I 
will now state my original design, and you can think of 
it. I cannot threaten Winslow; to do so would be to 
bring about a rupture at once, for the consequences of 
which I cannot answer. It might prove my grand- 
daughter's ruin in ruining me, for it would rob her of a 
protector, and leave her at the mercy of strangers in 
this heartless city. She has no relatives to whom she 
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could go. But I am not a patient man, Mr. Dean, nor 
wise ; the restraint I have been under is in hourly danger 
when he is here. You can warn him; tell him of the 
peril of his present course, and the result which waits on 
it. I cannot bring myself within the law by speaking 
more clearly, but you understand me. Warn him, Mr. 
Dean. Since you will not aid me otherwise, you may 
greatly aid him.*' 

Harper listened with profound amazement, but he 
was none the less impressed. The manner of Wood- 
bury was now subdued, but it had all the force of con- 
centration and an energy suppressefl. There was no 
mistaking his meaning, nor was there any reason to 
doubt his sincerity. Men nerved to desperation per- 
formed desperate deeds, and in Woodbury's every ac- 
cent there was breathed a threat that held a suggestion 
of something more than rage. Clearly Winslow was 
feared, and clearly Woodbury had determined upon a 
course that threatened tragedy. And the method he 
had pursued struck his listener: the reception of Wins- 
low with an anger concealed, a resentment masked by 
a show of indifference or perhaps inattention; appre- 
hension covered by an appearance of hospitality; the 
persistent insistence that Harper was his friend and 
this appeal to him now to act as intermediary ; the sug- 
gestion that he convey the threat of the act contem- 
plated but not stated — all pointed to a purpose formed, 
and the rugged and harsh demeanor of Woodbury, with 
his grim and awkward personality behind it, gave it 
both strength and an ominous significance. 

It was some time before Harper found words to reply, 
and when he did he rose to go. 

**I shall respect what you have said, Mr. Woodbury, 
so far as it deserves confidence,*' was his statement, 
"although I regret to have heard it. I have no com- 
plaint with your point of view, but you will be unjust 
if you fail to understand mine. I cannot interfere be- 
tween Mr. Winslow and yourself. It is so proper that 
you settle your difficulties between yourselves that I 
would be foolish to intervene." 
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"Very good," replied Woodbury, rising also; **I have 
done, at least, as I intended. I have given you an 
opportunity to get with me on my invention, you hav- 
ing sought me often for that purpose. You have the 
only terms that interest me. I have warned you, as a 
friend of Mr. Winslow. I will go further. You may 
spare yourself any future consideration of me at all, 
interesting yourself only in your friend. As to my in- 
vention, those now with me are adverse to interests of 
yours. They have informed me as to what those in- 
terests are. I preferred to deal with you, but, since I 
cannot, you will be made to feel the mistake you have 
made. State this to your father, Bartholomew Dean. 
I mean to die in the defence of what I have ; and if my 
relations with Winslow result in my destruction, you 
can never profit by any harm that comes to me. You 
have had your chance and you have spumed it. You 
may understand, further, that I know more of Winslow 
than he thinks. I have had him watched. You may 
use your own judgment in letting him know of this. He 
has lately come in contact with a woman who is danger- 
ous to me, and I know he seeks her for a purpose that 
bodes me no good. Until recently I believed her dead ; 
but, since she is here and her presence threatens me, I 
will involve her in any ruin that he brings to me.** 

Harper made no reply. He was angry and discon- 
certed. Woodbury's manner was quiet and his speech 
measured and composed, but the gleam in his eyes 
showed the feeling he repressed. They passed into the 
hall and the young man took his hat. 

"I have said aU this that you may employ it as you 
think best, Mr. Dean," continued Woodbury. "You 
may say as much or as little to Winslow as you please. 
But if you speak at all, you may promise him that the 
woman will not be spared. He will understand." 

"I have heard you," replied Harper, preparing to 
depart. "I must reconcile myself to the loss of any 
interest in your invention. I have been glad to meet 
your granddaughter, who is as attractive and charming 
as you know her to be. But I shall not mention the 
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subject to Winslow at all ; it would be unwarranted upon 
my part. Otherwise, I shall respect your words." 

**As you think best/* said Woodbury; **but you will 
reconsider your decision with reference to Winslow. 
You cannot do less. Rose will tell him that you have 
been here, and the matter will of necessity arise between 
you. I will not be hunted. Tell him why I have spoken 
to you and not to him, and he will understand. He will 
hesitate when you speak of this woman. She is at 
present the wife of a lawyer named Harrold.*' 

Harper swung about with a suddenness that brought 
the bent form of Woodbury erect. 

*'Mr. Woodbury,*' he cried, **this is infamous, sir!** 

"Ah, ha!'* exclaimed Woodbury, a flash in his eyes, 
stepping back that Harper might retrace his position 
on the steps, ** you know something of this ? Come back 
and I will say more.*' 

**You have said enough already,** answered Harper, 
pausing and irresolute. *'The name of that lady has no 
business in this conversation. You are presumptuous 
to mention it in such a manner.** 

** I will mention it as frequently as it serves me!** cried 
Woodbury, in triumph. **I will use it, too, if Winslow 
persists. Tell him so. Say to him that if harm comes 
to me, she will not be spared.** 

"Good-night, sir,** said Harper, descending to the 
walk. 

"Good-night,** responded Woodbury, following him. 

Harper hurried away, but some distance down the 
pavement he could not refrain from a glance backward. 
Woodbury stood in front of his house looking after 
him, his old manner resumed, his grim head bent low 
between his shoulders. 
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MR. WINSLOW SCORBS A FAILURE 

THE month of June had arrived, the theatres were 
closed or closing, and Normals season was over. 
That society of which the Dean family were a part had 
set about its annual migration. The Harrolds were to 
Unger awhile, much to Harper's satisfaction, but his 
mother was in a state of indecision about a trip to Eu- 
rope. Her daughter had urged her to come, and pend- 
ing her decision the family yacht had been put into 
commission. For the most selfish of reasons the young 
man desired her to go. The affairs of the Count De- 
Lancy were destined always to need the attention of 
some generous member of his wife's family, but Harper 
desired that period of undisturbed repose that would 
follow her departure, during which time he cotdd debate 
with himself as to how best, upon her return, he could 
discuss with her his intentions regarding Norma. He 
knew the ordeal in store for him. He could endure to 
think of that which waited him with his father, but, nat- 
urally, he shrank from the tears, entreaties, and anguish, 
however unworthy, with which his mother wotdd re- 
ceive his disclosure. 

During the days which followed his visit to the home 
of Stephen Woodbury, Mr. Winslow had remained in 
ignorance of the fact. The warning which was to have 
been given him remained unspoken, for the unwilling 
recipient of Woodbury's confidence was in a state of un- 
certainty and doubt. He made due report to his father 
of the inventor's refusal to deal with them with reference 
to his patent, but he did not elaborate the facts. It was 
enough to 'state that other interests had intervened, 
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which interests were supposedly adverse; but as to any- 
thing further he was silent. Bartholomew Dean made 
little comment. He was a man of moods under both 
opposition and disappointment, often silent, and again 
full of threats and invective. Now he grunted deep 
down in his capacious stomach, with the pupils of his 
eyes contracted under his bushy, white brows. 

'*Let him rest, then, for a time, my boy,*' he said. 
'* We have not got the iron tract yet, thanks to Harrold's 
sluggish methods ; but when we do we'll let Woodbury 
hear of us once more. He will find life in this commu- 
nity full of discomfort for a man unfriendly to us. And 
we shall learn of the men who are tied up with him and 
who aije adverse, as you say. Whatever it may cost us, 
we can arrange that they shall make no money." 

In a general sense these observations were neither 
wise nor fatherly, but Bartholomew Dean was, first of 
all, a financier. He left all questions of abstract mo- 
rality to Bishop Melville, who made them a business ; and 
since the Dean family sustained the best pew, and Har- 
per was at liberty to sit in it, he might hear the truth 
under immediate authority at any convenient time. 

And during this interval Bland was not idle. Inspired 
with new vigor in the help that had come to him, he 
was laying out the campaign for the war on the Syna- 
gogue with judgment and discretion. The columns 
of the Reflex breathed a new defiance, and every 
day recruits were dropping in with offers of allegiance. 
Mr. William Prigg, as one of the new movement's 
especial aids, was in his element, and pervaded Broad- 
way with a sense of certainty and enthusiasm that did 
much to inspire confidence in those who hesitated. 
The office experienced little difficulty in securing the 
best material. A new play had been selected for Norma, 
and a company organized for her support. Harper 
went frequently to the office to consult with his asso- 
ciates, and found himself greatly interested. While he 
sought to make himself familiar with the plans of his 
colleagues, he was shrewd enough to see that for the 
present it was sufficient for them if he provided the 
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money. This he did most generously. Additional the- 
atres were being leased, and the bookings in prospect 
were satisfactory. When in Winslow's company, the 
young man now watched him with a new interest, 
for he thought often of Woodbury's granddaughter. 
Their intimacy continued, for the actor still sought him; 
but Harper, carrying the knowledge that he had gained 
always in his mind, found that his conduct must be 
tempered by his love for the actor's sister. He could 
bring himself to view the situation thus without com- 
punction. The parting words of Woodbury had done 
much to deaden the good impression made by the grand- 
daughter, and the young man was yet resentful of the 
manner in which Mrs. Harrold's name had been men- 
tioned. He could not avoid a natural curiosity, which 
mingled with his indignation, but it did not affect his 
judgment. His loyalty was too deep to be thus dis- 
turbed. Winslow had learned nothing from Rose Wood- 
bury, or if he had he did not disclose it, and, if matters 
at the inventor's house continued strained, it could not 
be divined from his demeanor; at all times he main- 
tained his imperturbable self-possession. But if Wins- 
low's countenance was impassive — and that skill which 
he practised during his life as a profession concealed 
his thoughts from those with whom he came in contact — • 
his lips could Have told a story of some import had they 
so inclined. He had neglected no opportunity to en- 
joy the hospitality of the Harrold dwelling when he 
had been asked, and this was often. Mrs. Harrold had 
been at all times gracious, and though he continued 
suave and smooth, he carried something in his mind 
large with probabilities, of whose grim importance he 
was perfectly aware. 

It was one of the axioms of that shrewd person, Mr. 
Charles Brussman, which he had stated with confidence 
to his partners, Mann & Benjamin, that when a business 
was once established those who fought against it com- 
bated many disadvantages — circumstances which did not 
obtain to the discredit of the defence but were the especial 
impediments of the assaulting party; that in addition 
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to the natural struggle for the supremacy, were the ac« 
cidents which met the enemy who strove without the 
breastworks. 

** It is this way/' said the smooth little man. " When 
we are in possession of a situation and have been there 
long enough to understand it, the factor of chance fights 
against any who attempt to dislodge us; there are all 
the accidents of plague, pestilence, and famine. The 
enemy must come together, keep together, uniting in- 
terests that vary, and making sacrifices to the new con- 
test that adherence to older interests does not justify. 
Allies do not readily agree ; they have too many wives 
or sweethearts. I never forget that the love affair of 
the commanding general may lose him his army and 
the country the battle. Sweetheart is a source of weak- 
ness to the Opposition. I*m giving odds on it." 

But Bland was strong of purpose, with his paper in 
the balance and the announced theory of years to main- 
tain; Harper was resolute, having money without limit, 
and bent upon the elevation of Norma, until he could 
see his way to deal definitely with the conditions which 
confronted them. And Winslow had reason sufficient 
to stand to the new combination, because it meant a 
restoration of his prestige in the theatrical field, with 
both profit and fame. But he was the least succinct of 
mind, because of his view of life and a disposition to 
enjoy the triumph of the moment ; a fatalist because he 
lacked system and a just conception of true ambition. 
If it could have been known how much he placed in 
peril the new enterprise upon which they had embarked 
by a contemplated folly which was the result of his 
lack of moral force, Mr. Brussman might have rubbed 
his chubby hands most gleefully together, citing again 
his axiom of the factor of chance. 
■ All his life Winslow had been a lonely man — ^lonely in 
the sense that he was unmarried, and had Uved without 
a home. If Harper could have known it, this was 
strictly true. His career had been one of vanity and 
comfort. He had sustained few failures, and, caring for 
no one but himself, he lived selfishly and within him- 
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self. His attractive person had made him the idol of 
indefinite women, and a knowledge gained from his 
miscellaneous life had given him a certain position 
among men. He was a figure at clubs and a feature 
of indefinite drawing-rooms. These had paid tribute 
to a good voice and a style of speech contmon mostly 
to authors and artists. He told a story with applause, 
and was a wit who could amuse. Hence, his view of 
life was careless and superficial, seeing in women creat- 
ures of beauty and emotion, and in men those who 
aimed only at the accomplishment of selfish motive. 
To him, all humanity had its price, varied according to 
circumstance and station. These considerations only 
he respected, and his conduct was bent accordingly. 

It was on an aftempon when he knew that Harper 
and his sister would be absent that he strolled care- 
lessly down Madison Avenue and presented himself at 
the Harrold house. Under the pleasant June sun he 
looked the quiet and orderly gentleman of ease, tapping 
his immaculately creased trousers with his slender cane, 
his face heightened by just a trace of color. Perhaps 
this unusual sign was the sole evidence of the inward 
emotion which actuated him to put the theory of his life 
to the test, where even the remote possibility of error or 
miscalculation failed to detract from his estimate that 
the game was xnore than worth the candle. 

Mrs. Harrold was at home, and he was admitted to 
the familiar drawing-room. Something in her manner 
bespoke welcome and good-fellowship and increased the 
trace of crimson upon his cheeks. It may have been 
the white lace garment which so well became her, the 
rose in her hair, or both, which added to her beauty, 
matured and refined; or her eyes, which he thought the 
handsomest he had ever seen, spiritual in their depths, 
but expressive of something which he admired but could 
not comprehend. He was entirely at his ease as he 
surrendered his hat and cane and seated himself in the 
chair* to which she motioned him, feeling a new sense 
of the surrounding atmosphere of elegance and refine- 
ment which always appealed to him, but which now more 
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than ever impressed itself upon his susceptible tem- 
perament. 

**Your coming is most fortunate," she said. "To- 
day, of all days, I have been lonely." 

He smiled with inward satisfaction. She welcomed 
wholly those whom she welcomed at all ; she was candor 
incarnate; but so readily is truth misunderstood by 
those to whom the first blush of the world is sufficient. 

**My aunt Hodge is ill," he said, **and Norma is at- 
tending upon her. I am not, myself, in my good aunt's 
favor. She is crotchety, and well along in that age 
when rheumatism is almost a blessing in disguise, be- 
cause it furnishes an excuse. My own health is so good 
that I suspect most invalids of selfishness. You are 
never sick, I imagine?" 

** Not often," she replied, wondering at his glance of un- 
usual admiration. ** I am going to take your speech in 
the spirit in which it was uttered — lightly and without 
significance. Your aunt Hodge is a most admirable 
creature." 

**A11 women are admirable creatures," he laughed. 
"There are certain allowances which we are bound to 
make to time and temper, but generally they find favor 
with me. My aunt Hodge would find me a devoted 
relative if she would permit. Do you recollect a lady 
whom we met some years ago — I believe before you 
married Mr. Harrold — ^a Mrs. Meunch, as she has since 
become?" 

"Do I?" she answered, her countenance expressing a 
mingled amusement and concern. "Why, she lives 
immediately at hand, to my perpetual dismay. I could 
never induce her to approve of me after we landed 
from our eventful voyage ; which leads me to the belief 
that on shipboard she was a hypocrite. As she is a rela- 
tive of Harper Dean and keeps me under stem surveil- 
lance when he comes here, I am unable either to forget 
or ignore her." 

" I met her without," he said. " She was just descend- 
ing from her carriage ; but she took occasion to inspect 
me from across the street, very gently acknowledging 
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my bow and eying me with such a vicious certainty of 
recollection that I was induced to remember some of 
the uncharitable characteristics of my aunt Hodge; 
hence the speech which you have taken in the spirit in 
which it was uttered/' 

**That is quite sufficient to insure your pardon," she 
smiled. **Some day, however, I hope to conquer even 
Mrs. Meunch.*' 

**You would conquer any one," he muttered. 

'* Thank you," she responded, promptly, hearing 
him, as in fact he had designed; "but you don't know 
how hard it is to conquer some women. Really, we are 
most unjust to one another, sometimes." 

**Do you know, I have thought of that," he said, 
seriously, as though it were important, maldng a show 
of a certain depth; *'and I have wondered at it, too. 
And women have so much cause for a common under- 
standing. Life puts them on the defensive, but they 
never seem to realize it. Their disposition to hate one 
another often makes a man's opportunity." 

** Apropos of what?" 

'* Apropos of nothing, except my glimpse of Mrs. 
Meunch and your remark. If I had found women con- 
sistent, I should have been a married man." 

'* Have you been happier because you Ijave not found 
them consistent?" she asked, gravely. 

'* Have I been happier because I am unmarried ? you 
mean," he replied. **How can I tell, without the ex- 
perience? Perhaps I shall ask you the question." 

"Don't," she laughed; ** because it will lead us 
further than we can go this afternoon." 

*' There are many afternoons," he replied, now grave 
himself, and practising the art in which he excelled. 

** Scarcely sufficient for the subject," she smiled, ** con- 
sidering your age and mine. Unless you mean to make 
a late reformation and seek counsel." 

** Perhaps I do," he answered, quietly, '* and certainly I 
seek counsel. Your suggestion as to age amuses me." 

**Is it a tender point with you?" she asked, slyly but 
good-naturedly. 
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It was, and she suspected that it was, but she did not 
intend to be ill-tempered. His self-sufficiency was ir- 
ritating, now obviously disclosed for the first time ; but 
the day was pleasant and her humor was the best. He 
was, in truth, a man of such carriage that his age was 
never questioned, hence at this moment he felt it the 
more. 

'*I hope to be a young man twenty years hence," he 
replied, with no display of annoyance, **and it is as 
great a folly to speak of years as they relate to you as 
to do so with reference to Norma; and you are more 
beautiful." 

She did not reply at once. His words startled her. 
There was that in his manner not to be misunderstood, 
and he had purposely employed the manner and accent 
he had used a hundred times before. She hesitated 
because of the ring in his voice and the light in his eyes, 
and pondered upon what he might mean. If his con- 
duct was sinister it was to be stopped at once; but he 
had been for days a visitor at her house and had been 
at all times circumspect. If his language was the af- 
fectation of the actor inclined a trifle towards senti- 
ment, she might ignore his lapse of good taste and for 
Norma's sake excuse it. Upon reflection, she decided to 
give him the benefit of the doubt. 

**Why did you say that, my friend?" she asked, with 
her voice sunk low in reproach. **I never thought to 
hear words from you while you were my guest that I 
should be compelled to resent." 

It was a fair warning, if he had heeded it, but he was 
filled with self-confidence. And he had been thinking, 
too. He had observed her hesitation, the thoughtful 
look that crept into her eyes, and then he noted the 
change in her voice and demeanor. Such conduct was 
his by daily practice, and he beamed upon her with ad- 
miration and delight. But he went slowly, to make 
certain his ground. 

** I said it because it was true," he replied. *' Surely, 
a friend who is sincere has privileges. It was a preface 
to our discussion of the subject of marriage, as marriage 
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might have related to me. This calls to my mind the 
plot of Normals new play. Did she speak to you of it ?'* 

*'No," she replied. 

**Its moral is a warning against marriage; certainly 
to mature gentlemen who' are of youthful temperament 
and wise enough to see life's brighter side, although in 
this case the hero is young enough. I suggested the 
story, knowing the facts to have once occurred. The 
heroine is a young wife who slays her husband ; poisons 
him to the advantage of a handsomer man. It was not 
based upon the English case (although that proves that 
the subject is not necessarily mediaeval) , and it is dressed 
in modem dialogue with the environments and scenery 
of to-day. I should have thought you wotdd have 
heard of it, as you would, indeed, if Norma had had op- 
portunity to see you. Dean is pleased, and the work 
has been done by a skilful dramatist. There are some 
interesting details about the central idea, all of which 
happened in Australia years ago. Are you interested ?" 

**Yes," she answered, her voice low and her face 
averted. 

**The theme is, of course, love,** he continued, **but 
the basis of the plot is the murder of the husband, as I 
have stated. The tragic circumstances were refreshed 
in my mind by an old acquaintance, one Woodbury, who 
lived formerly in the New South Wales mining country, 
and whose house in New York I have occasion to visit; 
the sentiment was woven around them. A pretty story, 
too, tender and gentle beyond words.** 

He stopped as he heard her move, but did not look 
towards her. His voice had changed, and his own 
tnanner had subdued itself to fit its tones. If he had 
looked he would have seen that she had risen from her 
chair, staring at him with features that were ghastly. 
Her white and shapely hands with their slender fingers 
trembled as she leaned against the table, and her eyes, 
startled but dry, looked at him pleadingly as though 
she sought the motive for his recital — a recital that had 
wounded her. He did not observe this, intent now 
upon his purpose, and shaping his actions towards a 
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plan which his fancy had worked out. He had designed 
to speak with averted face, expressing his emotion care- 
fully and in guarded language, until in the climax he 
could spring suddenly upon his declaration. At the 
movement of her dress he was exultant in the fact that 
he had stirred her; that the significance of his manner, 
now melting into tenderness, had given her woman's 
heart a knowledge of his meaning. He had4ingered with 
such gentle emphasis upon the word love that it must 
have thrilled her. 

** You should not think it strange when I state that 
at the reading you were entirely in my mind,'* he 
continued, hesitating again as he heard her start once 
more, this time violently, and with a movement almost 
sufficient to turn him from his studied purpose; "but 
the language by a most singular chance gave to the 
strange woman who was ready to commit this crime 
certain attributes which I know to be yours. This fas- 
cinated me. Perhaps it was because of the kindly in- 
timacy you have allowed me, quite too dangerous for 
my peace of mind. It flowed very softly into my heart. 
I thought of you as a woman beyond prejudice, and 
of noble independence — one not botmd to form and 
ritual, but with a heart generous for the man who loved 
her. I fancied I saw in this creature of the dramatist's 
imagination the woman whom I believe to have sick- 
ened of a dull affection that falls so far short of her 
ideal — an ideal that inclines her heart to romance, to 
poetry, and to music — ^with a husband grown dry in the 
detail of business, neglectful of his duties at home, while 
his stupid fancy is stirred elsewhere. Mind you, I make 
no insinuations, but this is necessary in view of the 
fact that I have so come to love you. I know you will 
be charitable. I have heard you say a hundred times 
that the affections are beyond our control; that love 
cannot be forced, but springs responsive in the human 
breast to the first meeting with the heart's affinity. I 
cannot be mistaken. You understand me — and will be 
merciful." 

His words were the culmination of days of thought. 
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From the moment of his first request to Harper Dean 
to take him to her house, he had carried this ptirpose in 
his heart. Mrs. Harrold had been the one object of his 
vanity, the supreme object of his imagination. Every 
other conquest was vain beside this peerless creature of 
gentle repose and languid movement, of strong mind 
and soft speech — she who thought above him, dwelt 
above him, and lived in a realm to which he aspired 
but v/hich he did not tmderstand ; whom he could bring 
to his own level because she was a woman, and because 
he fancied he knew the emotions of her sex, and that 
they were powerless to resist him. The idea had ab- 
sorbed him. It was something so worthy of him; so 
intensely to be appreciated and understood. It would 
mean a triumph beyond the assurance or ambitions of 
ordinary men. Accomplished, it would crown his 
career as a master of the female heart. She stood so 
high, and was so representative of the type which the 
worthiest most valued and esteemed, that her subjuga- 
tion by himself was a proof of the correctness of his 
theories and his own invincibility. He had never a 
thought of failure. Not for an instant did he doubt 
himself. 

His voice had fallen until he ended in a tone scarcely 
above a whisper. His emotions appeared to overpower 
him ; then he threw himself about suddenly and fiercely, 
as though the passion that subdued him had leaped 
within him, after its interval of rest, with all the vigor of 
a restless vehemence. 

It was magnificently done in movement and execu- 
tion, as he himself would have esteemed it, and he now 
stood before her, his arms outstretched, with head erect, 
his fine form thrown into an attitude of both pleading 
and dejection. It might have moved even a good 
woman to believe in his sincerity, however much his 
language would have outraged her dignity and con- 
science. But this woman, though a good woman, was 
not deceived, nor hurt in either dignity or pride, because 
of her contempt for him and her knowledge of herself, 
although she was pale and wan, and trembled still in 
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spite of her bravest eflEorts to control herself. He look- 
ed at her with surprise and triumph; but it was in a 
voice of sorrow with which fear was mingled that she 
replied to him. 

"Will you go now, Mr. Winslow?" she said. " I have 
heard you patiently enough, because I must, although 
I wonder how I have deserved this." 

"You deserve more," he cried, eagerly — "much more 
than I have said. I have been sudden — ^you are unpre- 
pared — ah, my sweetest friend! — " 

She waved him off with a gesture that he did not 
understand, her face now fallen and averted, while he 
stood regarding her with eager doubt, flushed and exult- 
ant. 

"I am not repulsed — ^your gentle voice — ^your tender 
agitation — " 

She placed her hand upon her breast, her countenance 
now uplifted, but with closed eyes. 

"Perhaps I deserve some punishment," she mut- 
tered. "Just Heaven! and I have been so happy! I 
do not understand the extent of your error, Mr. Wins- 
low. But go — at once. I have seen the time when I 
could make proper reply to you, but my blessed forttme 
has unnerved me. After all, I am a woman, and your 
baseness has made me feel it. For this htimiliation is 
not all my own. It is — it is-—" 

She struggled slightly, and he caught her as she fell 
forward, assisting her to a chair. He had not under- 
stood the word "baseness"; it had come to him as 
"weakness" from her pallid lips, and her reference to 
humiliation had escaped him. He knew only that she 
who had been self-reliant above all women whom he 
had met had grown weak and faint under his words. 
Although he had been an actor, he had felt what he had 
spoken as much as it was within his selfish heart to 
feel. He dropped to his knees beside her, chafing her 
cold hands, kissing them eagerly, unconscious of the fact 
that Thomas had entered the room. The man was pass- 
ing through the hall when the unusual movement from 
within arrested his attention, and he had entered 
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without call. His shadow fell across the floor, and Wins- 
low started up. In his excitement, the wrath ex- 
pressed in the face of the man, who adored his mistress, 
was lost to him 

"She has fainted, Thomas," he said. "Summon a 
maid at once, and get some water.*' 

The man hesitated and then ran into the hall, calling 
to a woman, who came immediately. She flew towards 
the limp figure in the chair. 

"You will go, sir," said Thomas, presenting to the 
surprised Winslow his hat and cane. 

The actor paused, with a glance at the white face 
now upon the maid's shoulder. The woman was loosen- 
ing the laces at her mistress's throat. He looked again 
at the resolute countenance that was flushed and fright- 
ened before him, that twitched with something that 
struggled under the habitual restraint. It was natural 
that the servant should be alarmed and disconcerted. 
Winslow wondered how much the man had seen. 

Without further word he took possession of his be- 
longings and passed into the hall, the man at his heels, 
descending hurriedly to the street. He quivered now 
himself, tmder the influence of the scene through which 
he had passed, speculating as to whether he had achieved 
a defeat or victory. In his agitation he was uncon- 
scious of the angry force with which the heavy door 
had been closed behind him. 
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WINSLOW'S CONGfi 

NEVER while he lived was Lloyd Winslow to know 
again the acute emotions which followed the scene 
of his eventftil avowal to Mrs. Harrold. Never, in the 
triumph of his success before the footlights, when, belted 
and feathered, he conquered fate and rapiered his way 
to glory, was he to sustain in the plaudits of an audience 
the impression which that memorable incident was to 
bring to him. He was not without a conception of 
truth and purity, although he respected neither. Some- 
where in the realm of human conduct must dwell that 
innocence of which his poetry told, and the language of 
virtue which it was his trade to speak, although ideal, 
lived in the mind if not in the observance. Winslow 
had believed in neither man nor woman, because he 
was himself his type ; but he could feel, because he spoke, 
and this cultivated trait enabled him to judge a crisis 
when he met it. Since all his life he had worshipped 
virtue in the abstract, its revelation as a fact meant 
for him a pause for a better view; his own shame had 
g>ven him a last chance, and while to heed it was salva- 
tion for his manhood and his remaining dignity, its 
scorn was his more abject damnation. 

He elected to reject it. 

He had left the Harrold dwelling with his spirits high. 
Trembling under the touch of the limp form that had 
rested for an instant upon his arm, filled with an ecstatic 
memory of the kisses he had pressed upon the shapely 
hand, his heart throbbing with an emotion which he had 
mistaken, he trod upon the June air. His vanity was 
upon a pinnacle. This gorgeous creature, one of the 
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noblest of her sex, had faltered under the spell of his 
words and been overcome. The scene was not subject 
to misconstruction; she had been neither outraged nor 
angry ; under an excess of tenderness, which by his art 
he had surprised from her, she had responded to his 
words by the very strongest evidence of compliance. 
There was no doubt about the character of his conquest ; 
he was justified in assigning to her the highest place 
among women. He remembered to have heard Harper 
Dean, who was of the inner ele9.t, and hence authority, 
say many times that she typified everything that was 
refined and impressive in aristocratic femininity. He 
could have cursed the stupid footman who came so inop- 
portunely ; and then he recalled that this incident might 
bring its embarrassments. He paused, uneasy, under 
the reflection. Footmen possessed of such knowledge 
were proverbial exactors of tribute. No matter — ^here 
he could afford to pay any price for silence. And there 
was no need for immediate apprehension. A footman 
with ability enough to realize on such a situation would 
have the good judgment not to carry it elsewhere first. 
The significant manner of Thomas was suggestive of this 
much — ^and Winslow felt that he could forgive the occa- 
sion any evil consequence in return for the felicity it 
had brought to him. 

Thrilled by his thoughts, he went to his club to idle 
in his rapture through the day. He dined early, his 
appetite orderly and his digestion perfect under his im- 
mense complacency. And then, as dusk fell, a messen- 
ger brought him a letter. He receipted for it at the 
desk, scarcely able to conceal from the club accountant 
his satisfaction as the missive reached his hand. It 
was so like the many charming events which had pre- 
ceded it. If only this admiring bookkeeper could have 
known how high had been his flight, and where success 
had alighted, Winslow knew that he would have been 
envied infinitely above the mere men of milUons who 
favored the establishment with their patronage. What 
was money to the glad power of conquering that to 
which gold had always been a slave ? Then, in a remote 
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comer, comfortable in a great leather chair, he broke 
the seal. Under the words which met his eyes his smile 
faded. 

They read: 

" Mr. Winslow, — Perhaps it would be better if I did not 
write this letter; perhaps it would be better to leave the hideotis 
scene through which we have just passed for its lesson to the 
memory of each of us: to you the recollection of a woman writh- 
ing and helpless tmder sudden and tmexpected insult in which 
ingratitude made its baseness deeper, and to me the knowledge 
that for her the friendship of a man is never safe. Even in the 
brief time which I permit to pass between the writing of this 
letter and the scene which has reauired it, I have struggled in 
vain to think wherein you were innuenced; at what point in my 
own conduct I was lax, and where I slipped to induce you to 
almost the divine foUy of misjudging one so reverently and so 
proudly a wife. Never in the broadest moments of my generosity 
for you have I done my exalted husband the injustice of a com- 
parison, never sunk to the consideration by even a furtive im- 
pression of the difference between a man whose whole life has 
been that of studied and sober usefulness and you, whom I now 
know to have lived so idly and without purpose as to be 
scarcely worth your own self-respect. This thought has stirred 
me to anger, and prompted me to words so unusual. I am per- 
fectly aware of my own unimportance disconnected with my 
responsibility as a wife, but I never received you from other 
motives than kindness, and in that respect I never failed. At 
the instance of Mr. Dean, who would question the affront you 
put upon me, out of consideration for your sister, whom I have 
tenderly loved, and out of consideration even for yourself, while 
I thought you worthy and of proper heart, I liave welcomed 
you freely to my house. It is needless to say that you will come 
no more. It is needless to say that I must ignore the fact of your 
existence hereafter, and for the salvation of my fair prejudices 
for men forget that you have lived. I do not dismiss you with a 
few ciirt words of a justly angered woman. I would not have 
even you misjudge me. I recognize a certain sinister imputa- 
tion in your language, and if any knowledge there misled you, I 
am prepared. If you possess the means to do me harm, I do 
not doubt that you will use them, but I have that within which 
shall sustain me. To you I have been guilty only in failing to 
let you know how I have adored my husband. Perhaps it was 
because of some premonition of what has followed that this 
sacred matter did not arise between us. 

"Violet Harrold." 

It was signed boldly. 

He finished the reading of this letter speechless. 
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For a time he cotdd scarcely believe the evidence of his 
eyes, and when the truth fastened itself upon his deeply 
rooted egotism he was almost wounded. But his sense of 
humiliation was nothing to his rage and disappoint- 
ment. In every sentence he knew himself despised, and 
from such a source the barb went deeper as he thought 
of it. Forbidden her house — ^the house where he had 
long schemed co arrive at the familiar footing he 
had at last achieved — not to be recognized on the 
street! He shrank back in histchair, for an instant, in 
dismay. As he recovered, his thought was to reply. 
He made a movement to ring for writing materials ; but 
a glance at the letter stopped him with a suddenness 
that made him sober. His passion played through all 
his moods ; never did he depict anger upon the stage as 
now, when he sat cursing in his fury, thinking of the fall 
which had dropped him from the very heavens into an 
abyss. His first and controlling impulse was for re- 
venge — ^the cardinal instinct of a man entirely mean 
when halted or affronted by a woman. He would 
strike. He thought of Norma, and then of Harper Dean. 
So entirely did his anger confuse him that as his vanity 
reasserted itself he thought to appeal to them. He 
could shape a story that would alienate both; a griev- 
ance which should combine suspicion and distrust, 
lago was a favorite r61e. But again he halted, checking 
himself as he saw where rage would lead him. How- 
ever foolish she was to plunge him into such a di- 
iemima, Mrs. Harrold, with her words of scorn touching 
even his sordid soul, was safe. Her letter showed this, 
as he was wise enough to know when his senses calmed. 
She had a husband to protect her, a man of such strength 
and power that Winslow might well think of him with 
fear. She would be mad to speak, in his estimate of 
motive ; but who could fathom such a woman ? He re- 
called that Harper Dean was attached to John Harrold, 
taking nothing into account which related to his wife ; and 
as for Norma, his own credit with her was light. She 
had for him little affection, and the respect which she 
gave to him as an elder brother might easily be lost if 
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she knew the half of what he had done. As he re- 
flected he came to see that he would have credit no- 
where, and these considerations, forced through the 
armor of his conceit, sent him back to fear and dejection. 
With the facts estabUshed, Harper Dean would boot 
him out of his acquaintance ; an example to which even 
Halsey Bland would lend a willing foot. The editor of 
the Reflex, besides being a man of honor, would natu- 
rally stay with the money in their partnership. Norma 
was a girl who must sustain hersetf , and, though of his 
blood, she was not of his thought; she was the daughter 
of her mother, inheriting but few of those characteristics 
which Winslow had himself from their irresponsible 
father. He looked again at the accusing missive, now a 
document of deep and baleftd significance. This was 
why she dared so to write to him. Curse the luck! What 
a fool he had been! 

Would she tell? 

Here was humiliation, in truth; it suflBced even for 
him, and as his thoughts framed the miserable question 
it came to him — how many thousands of times some 
abject coward had been driven to ask it of himself! 

Whom would she tell — ^her husband ? 

Again his soul went back on him — and he had worn 
a sword in the glory of the stage, and been knighted for 
noble deeds! 

With the desperation of a bravo or a braggart he 
might have dared the situation, fronting it like a black- 
guard ; but Harrold was a strong man, rich, and of un- 
usual association. He had not thought of this before. 
There were courts with queer powers; and people who 
were fanatics and religious would affect such horror at 
his conduct. Curse it! He remembered that there 
were foolish men who set store by their homes, and 
affected to protect women whether they needed it or 
not. He might have obeyed his primal instinct and 
slunk away in flight to England ; he maintained a cer- 
tain credit there, and had made no serious errors ; but 
he could not so surrender his late aspirations. He had 
held within his grasp the opportunities of a gentleman, 
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and his new association promised him a position and 
success such as all his life he had envied and desired. 
These he had imperilled, and this insensate woman 
might ruin him forever. His cunning spirit now framed 
an apology, and for a long half -hour he shaped it in his 
mind. He could humble himself like a Uriah Heep, de- 
grade himself like a Fagin, or scheme like Rodin to re- 
store himself. What should he do? He had still a 
certain confidence. 

And all the time there lay within the closing words 
of her letter a significance to which he was blind; and 
as he struggled with every evil emotion of which his 
nature was capable, the victim of his unworthiness, as 
deeply agitated, paced a chamber in her home, seeking 
a consolation in a sublime philosophy that was as void 
to his callous heart as the ashes of the Dead Sea fruit 
upon the dry lips of despair. 
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HARPER SPEAKS 

MATTERS with Harper Dean had reached a point 
where, as they related to Norma Winslow, he felt 
that he thoroughly knew himself. Since his eventftil 
conversation with Mrs. Harrold he had been of this 
mind, and, so concluding, he had grown deHberate. His 
parents were still in the balance, both formidable and 
suggestive of menace. This was not a pleasant position 
for a lover, young and ardent, who was permitted to be 
only sure of himself. But so trusting himself, and with 
confidence in the girl of his choice, he had lost the con- 
fusion incident to doubt, and had been able to proceed 
with something like order. As to his determination re- 
garding the Theatrical Trust, he was in perfect accord 
with Halsey Bland, whom he had learned to respect 
greatly, and whose views he had adopted. Accepting 
the finer side of his business experiment, because it re- 
lated to Norma, and, further, because it appealed to him, 
he had come to believe in its principle. The Trust was 
wrong, its motives were mercenary, and greed was base 
where it subverted art. He was not alone in this view, 
even as one who adopted it from without; he had dis- 
cussed the legal and commercial aspect of his venture 
with John Harrold, and no longer mistook the nature 
of the task he had set about. The Trust had no illusions ; 
to it the business, art or not, was a question of money. 
The theatre was valuable only as it would attract, and 
this meant a willingness upon the part of the public to 
pay for what it offered. The Trust was an institution, 
as definite as any other enterprise that was incorporated 
and dealt with the question of expenditures and receipts. 
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Of course it must look to the quality of its wares, for 
that had to do with their value ; but it had no scruples ; 
no Trust had any scruples. It did not matter that it 
was inimical to the public interest, which fact it 
denied. The organization was like an individual, look- 
ing first to self, its relations a mere matter of contract. 
A Trust was simply a form of petty government with 
the same aims and objects, and since so many business 
enterprises had taken this form, a Theatrical Trust, the 
most typical of all because of circimistances which 
enabled it to become truly a monopoly, had followed as 
a natural consequence. Trinity Church was a corpora- 
tion, and one of special privilege, too. True, a Trust 
tended to centralize interests and perpetuate them like 
the ancient law of entail, but that was a matter for the 
law-makers. Whatever was modem was right, and the 
Synagogue was ready to try out the issue on moral 
grounds as well as legal ones ; the artistic question could 
take care of itself when the fight was over. 

Harper Dean was satisfied with his new position as a 
reformer, as he jocularly called it, and at which his 
father laughed; but the moving influence was always 
Norma. He had freed her from reliance upon the or- 
ganization and made her independent. He had also 
eqmpped Halsey Bland for the contest which he was 
waging nobly. Even though he failed, which he did 
not intend to do, the movement would be productive 
of good. Every such effort had so resulted. But above 
all he had been true to the first impression that had in- 
clined him to the girl, and now he was ready to speak 
his mind. Having settled his destiny with her, he was 
ready to debate it with his people. 

Their meetings at Mrs. Harrold's had been interrupted. 
Much to their concern, their good friend was afflicted 
with a startling and sudden illness. Norma, filled with 
fear and sympathy and longing to be of service, would 
have gone to her eagerly ; but Mrs. Harrold was secluded, 
and had denied herself to all. In view of this strange 
conduct the girl dared not intrude. Mrs. Harrold had 
a husband and a home, with all those duties and re- 
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strictions of which Norma felt she could not know, and 
since her friend desired privacy there was, of course, a 
proper reason. 

Now, since she was alone, and having formed his 
resolution. Harper sent a messenger to Normals apart- 
ments to announce his coming there. He had some- 
thing of especial moment which he desired to say, 
and upon which he had thought long. She was to re- 
turn him an answer of denial if for any reason she saw 
fit to do so. 

This word the girl received with a rush of tender feel- 
ings. As they had grown familiar of late she had grown 
content, but always she waited his formal words. So 
certain was she of their coming that she had endeavored 
to prepare herself, but now she was impressed. Some- 
thing in the language of his note, stilted and formal, 
presaged the crisis; yet it was none the less eventful. 
No woman ever witnessed this supreme approach, 
whether she welcomed it or not, without an added flutter 
at the heart. 

He came at the time appointed, an hour early in the 
afternoon, and she received him in her little parlor. 
She was lovely in the simple dress she wore, the 
white flowers in her hair scarcely less delicate than the 
snowy texture of her skin and giving emphasis to the 
hue of her cheeks. His own heart throbbed tumultu- 
ously, striving with the calm which he assumed. He 
looked at her with eyes that joyed. It was delightful, 
this first invasion of her home. Heretofore, they had 
met and parted in the public reception-room of the 
apartment-house on its first floor; this, out of his caution 
for her, and always, as it were, under the scrutiny of its 
employes, when he had occasion to call for her on % 
such evenings: as he saw her without the company of 
Mrs. Harrold. Now he sat within the very atmosphere 
which was a part of her. He breathed it with delight. 
There was a delicious suggestion of intimacy in her very 
presence, connecting itself with her daily belongings 
which were about him. Furniture, pictures, and decora- 
tion bespoke her taste, and upon the marble of a sh^lf^ 
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rich with Venetian ornaments and delicate bric-k-brac, 
was his picture, the centre of many of her own. This 
alone was overwhelming. He cotdd have laughed at 
his strange embarrassment, but it would have been a 
laugh of happiness. 

After an interchange of words, the grotesque formality 
of which appealed alike to them both, they seated them- 
selves in silence. Then he was amazed to find her 
the more at ease, and he started with a sudden fear as 
the thought came to him that it might arise from 
custom or indifference. This was not to be endured, 
and he flushed with apprehension, his confusion the 
deeper as he felt a sense of inward revolt. How was 
it that he, the master of such a situation — come to 
bestow himself and his admitted fortune upon a girl 
for whom he must war with his people — ^should feel 
an indecision that he had never known in the pres- 
ence of any woman before ? It was at this moment 
that he realized most fully the artificial nature of his 
training. The girl before him was sincere, almost art- 
less, despite the fact that acting was her vocation. 
Nothing intervened between her and her heart's de- 
sire except her extended hand and murmured consent. 
He might look through her life, if he desired. He 
would see much there that was plain and commonplace, 
but nothing at which merit might blush. Both had 
lived above the stress of want, he, with every luxury 
at his call, having only to ask in order to receive. 
Her view had been broader. She had lived under 
wholesome impulse, heretofore obscure, but hopeful in 
effort, and with an ambition to achieve. Her life held 
a note of God*s freedom. Both now approached the 
crucial moment, with each in the balance. It was para 
mount even to that other and final crucial moment 
with each again in the balance. The two would meas- 
ure the personality of each, making the comparison 
now. He felt her superiority, and was glad of it. She 
knew he felt it, and was glad of it. It was a woman's 
epoch, the single and momentous hour of conquest and 
surrender; for when she gave her hand she gave her 
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strength, and the man must bend it thereafter. Hence- 
forth, to that other crucial moment, her destiny was his 
if he were true. It was a tribute to himself, no less 
than an acknowledgment to her, that he cotild feel so 
at this moment. 

A pause had ensued between them, following an in- 
quiry which she made as to his mother. The papers 
had told of the sailing of the Dean yacht, and she had 
mentioned it. 

**She has gone," he replied, gravely. "The affairs of 
my sister called for her. But for my own matters here, 
I should have been tempted to accompany her. Poor 
girl!" 

**The Countess DeLancy?*' 

The intojiation of her voice was delicious ; its note of 
response to his suggestion of confidence and intimacy 
thrilled through him. She looked at him with sur- 
prise and something of sympathy. It was the first 
time he had spoken in such a manner of any of his 
people. 

"The countess is not ill?** she asked, speaking further, 
as he was silent. 

"No," he answered, quietly; "not ill in the sense of 
bodily suffering. She is not the countess to me,*' and 
he smiled, sadly. "She is my sister Fanny, who mar- 
ried a blackguard.*' 

Her wonder grew. 

" Do you mean the Count DeLancy ? Is he — ?" 

"Yes," he replied. "When I think of him I almost 
respect myself. My sister made an error only too com- 
mon in this day, from which the fates defend all true 
women. I did not mean to speak of it to-night." 

"It was what I said, perhaps, that induced your 
thoughts in such a direction," she murmured, softly. 
" Forgive me." 

" No." he replied, "it was not you. I wished to speak 
of it, and I shall tell you of it, too, when I have the right. 
Do you know. Norma — of course you do — how much 
I love you?" 

It was not the avowal she expected. It came so 
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quietly, and while deep with feeling it lacked something 
which she had thought to belong to him ; but she heard 
it with a flush of the cheek and her eyes leaped under 
their long lashes, moist in a glad response. Then she 
averted them to the eagerness which followed and the 
rush with which he came to her side. 

*' Speak!" he said; ** don't wait an instant. I have 
held myself so long — I have watched myself with such 
care — I have lived so entirely in the hope — Speak — do 
you love me?" 

**Yes," she answered, looking him now in the face, 
crimson, but elate, extending to him both her hands. 

It was an action which he had noted in the play when 
she first attracted him, but it was not art. Something 
leaped within his breast as he recognized it, and he 
seized her hands in his, pressing them together. 

** Ah!" he exclaimed, in the delight of the anticipated 
moment, resisting the impulse to fall to his knees, as 
her lover of the footlights had done ; and even then there 
flashed across his mind Conner's allusion to her leading 
man. * * You — ^will — ^be — ^my — wife ? ' * 

He lingered over each word, still holding her hands, 
fearing almost to release them to clasp her waist. 

**Yes," she answered, **if I do you no injustice; if 
your father — ^your mother — are willing." 

Even in his joy he released her, falHng back with 
something like consternation in his face. 

"Why do you say that?" he asked. 

"Because" — and she laughed confusedly, a startled 
laugh of mingled delight and embarrassment — "it seems 
— that some one ought to sanction our marriage ; and I 
never before realized how free I was to dispose of my- 
self. It is strange — ^is it not?" 

He had never realized it either. He thought of it 
now, however, her words in his mind, with their signifi- 
cance. It was strange, this reversal of their conditions. 
She. the absolute mistress of her own actions, free to face 
the world, untrammelled by any considerations save those 
of conscience; he, in manhood full blown, assuming the 
stronger attitude of lord and master, forced to consider 
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— yes, and to respect the very question she had raised. 
At such a moment, had she thought of it with scorn? 
He felt a pang of self-reproach and contempt. 

"Have you spoken to Mrs. Harrold?" he asked. 

** I have," she answered, almost guiltily, as she laughed 
again. **You see — I knew you loved me, and I truly 
love you. I am all alone — and Mrs. Harrold has been 
very good to me.** 

"When?'* he asked. 

"Some time ago — ^when I knew you would speak — 
and I felt so helpless.*' 

"God bless her!** he exclaimed, looking at the face 
before him, over which there flew the changeful shades 
as her emotions varied under his words. "She was my 
confidant, too.** 

"But — she never told you?** said Norma. 

"She told me nothing,** he answered, "except that 
you were the noblest of girls and that my love for you 
honored me. But she saw my unworthiness, pointing 
out your position of self-reliance, and your ability to 
exercise a deliberate choice touching the man of your 
heart. Thank Heaven, it is I!** 

" It is you,** she said, giving him her hands again. " It 
is you of all men in the world.** 

He covered the fingers and wrists with kisses, not 
daring yet to touch her lips. He had seen her stage 
lover do that, and her manner must invite him. Here 
it was so much a matter of her consent that it gave her 
a certain dignity which he respected. 

"Really,** he said, laughing, as he looked at her. "I 
have spoken of you, I fear, too freely. With you, I 
have carried my heart upon my sleeve. Even Bland 
suspects me, as does your brother. Must I speak to 
him?** 

"Lloyd?** 

"Yes — ^your brother, of course.*' 

"You must tell him, certainly,** she answered, smiling 
again. "But I have no fear of Lloyd.** 

" When are we to be married ?** he asked, his joy again 
possessing him as he pressed her hands once more. 
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She looked at him in surprise. 

**I don't know/* she answered. **I presume at 
some time when we are ready. There is my engagement 
for the fall — but, dear me, I did not think of that! 
Marriage will quite unsettle me.'* 

**You mean a marriage with me?** 

**A marriage with you, certainly,** she answered. ** A 
marriage with any one, although I have thought of no 
other. Indeed, I never thought of it clearly at all until 
this moment ; and I am confused now. At such a time 
it is sad to be alone.** 

** You will never be alone again,** he said. ** You will 
let me take upon myself the responsibilities of your life. 
I have thought of it, and shall be eager, too. But, will 
you trust me just a little?** 

** Trust you a little!** she echoed, in surprise. **I 
trust you wholly.** 

He drew her to him now, kissing her fondly, his heart 
overflowing with happiness. And even as their fancies 
mingled in a confusion of tender thoughts and words, 
triumphant in the moment and in each other, there 
flashed through the minds of both the joy of a confession 
to Mrs. Harrold; and to the girl in her happiness the 
thought became a picture, beautiful in its likeness to the 
blushing and tender avowal to a mother. She could not 
know, as they sat in their new rapture, of the shadow 
which made a background for this pure and gentle senti- 
ment. But if she had, no horror of its guilt need have 
kept her from the arms of the woman whose confidence 
her brother had betrayed. There are those who have 
always that within which passeth show, to prove that 
the story of Faust is the testimony of the ages ; that the 
evil that men do is forever impotent to conquer and 
overcome the good of which some women know and, 
knowing, are. 
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AN ANONYMOUS LETTER 

IT was as Harper had' said: Mrs. Dean's period of in- 
decision had come to an end. It had been termi- 
nated by an abrupt cablegram which had followed others 
interspersed with many letters. The whole had to do 
with a music-hall, some diamonds, and the inevitable 
dancer who, in the family discussion of the Deans, was 
dubbed an actress. This was all to Harper's dismay 
and embarrassment, seeing how it might complicate his 
own future, and so he cursed his titled brother-in-law 
with language fervent in its sincerity. But the impa- 
tient and distressed countess had prevailed, and Mrs. 
Dean, on board the big yacht, had taken her departure 
and was ploughing eastward at the rate of two hundred 
dollars per day. 

Bartholomew Dean did not go. Perhaps it might 
have been better had he done so, and realized in a nearer 
view the merits of the man dear Fanny had married. 
In such an event he might have cherished a better frame 
of mind for the subject brewing in that of his son. His 
presence would have added nothing to the expense 
which awaited the arrival of his wife, but as for that, 
expense as such had for him no terrors. He was far 
beyond any question of money; not beyond the desire 
to acquire, but beyond the necessity. Even the perni- 
cious activity of the Count DeLancy was unavailing to 
embarrass him. And as to the question of the advanced 
morals practised by his daughter's husband, with its 
commonplace suggestion of disgrace, he could have con- 
soled himself, as in fact he had partly done already. 
He was philosopher enough to know that the ills beyond 
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cure must be endured, and that those which afflicted 
him he must care for as best he could. But coupled 
with the fact that he detested travel, and particularly 
ocean travel, with what he termed European ways and 
means, matters at home appealed to him. The street 
was panicky. Even in June he had to remain at his post 
to watch the amplitude of the particular pile of sand 
that he called his fortune, for even in June, when not 
only Europe but the surf and the mountains called, mat- 
ters financial would go awry. The street knew no seasons. 
The securities of several corporations had grown uneasy 
and an ominous restlessness prevailed. Other men who 
were important at Newport were in their offices, and 
even Bishop Melville (who dabbled with conservative 
and dignified discretion in various corporate affairs) 
had abandoned his usual priestly vacation; he elected 
to remain in the midst of the flock of his diocese and watch 
those interests which thieves break through and steal. 
At such time the great financier was in his element. 
The banks which he controlled or influenced would re- 
fuse loans and discredit the collateral of the people 
whom he did not like ; they would favor the enemies of 
those he did not like ; and he would foreclose obligations 
and make new ones. It was a situation golden with op- 
portunity to adjust past grievances, in a spirit of proper 
venom, which he enjoyed with zest and much bad tem- 
per, managing it always to his advantage and to the 
great discomfiture of his enemies. 

The inmiediate condition of affairs particularly re- 
lated to him. One of the plants of the Interstate Steel 
Company had been made to feel the especial pressure of 
its rivals, touching his vanity to the quick. His great 
stomach quivered under it and his great fists. clinched. 
A canal, which was the source of outlet for the product 
of this plant to the railroad, had fallen into disuse, being 
helpless under some broken locks. The alleged cause 
was a strike of the employes, some of whom had been 
guilty of malicious mischief; but Bartholomew Dean 
knew always when to suspect his foes. Modern methods 
which were employed by fighting corporations were en- 
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tirely familiar to him, and he knew that they were 
stopped by no considerations for the public. They 
would have blown up the State Capitol under necessity, 
and in the outrage to the locks he saw some familiar 
handiwork. The bill for the legislature which he had 
ordered drawn to remedy the matter had been side- 
tracked in the Senate, and when it was too late he found 
that he had been betrayed by his agents. This was so 
entirely natural that it caused him only chagrin, but 
now the newspapers made a significant announcement. 
A rumor to the efiEect that the great metal company had 
secured a new process for the treatment of iron ores was 
established as a fact. Only certain details were neceis- 
sary touching the patents at Washington, and all the 
plants of the corporation were to be equipped anew. 
The stock of the metal company had risen in conse- 
quence, and Bartholomew Dean knew that Woodbury 
was in the hands of his enemies. Added to this was a 
report which at last arrived from the agent in AustraUa 
stating that thus far his journey had been unsuccessful. 
John Harrold was made to feel the force of his great 
client's disappointment. The millionaire held it as a 
peculiar grievance against the attorney, growling des- 
perately, and threatening to see Mrs. Kerr himself. 
But John Harrold had other information, quite suffi- 
cient to salve this particular wound, and Bartholo- 
mew Dean shut his firm jaws together with a smile of 
gratified malice when it was told to him. The genial 
Peele remained in town. That friendship which pre- 
vails in the street, the growth of mutual interest and 
operation, had long existed between these men of pow- 
er ; but the genial Peele had been always under suspicion. 
**Let me but catch him once," had said the magnate, 
dropping his closed fist upon his desk, his countenance 
sinister behind his black and ominous cigar — **let me 
catch him, and I'll put my fingers under his chin and 
look at his tongue like a doctor. He's my particular 
friend on the board of the metal company, and as 
such will bear watching. Let me find him slipping up 
on some bright day, and if he doesn't go to the poor- 
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house before I die, it will be because he gets out of the 
country." 

Feeling thus, a condition of mind of which the genial 
Peele was perfectly aware, it was important information 
that his friend was now the man behind the coveted in- 
ventor. 

And the information was true, although it had not 
come to the financier in the form of proof. John Har- 
rold had obtained it by means of those methods in Wall 
Street which make such secrets difficult. 

Mr. Peele, with his eye ever on the main chance, 
had long desired an opportunity to come in contact with 
the alleged method, but a wholesome fear of his vigorous 
friend had made him proceed with caution. When, 
however, fortune played directly into his hand, he felt 
justified in assuming the risk. And this fortune was a 
demonstration of the fact that life's Httle ironies affect 
all, and that no man can adequately measure the sig- 
nificance of human relation. The genial man was not 
strictly a member of the city's exclusive social circle. 
He was its guest, but not its host. Too rich to be 
ignored, and, with his veneer of good-nature, not wholly 
objectionable, he was, with his family, in its comfort- 
able vicinity. Metaphorically, he was a social suburb- 
anite. He made it a point to be an adherent of Bishop 
Melville, whose investments he furthered, and no man 
under the patronage of the fashionable church could 
be entirely an outsider. He also affected loyalty to 
Bartholomew Dean, copying his methods, going with 
him in investments, and swearing by the eternal blue 
that he would one day betray into his hands sufficient 
stock of the great metal company to put its manage- 
ment at his mercy. But he was vulgar, and unable 
wholly to correct it; so his proper place was in the 
stratum immediately below the first, and his wife's 
drawing-room was frequented by people noted principal- 
ly for being in the public eye ; those who had achieved 
something, and by reason thereof were on the upward 
grade. They maintained a kind of a half-way house, a 
sort of forcing place where the merits of applicants for 
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all honors were first tested and determined. These par- 
lors Mr. Winslow frequented ; not by right or as a rule, 
but as an incident. Mrs. Peele was a lady who, by as- 
sociation with a genial husband, had imbibed some of 
his characteristics; she was also that most common of 
married women, a creature of her husband's moods and 
idiosyncrasies ; to-day petted and deferred to, to-morrow 
neglected and reviled. The sole privilege which she en- 
joyed without interference was the right to maintain 
her husband's state and spend his money without re- 
straint. This situation achieved the most ordinary of 
results: the tendency of a woman tired and subdued to 
console herself with secret recreation, this recreation 
inevitably in keeping with the feminine mind and dis- 
position. Winslow was a part of it. He was just the 
kind of man to lend himself to such a condition, and 
Mrs. Peele indulged herself by pretending to admire 
him — a diversion most charming to a mature lady whose 
husband was coarse and careless. This incident was 
only one of the many which made up the history of the 
Peele social life — the half-way circle of which they were 
members ; and the confidences exchanged, the news that 
ran current, and the method of its quick exploitation 
made the source of all the scandal and gossip which 
filled the society columns of the cheaper papers, and gave 
the world an alleged knowledge of the foibles and short- 
comings of the elect. It was in this delectable coterie 
that Mrs. Meunch shone. Here she was an authority of 
badge and honor, and she and Mrs. Peele were friends. 

This friendship was a condescension on the part of 
the large lady, and it was for Mrs. Peele alone. It 
was at her house that Mrs. Peele was proudest to attend, 
and it was in her parlors that the elect few of the half- 
way assemblage registered their highest social point; 
and upon these occasions Mr. Winslow was unknown. 
But the large lady had a personal friendship for Mrs. 
Peele of the daytime and the afternoon — an hour and 
period when in social visitation they found relaxation 
and joy in mutual gossip. Here it was that innocence 
died and reputations faded ; where the judicious seed for 
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ripe soil was nurtured and cared for, to be planted 
where it would fructify in the fullest. 

So it was that Mr. Peele heard through his wife a 
hint of something she had from Mr. Winslow. And so 
he heard from Winslow himself that, through his son, 
Bartholomew Dean was seeking the Woodbury inven- 
tion, of which he knew so well. There was little time 
to be lost, and Peele was never slow in such emergencies. 
His hand went deeper into his pocket than ever before, 
to conciliate and influence ; and Woodbury had received 
him as one who could handle the objectionable members 
to whom he was tied. It was a more effective method 
than that pursued by his friend Bartholomew Dean; 
it had the merit of diplomacy and an approach from 
the inside. Winslow's relations with Woodbury had 
nothing to do with ultimate results ; they were too bad 
to promise influence, but they enabled Peele to assume 
a confidential and patronizing attitude, and to gain an 
advantage large with opportunity for success. 

It was in this direction, then — in the direction of his 
friendship with the Peeles — that the mind of Winslow 
turned when, baffled and enraged by his failure at the 
Harrold home, his confused brain sought for refuge and 
support. He must find a sustaining associatipn some- 
where. He must justify in appearance what he had 
done or be discredited wholly if Mrs. Harrold com- 
plained to her husband. Awakened to the necessity of 
saving himself from ruin, he had slept little the night 
after receiving the letter. His passion subsided, and 
hatred and revenge having intervened, he thought 
diligently of some method to escape the result of 
his folly. If Mrs. Harrold were wise and remained 
silent, he was safe; he could pursue a policy of resent- 
ment at his leisure. He would malign her in secret, 
finding a story base enough to be effective. He smiled 
as he looked at the letter that had angered him, think- 
ing then of a method whereby the loftiest innocence 
could be assailed. Already he had arranged a story 
whereby he would insist that in detailing the plot of 
Normals play he had only essayed to enact one of its 
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scenes; that in explanation he had resorted to his meth- 
ods as an actor, and growing fervent in his recital, Mrs. 
Harrold had misconceived his intent. He felt the idea 
to be a shrewd one, and had the cunning to give it force. 
Principally, it was John Harrold and Harper Dean whom 
he feared, and to these he would account. They might 
doubt, but they could not prove, and perhaps they 
might not even doubt. Thus he might win the situa- 
tion even with Mrs. Harrold's friends, inducing them 
to charge her animus to the excitement of hysteria, 
conquering their sympathy because he had been the 
victim of a woman's too great sensibility. He would* 
play it at his best. But his uneasy mind would not 
allow him to rest or wait. Like a criminal, he must 
be stirring. Inaction was impossible with his blood at 
fever heat and the scene of yesterday fresh in his 
memory. 

In pursuance of his plan, on the day following its 
arrangement in his mind he had gone to the home of 
Mrs. Peele. His demeanor was as usual, except for the 
fact that it was a trifle more demure, carrying that sug- 
gestion of something important within his knowledge. 
He knew well how to excite a feminine curiosity, and 
Mrs. Peele, surprised at the early hour which he had 
selected for his visit, saw at once that his coming was 
for a purpose. She had not the charity to mistake it, 
or, at least, to mistake its motive. She was only eager 
as she made him welcome. 

Mr. Winslow was as cautious as he was malignant, 
but during the course of his call he told his story. He 
told it carelessly and with a practised skill, filled with 
regret that he must tell it at all. He only confided it in 
discretion and because of his personal sorrow regarding 
it; and it was to one who, he knew, would feel both 
sympathy and pity. He had received an anonymous 
letter — a base missive scarcely deserving of notice 
except for its startling contents ; and it had brought him 
a sleepless night and deep depression. He said it re- 
luctantly, but it related to Mrs. John Harrold. 

The eyes of Mrs. Peele glistened. Mr. Winslow noted 
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her interest, and with a sense of inward satisfaction con- 
tinued his recital. He was devoted to his sister, a girl 
whose prospects in her profession were exalted and 
assured. And this dear creature had come to adore 
Mrs. Harrold, a woman whom he was certain Mrs. Peele 
esteemed. 

He paused again, downcast and regretful. He was 
right — Mrs. Peele did esteem her. This esteem blos- 
somed at once into an affection of profound depths in 
the light of what was to be expected, and the lady grew 
agitated as she pressed upon her visitor by every shade 
of manner her sympathy as a listener. 

Mr. Winslow proceeded in sorrow. It was strange 
that a woman so exemplary and charming, the wife of 
so estimable a man as Mr. Harrold, should not be free 
from suspicion and slander; but the shameful letter had 
charged that Mrs. Harrold had failed to be off with a 
former husband before she had taken a new, and that 
very hour a portion of John Harrold's liberal allowance 
to her went to buy the silence of a man in Switzerland. 
It could not be true, for John Harrold was a lawyer and 
not to be readily deceived ; but the writer cited many 
suspicious circumstances, quite sufficient to arrest the 
attention of the curious. Winslow was afraid that 
rumor might reach his sister, and then he might be 
called upon to do something. He could not suffer the 
dear girl to be deceived. He needed the counsel of 
some true woman who would understand what his sister 
might feel. He could not regard the matter lightly, be- 
ing sensitive upon a point of honor. And honor to him 
was like that dearer attribute to a woman. 

He had not followed any suggestion received from Mrs. 
Harrold's conduct, but had struck blindly in the dark. 
Some intuition pointed back to the time when he had 
first met her as Mrs. May, which was quite in harmony 
with some recent statements of Woodbury. He had 
dealt in plot and counterplot all his life ; the business of 
the stage was often domestic complication, where the 
capacity for evil ingenuity is tested and tried out. His 
suggestion of the anonymous letter, his relation of its 
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contents, his communication to Mrs. Peele, might all 
have been true, apart from his own conduct in connec- 
tion with Mrs. Harrold, and this course, prompted by 
his embarrassment in dealing with the subject, served 
him better than he knew. 

And so when he resumed his hat and left the Peele 
dwelling, bearing Mrs. Peele's sympathy and the con- 
sciousness of a good morning's work, he felt easier in his 
mind. At least he had set in motion a story that Mrs. 
Harrold must take pains to deny. In dealing with it 
she might neglect to assume the additional trouble of 
dealing with fim. He knew his agent would be speedy 
if he had read rightly a sparkle in her eye. He guessed 
even the means to be employed under his deft shaping 
of the conversation ; but he missed the conception as to 
how the assault would begin. 

He had scarcely taken his departure before the Peele 
carriage was rolling down Madison Avenue, to halt 
shortly at the door of Mrs. Meunch. The proximity of 
the Harrold dwelling gave zest to the visit, and Mrs. 
Peele thought of it exultantly, as she remembered that 
she did not call there. The large lady was at home, and 
the visit was long and arduous. The two became en- 
raptured together. Gossip touching the character of a 
woman had the stamp of goSpel truth — ^who ever knew 
it to be false ? Since it related to one who had ignored 
them both it must not suffer from neglect. They rev- 
elled in it during the delightful hours of the beautiful day, 
and immediately following Mrs. Peele*s departure a 
letter, unsigned, sealed, and promptly delivered by post, 
in a carefully disguised feminine hand, went straight to 
John Harrold weighted with the matter which the con- 
science of Mrs. Meunch would not endure as the burden 
of a secret imrevealed. 
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THE METHODS OP THE STRONG 

BARTHOLOMEW DEAN knew how to deal with a 
patent situation. John Harrold was not his only 
attorney. His adversaries had come to understand that 
a victory over him was like the ancient difficulty of 
catching a weasel asleep, so they lost nothing by tak- 
ing his acquiescence for granted; on the contrary, 
when he was silent or seemingly inactive they were the 
more vigilant, which virtue in any contest with him was 
always the price of safety. Mr. Peele never dreamed of 
such an attitude. He respected his great friend and 
esteemed him; he admired and feared him; his power 
and resourcefulness ever impelled his regard so far as 
one financier may love his enemies who are likewise his 
friends ; but he would have been false to the traditions 
of his whole career if he had underestimated him. 
Therefore, when he had aligned his interests with 
Stephen Woodbury it was with a perfect knowledge of 
the serious nature of the step, and he prepared for both 
peace and war — war if he continued to see victory ahead 
of him, and compromise and surrender if the great man 
exhibited his usual and old-time vigor in the fight. His 
range of vision was just large enough to perceive an im- 
mediate and obvious advantage, and his shrewdness in- 
duced him to trade upon it at once; but Bartholomew 
Dean compassed an entire situation, and from the be- 
ginning could see through a campaign and its details 
clear up to the amount of his foe's capitulation. 

He was disappointed in the Woodbury outlook. He 
much preferred to control the valuable process by im- 
mediate purchase, even at a large price; but he had no 
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fear that his rivals wotild get it readily. If the patents 
had been already out of the office in the form of a granted 
right, the difficulties confronting him would have been 
greater; but they were not. Peele had declared that he 
could drive his automobile through any department at 
Washington, referring especially to the patent -office, 
and in consequence the financier was surprised to see 
him court a struggle with the patents yet unissued. 
What Peele could do with an automobile Bartholomew 
Dean could do with a train of cars, and he was grim 
with the determination that the Woodbury invention 
shotdd never benefit the metal company. He knew 
that the patent-office, bureaucratic and red-taped, was, 
after all, a simple affair. It was an institution down at 
the capital that investigated inventions in all lines, and 
if they were found to be new and useful, granted the 
right of monopoly in a printed document to the inventor 
for seventeen years. It was presided over by a com- 
missioner, who was appointed, not elected. It was di- 
vided into departments, each under a deputy, for the 
classification of matters which came to it, each sustain- 
ing a number of clerks who were specialists to examine 
applications, all governed by a code of printed rules 
readily comprehended. It was like every other depart- 
ment at Washington, and as simple as a corporation 
when once understood. Woodbury's application was in 
that office and in charge of some clerk, and this clerk 
for the time being controlled it; he could allow it, sug- 
gest amendments, confuse, or stop it. The deduction 
was plain to a great modem financier. True, the ar- 
chives were secret, but so were all archives ; they were 
just as secret as the man in charge would permit them 
to be. This was only one feature of a beginning. 

Two days after the rumor became current that the 
metal company had acquired the Woodbury process, 
and Bartholomew Dean had the information that Peele 
was involved, another engineer had forwarded to the 
patent-office an application containing the same general 
claims. It was an application for a patent upon the 
same subject-matter, the methods arrived at in the same 
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manner. How these had been learned was of no conse- 
quence, since the details were not furnished by Harper; 
Woodbury had had other people with him from time 
to time. 

Bartholomew Dean knew how this would operate. 
An interference between the two applicants would be 
declared; notice would be given to Woodbury and the 
issue set down for trial, this to determine the question 
of dates — as to priority of conception of the invention, 
or which of the two contestants had first thought of it. 
This controversy was first determined by a clerk, desig- 
nated the primary examiner, and would take weeks ; a 
hearing upon the facts would then take place before a 
board of examiners, which comprised several of the 
clerks or specialists of the office; from this board an 
appeal lay to the commissioner himself; from the com- 
missioner an appeal lay to the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia; and from thence to the federal 
courts in due order, if the attorneys knew how to get it 
there. In case they did not (which was not probable, 
considering the character of talent Bartholomew Dean 
usually employed), the patent might issue after a de- 
cision had in the district, and then it might again be 
attacked by proper procedure. Nothing could be done 
while this controversy was undetermined; it would in- 
volve years of time; and the great financier knew that 
the results of the Woodbury process would inure to the 
benefit of their grandchildren's descendants if his pres- 
ent course was persisted in. So simple are the methods 
of justice! And this with all the expense which attends 
upon lawsuits, where money is all-powerful and a con- 
testant is apt to get just the rights that he can pay for. 

In choosing this course to outwit his enemies, Bar- 
tholomew Dean made no reflection upon the institu- 
tion with which he dealt ; wiser than Peele, he would 
have scorned to impugn the integrity of the patent- 
office as an institution. He knew it to be as honest as 
any other organization of men, but he discounted all 
organizations. His large experience was behind him, 
and the situation, honest to-day, was corrupt to-mor- 
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row. "Hold your ground,'* was his motto; "when it 
comes to patience I can beat the Roman CathoUc 
Church." 

" But the Church was here when you came," had said 
John Harrold, "and it will be here when you are gone. 
It can afEord to wait." 

"Then, by comparison, a day is with me what a year. 
is to it," responded the financier; "and change among 
men is reckoned by minutes, not hours. I can Hve 
longer than my enemies." 

John Harrold had never lacked courage, but during 
the days following the beginning of these charitable 
proceedings he was obviously ill. Bartholomew Dean 
had marked it, compassionately and with concern, but 
John Harrold made light of the matter. He was work- 
ing too hard, he said. He had promised himself a 
vacation soon, with a stay in his cottage at New- 
port, recently acquired; then he would be all right 
again. 

"How about the iron tradt?" the financier had asked 
him. 

"There is nothing we can do except continue our 
search," replied Harrold. "It merely requires some of 
the patience of which you boast." . 

"It requires work, too," said Bartholomew Dean. 
"Patience doesn't consist wholly in waiting." 

"I am not sparing that," repHed John Harrold. 

"Nor money, either?" 

"No." 

"Who is paying the taxes?" 

"The Kerr estate. The old man provided for that." 

"Exactly," responded the financier. "Then the ab- 
sent heir must owe the estate, and this interest ought 
to be sold out. Can't you institute some sort of guard- 
ianship proceedings, and reach it in that way ?" 

"No," and the lawyer smiled. "Kerr arranged to 
have his widow carry the tract, anticipating that his 
daughter or her heirs would turn up some day, provid- 
ing she left heirs. I am doing what I can." 

"It is too bad!" and the financier looked grieved. 
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*' We have had a lot of trouble, as it seems to me, over 
a very small detail. How is Mrs. Harrold?** 

John Harrold started violently. He fixed a look so 
keen and direct upon his great client that Bartholomew 
Dean observed it, remembering, at the time, how un- 
usual was his question. He knew Mrs. Harrold well, 
of course, but his inquiry had been casual. It was an 
incident of the moment, prompted by the fact that 
the lawyer looked worn and troubled. 

**She is well, is she not?" continued the financier. 

**No," replied Harrold, averting his eyes. **She is 
not." 

"I am sorry," observed the financier. ** Nothing se- 
rious, I trust?" 

**No, I hope not." 

The pause was embarrassing, and apparently for no 
reason. 

**She was in my mind when you spoke," con- 
tinued Harrold, picking the matter up again. **I am 
not uneasy, but her health, like mine, is ordinarily so 
good that her smallest indisposition worries me. We 
shall both leave the city soon. Is that all?" 

** Yes," said the other, and a^j the lawyer departed his 
brows contracted. He looked at the door through which 
the form of John Harrold had vanished, his gaze re- 
flective. Trivial things were oftentimes important to 
this philosopher of business, and his keen insight seldom 
misled him. 

** Something about his wife," he muttered. '*Egad! 
how the question touched him! Lovely woman — al- 
though Mrs. Dean never fancied her greatly. I wonder 
why ? Which reminds me that I am to dine at Meunch's 
to-night. It must be important since Sis has made it 
the matter of a special note." 

He fished out a missive from among the papers before 
him, examining it curiously. 

**It is important," he continued; *** something to tell 
me,' she says, 'involving us all deeply.' I should have 
read that carefully before," and here he laughed. ** How- 
ever, a dinner with me" is important, seeing that Mrs. 
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Dean is away, and I think I will anticipate it an hour 
or two and do Sis the honor of an early visit." 

He laughed again as he rose, stepping into the outer 
office and calling for his carriage. 

So he drove to his sister's, carelessly unmindful of 
that which was to enhance her digestion as it wotdd dis- 
turb his. 

Mrs. Meunch, on the track of rumor, had learned 
something that related more nearly to her than the 
story touching John Harrold's wife. Harper Dean had 
spoken to Winslow of his avowal to Norma, and the 
actor, breathing deeply at this new source of credit, had 
found it tbo good to retain. In confidence, but with 
swelling pride, he had communicated this to Mrs. Peele, 
also, and immediately, by a route as unerring as the 
bird's flight, it had come straight to the large lady's 
knowledge. 
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HARPER DEAN was not aware of the ambuscade 
awaiting him at home upon this eventful night. 
The great marble house, with its placid front along the 
great avenue, looked innocent of anything save luxury 
and that grandeur conducive to such an equanimity of 
life as to make strife needless and induce all conduct 
above reproach. Bartholomew Dean had found the 
matter of which his sister hinted important indeed, and 
more so because of the coloring she gave it and that 
high inspiration which made her recital eloquent. The 
former large lady, who had never grown less so, was not 
without some of her great brother's characteristics. 
Upon this trenchant occasion her sister-in-law was afar 
off about the business of *'my darling Fanny," and hav- 
ing, as in her youthful days, her brother all to herself, 
she did not fail to do the situation justice. 

"It is not the mere matter of Harper's association 
with a woman," she had said, when they had left the 
dining-room and were in the seclusion of the large rear 
parlor; " it is his association with this particular woman, 
prominent, not to say notorious, in the papers. Why, 
people mention it seriously, as though the dear boy had 
intentions. And they meet across the street, under my 
very nose. Ah , that Harrold woman 1 ' ' and her fat hands 
went with emphasis into the air. **To lend herself to a 
situation so indelicate! One would have thought that 
her husband's known relations with you would have 
deterred her. But I have not been deceived; I have 
observed her for years. Trust me; she will be found 
out." 
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**It isn't Mrs. Harrold,'* replied her brother, remem- 
bering the graceful woman whom he had always ad- 
mired; **it is Harper who seems to have been indiscreet. 
I hope you are careful what you say about this outside 
the four walls of your home ?*' 

He did not know women generally, but he knew his 
wife. Mrs. Dean was never tolerant, but she was never 
coarse; and he recalled the scene of the afternoon at his 
office. He liked John Harrold. 

**I never criticise any one outside my home, do I, my 
dear?** answered his sister, indignantly, here appealing 
to the brewer, who sat opposite her. '* Indeed, do I ever 
criticise any one at all?** But her husband was well 
gone in his second bottle and drowsy from the effects 
of Ws cigar. He had lost the thread of the conversa- 
tion, and his great brother-in-law never impressed him. 
Harper's conduct was nothing to him; but here, know- 
ing the better part of valor, he nodded an assent. 

"Mrs. Harrold probably understood that Harper was 
of age,** said Bartholomew Dean. ** If a man of twenty- 
six has not acquired some wisdom on his own account, 
it is scarcely fair to hold this lady responsible for any 
of his shortcomings.*' 

** You can be as charitable as you like, if you can find 
the heart at such a time,*' said his sister, viciously; "but 
Harper is unmarried for all of his being twenty-six, and 
his dear mother is away. I am sure of her sympathy 
upon her return.** 

"Egad! Fm not sorry she is away," and Bartholomew 
Dean found the humor to smile. "It will not interfere 
with what I have to say to Harper, and we'll have it 
nicely settled before she gets back. I am grateful to 
you, therefore, for your promptness in the matter." 

"Thank you," sniffed his sister. "There*s just a 
crumb of comfort there." 

She had not told him the additional knowledge of 
which she was the charmed possessor. She might have 
done so in justification of her language in response to 
his implied reproach regarding Mrs. Harrold. But she 
was a genius in this field, and did not trust any man 
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on the subject of a handsome woman. She would not 
shunt his mind from the central subject upon which 
he must act, nor decry its importance by mixing it with 
any other. Nor could she know where her recent barb 
had lodged, and it was not well to be too familiar with 
the contents of an unsigned letter calculated to induce 
an explosion which might e6ho far. Bartholomew Dean 
saw much of John Harrold, and the latter might grow 
confidential in either grief or rage. That was a scandal 
which would grow, to be discussed and enjoyed later; 
and much of it would keep until Mrs. Dean's return, 
and it could go in exchange for news of the more inti- 
mate affairs of dear Fanny. Mrs. Meunch had reason 
to be satisfied, however, with her brother's visit, and his 
general treatment of the subject was quite up to her 
expectations. When he had departed, sober and 
thoughtful, she had said good-night in that benign frame 
of mind which follows the performance of a paiiiful duty 
much enjoyed. 

Although Bartholomew Dean was disturbed, he felt 
no deep-seated alarm. He did not know all the facts, 
acquiring only the surface indications as his sister had 
recited them. His moral view was easy, not to say rosy. 
He was old in years, but there is a youth in experience 
which does not mean that it is young. When the illu- 
sions are gone and age sees clearly, the view is a fair one, 
tempered by much charity, even in minds inclined to 
prejudice. The process is compulsory, the product of a 
philosophy of which Bartholomew Dean had much in 
detail and little in general. There were certain rules of 
conduct to be observed for the benefit of public opinion, 
but man had loved woman since the days of Eden. He 
was too large a person to obtrude himself in opposition 
to an established natural fact. But the more natural 
the fact the greater the necessity for wisdom, and under 
the influence of beauty Harper might be as much a fool 
as any man. Thus, even as a father he was strong, and 
the discussion which was in store for Harper was likely 
to be as considerate of his interests as had been their 
common view upon the subject of money. The source 
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of the young man's development had been along the 
lines of this generous though not designed view. 

Upon his arrival at home, Bartholomew Dean had 
dismissed the attendant at the door and sent the hall 
servants below stairs. The conference in the great 
parlor, the hall of state, was to be without interruption. 
No ears prowled behind the Dean curtains. Curiosity 
lacked motive and was unprofitable. To this extent 
the American great are more kingly than an older 
autocracy — ^they fear nothing but the press. 

It was a night upon which Harper returned early, and 
his father was not kept waiting. As the young man 
was summoned by him into the great chamber, his mind, 
which now dwelt wholly upon Norma, was quick to 
see that something impended. Bartholomew Dean 
was pacing the vast rugs with a demeanor most sug- 
gestive. Harper's scarcely defined impression gave way 
to the thought that the cable had brought a message 
from his mother, but Bartholomew Dean went straight 
to the truth. 

"How long, my son," was the question, "have you 
maintained relations with Miss Winslow — the sister, I 
believe, of the gentleman we met together in my oflSce 
some time since?" 

Harper did not like the term "relations" in this con- 
nection, but he heard the inquiry with something Hke 
relief. He had designed to speak of the subject him- 
self shortly, and this was an easier introduction. It 
was more than ever within the core of his heart, and he 
was entirely unafraid. He would have preferred the 
presence of his mother in order that the discussion 
might be concluded, and he had intended to reserve 
his disclosure until her return. He wondered how the 
information had come to his father, but that mattered 
little. All the world would know of it in time. He 
answered simply: 

"Since the day of which you speak — the day upon 
which Mr. Winslow called." 

"How much does it involve you?" 

"Wholly." 
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Bartholomew Dean looked at him in surprise. 

" Of course you know the significance of your words ?*' 

"Certainly." 

Bartholomew Dean thought of his sister; almost he 
respected the excitement and agitation with which be- 
fore he had had little patience. His bushy brows con- 
tracted, after their habit. 

**That is not a reassuring reply; it suggests a situa- 
tion not pleasant for people placed as we are," he said. 
**But your frankness to me speaks volumes for your 
judgment, no matter how indiscreet you may have been. 
It is now a question of cost ; not as regards her, of course, 
for any liaison is cheap enough to a young man of your 
resources. But you should not forget, in your experi- 
ences, that you have a mother, my boy ; and my position 
is such that your folly is of interest in Europe. How- 
ever, well not anticipate your difficulties or damn the 
papers prematurely ; we'll first take the measure of what 
you mean. To be involved wholly is a serious matter." 

Harper now heard him coldly, his dignity rising. If 
he had objected to the term ** relations," the term ** liai- 
son" was more significant and obnoxious. Clearly the 
story had come in bad shape. He cut the Gordian knot 
in the centre. 

**I mean to marry Miss Winslow," he said. 

In the ominous pause that followed, the silence spoke 
loudly. If the foundations of his palace had crumbled 
beneath his feet the millionaire could not have been 
more astounded. Marriage was a word, in this connec- 
tion, of which he had never dreamed. He held himself 
together like a mountain recovering from the shock of 
an earthquake. 

'*0f course you don't mean that?" he said. 

"Of course I do." 

The terse reply was so much his own under stress or 
climax that he wondered what had happened. Had 
he discovered some weakness in himself ? This was his 
son, in manner and method, but surely he was conscious 
of no strain of weakness such as this — or, was it strength ? 
He was so much in the habit of dealing with things on 
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their advantageous side that, involuntarily, he often 
found himself on their just side. 

** Well," he said, finally, "you have not married her 
yet?" 

"No." 

"Thank Heaven for so much!" he ejaculated, not in 
gratitude, but relief. "At least we have time to meet 
the market." 

Harper laughed, shortly. 

"I have met it," he said; "the deal is closed. I have 
asked her to be my wife, and she has consented." 

Bartholomew Dean regarded him curiously. The dis- 
closure had carried him off his feet, and, while he hesi- 
tated between rage and consternation, Harper's com- 
posure had its eflEect. Into the eyes of Bartholomew 
Dean there crept a strange gleam. 

"Is she — ^worth all that?" he asked. 

Harper's heart bounded with a sense of pardon. His 
father was so much a man whose strength he admired, 
however much his gentler nature might have deplored 
its relentlessness, that this human touch overwhelmed 
him. 

"She is worth all!" he cried, his features flushing. 
" She is everything that a man may worship in a woman 
— ^tender, true, and pure; her beauty is a conceded pub- 
lic fact, and with that public she has won a place on her 
own courage and merit ; and in this day, when intelligence 
is high. And she has won it as a girl, against odds." 

If he had made a careful selection of his words, weigh- 
ing his father's prejudices and appealing to his inner- 
most pride, he could not have spoken better; and he 
was an only son. The fate that loves lovers had stood 
his friend and subdued the anger that was rising like 
a tempest in that giant breast. Nothing remained now 
but the logical aspect of his conduct. He was ac- 
quitted of folly, for Bartholomew Dean saw a tempta- 
tion worth the yielding; but the iron of habit that meas- 
ured results was neither conquered nor convinced. 

"Very good," said his father, his grim Ups apart and 
his eyes reflective. "This is interesting, though not 
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conclusive. The manliest plans tend womanward: a lit- 
tle phrase of my own, but your mother will have some 
scarcely as lenient. I am afraid, now, for her return. 
By Heavens! in her eyes this will robe DeLancy in 
white. Certainly you will do nothing rash ?" 

"No, sir." . 

Again his own laconic manner, expressing his own 
determination. He realized that he had his own spirit 
to deal with, and his pride told him what that meant ; 
but then he was to deal with it with the advantage of 
age and authority. The battle was not lost, nor would 
it be. 

** Good-night, my son," he said. 

Harper rose quickly. He had been seated, while 
his father had stood some distance away. This abrupt 
dismissal was a surprise. 

**Do you wish to hear more, sir?" 

**No; I have heard quite enough." 

**But, sir," persisted Harper, losing himself in some 
confusion, **I have something further to say — as to 
detail." 

Bartholomew Dean shook his head, his manner placid 
with its usual power. 

**Not to-night, my boy." 

Harper was still irresolute, and his father laid his 
hand upon his shoulder. The touch was both familiar 
and affectionate, but under it Harper winced. He had 
nerved himself to meet anger. 

** Remember," said Bartholomew Dean, **that this has 
come to me with some abruptness. I am used to deal 
promptly with all matters that concern me, but this 
wears the aspect of something that concerns your 
mother as well." 

** You will consider it ?" asked Harper, as he paused at 
the door leading to the hall. 

''Certainly." 

Harper left the room, but stopped again at the foot of 
the great stairway. He knew his father, and this de- 
meanor was both ominous and strange. Instantly he 
ret^ni^d to the parlor. 
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Bartholomew Dean was standing with his back to 
the tall mirror, his hands behind him. He had lighted 
a cigar, which projected from his grim Ups, its angle 
sinister. His eyes were on the ceiling, their Ught re- 
flective. As Harper returned he took the cigar from 
his mouth, regarding him quietly. Harper went directly 
to him. 

"I have asked you to consider this, father,** he said, 
" but I have not asked you to consent. The result is a 
foregone conclusion.** 

"With you, perhaps,'* said his father. 

"Certainly; but I say it with neither disrespect nor 
any lack of affection. You have suggested that I do 
nothing rash. If you love me, you also will do nothing 
rash. Is that understood?** 

Bartholomew Dean grunted deeply and then smiled. 
His son knew the dominance of that great figure which 
never admitted defeat. Ten thousand things might hap- 
pen to a girl who was an actress if she embarrassed 
money. What was a single gentle personality to Wall ^ 
Street methods and power? The faith which could re- 
move mountains ran parallel with those gigantic forces 
which conquered difficulties beside which mountains 
were diminutive ; which could convene Congress, declare 
war, and remake governments. There was a menace in 
his father's manner. Suppose be were really moved 
and found Norma an obstruction — something which 
too deeply touched the family pride, too deeply affected 
his family ambitions? For a moment Harper was 
afraid. 

"The matter is in abeyance,** replied Bartholomew 
Dean. " But even you will admit that it is something 
to sleep over. I do not speak now, because I mean to 
resume the discussion in the morning. Does that con- 
tent you?'* 

"Yes,** said Harper. "Good-night.** 

Bartholomew Dean regarded him for an instant, and 
put his cigar again between his lips. It quivered be- 
tween his teeth before it resumed its triumphant slant, 
and Harper again left the room. 
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IT may have happened that Bartholomew Dean slept 
soundly during the night, but Harper did not. Elec- 
tric fans kept the temperature of his chamber at the 
point of comfort, and heavy draperies excluded the 
noises of the street, but until the first streaks of day 
made themselves visible about the edges of his cur- 
tains he lay awake and thoughtful, a prey to the knowl- 
edge that the most silken pillow may be one of care. 
All sorts of reflections attended those restless hours, but 
principally, in view of the conversation he had had with 
his father, he thought of his mother and of the reception 
which she would give to his story. While he still won- 
dered how his father had come to know of the matter, 
he did not greatly regret that his own avowal had been 
forestalled. The scene had been less trying than he had 
expected, but he was the victim of no delusions because 
of that. He knew that Bartholomew Dean was most 
dangerous when he wore his mask, and the closing words 
of their interview had not reassured him. He might 
have slept but for his thought of the discussion yet to 
come, and he was curious to know what form it could 
now take, based upon the comparative calm of the even- 
ing. He was doubtful, but none the less he was resolute. 
As morning broke he lapsed finally into a sltimber which 
lasted until nine o'clock, at which hour his man aroused 
him with a message ; his father was waiting him at the 
breakfast-table. 

Springing hastily out of bed, he refreshed himself with 
his morning bath, and, clean shaven and polished, he 
descended to the dining-room, where Bartholomew Dean 
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sat alone with his papers, lifting his head to observe his 
son as he entered. His greeting was cordial, but he re- 
sumed his reading in silence tmtil Harper had finished his 
coffee. Then the things were removed and the servants 
retired in discretion. Usually a man waited for orders, 
but now the atmosphere admonished him. 

"Well, sir?*' said Harper, when they were alone. 

The look upon his face betrayed his state of mind, and 
his father laughed. 

"Are you still absurd?" he asked. 

"Yes, sir,** said Harper. 

"I am glad you see it now in that light,'* observed 
Bartholomew Dean. " I have credited you always with 
more than ordinary sense. Since our conversation of 
last night, have you awakened to a reaUzation of how 
utterly impossible it is for us to consider your marriage 
with a yotmg woman who is an actress, no matter how 
gifted or charming?** 

"I have feared that you would regard it as absurd, 
since that was your language,** repUed Harper. "But 
it is not likely that a night would change my views.** 

"If you should marry Miss Winslow, do you expect 
your mother to receive her as a daughter ? Or do you 
think that we are strong enough to compel our friends 
to receive her upon any basis whatever?** 

"I have considered that,** said Harper. "Frankly, 
from the beginning, it was the sole cause of my disquie- 
tude. I have settled the matter, so far as I am concern- 
ed. But on your account and my mother's, and even 
on Miss Winslow*s, the social question has bothered me.** 

"I have not mistaken you, then,** observed Bartholo- 
mew Dean. "That is all there is of it.*' 

"Yes, sir,*' responded Harper; "that is all there is of 
it. I do expect both you and my mother to receive her 
as a daughter; as to her reception by society as my wife, 
circumstances must take care of that." 

His father grunted. 

"I have wondered who would dare ignore her," con- 
tinued Harper. "We are too rich." 

Here was a worthy remark, and worth considering. 
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It seemed that Harper was like to exhibit those char- 
acteristics which Bartholomew Dean most prized in 
himself. The financier thought of his own coming to 
the great metropolis. Circumstances had made him. 
**Made him** — the term was a cherished one within his 
mind. He had caught the current when it served in 
those days following the war which were the days of 
adventurers, and now, if he stood at the **top** — ^an- 
other term which he valued — ^his son must not cast him 
down. **But could he?** The millionaire thought of 
society as he knew it, particularly that society which 
claimed Newport as its sanctum, where it went each 
summer to classify and expunge. He lived in a house 
there with two wings and a tower, its stable a mansion 
and its grounds a park. Almost a savage, if he could so 
set himself up, must attract attention, and with the 
surrounding view upon him he might earn consideration 
in time. Presence and pressure were eternal winners, 
and Napoleon had proved that even kings were lick- 
spittles and their nobility lackeys. The ability to 
play with thrones was the requisite, not the right to 
them ; and the requisite proved that there was no right, 
and that kings and nobility were alike impostors. But 
the world must have something to play with, and since 
society took itself seriously, the element not social was 
too busy or indiflEerent to dispute. Who were these 
people at Newport, who left headquarters at Fifth 
Avenue to join a few outsiders who had badges of ad- 
mission? The country had a President once who was 
formerly sheriff, the latter fact forgotten by those who 
were glad to welcome him now. But while Ne^^ort 
kissed his hand in the sunlight it sneered in secret. Who 
cared? He looked over the sickly crew, so mahy of 
distinction, distorted of waist, ill-formed of hip, repul- 
sive in eye, mouth, and nostril, artificial in purpose and 
degenerate in fact, thinking only of the tie that binds. 
It was not the individual; the individual could not have 
stood it. He could not have stood it himself, for he 
was gross and heavy of person, bald, and addicted to 
the tobacco habit; and his wife had left grace and the 
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period of attractiveness behind her; yet who so strong 
with society as they ? It was not the individual ; it was 
the organization — the organization of common purpose 
that said **we are,*' and could spend money to prove 
it. And he was rich. Would youth, beauty, high 
spirits, and bright eyes, backed by the admitted es- 
sential, money, be debarred if he led them to place? 
Was it jealousy that kept out the attractive and made 
this miscellaneous assemblage of foolish women and idle 
men the **be alls'' and **do alls" of the select class? 
It never occurred to him that, being rich, he could be 
independent; that being richer than them all he could 
forsake them, setting up a new dynasty with its better 
and broader code of laws. He succumbed to habit, held 
to the mode of thought which he had left to his wife 
to formulate, and, having adopted it, he was bound 
by it. 

**No," he said, finally, answering the observation of 
his son ; *' one consideration you have overlooked. Wealth 
is potent, as I know, but there is the question of char- 
acter. I raise it reluctantly, but it is essential." 

** There is no such question here," replied Harper, 
shortly. **Miss Winslow's character is above reproach. 
That is definite, and we will so consider it." 

** Pardon me, my son, but she is an actress." 

Harper regarded him with both astonishment and 
anger. 

'*I am surprised," he said; "that is all." 

''It is enough," said his father. "There are some 
things that are, as you say, definite. I am not so fool- 
ish, as you may well guess, as to infer that an actress 
may not be a good woman. I believe to the contrary; 
but I am not ignorant, and I put my experience against 
your enthusiasm. You see, before our conversation 
takes another form, that I am tolerant." 

Bartholomew Dean was never so impressive as when 
he was deliberate. Harper was disturbed, but he lis- 
tened calmly. He remembered Conners and their sig- 
nificant discourse. Even dear and liberal Mrs. Harrold 
had not been blind to this phase of the situation. 
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**We can settle these preliminary questions between 
us before the discussion involves your mother,*' went 
on his father, quietly. '*And you should understand 
what further it involves, and how it will affect you and 
your interests. There is an institution called the Church 
in this country, which, say what we will, is pretty nearly 
the basis of our government. Its influence with me has 
not been compelling, but I have never ignored its exist- 
ence. I have not a great respect for Melville, or his 
opinion, or, indeed, the opinion of any one but myself; 
but I cannot deny that he is the head of an institution. 
This institution of the Church is the foundation of 
society.** 

**0f our society?** asked Harper, with a perceptible 
curl of his lip. 

"Yes, sir; all society,** returned his father, noting his 
manner, but passing it. **Now the Church may shelter 
a bad man, and know it, if he is unobtrusive ; but if he 
declares himself it expels him. It is the same with 
society. When a woman announces that she is an 
actress, it is in the nature of a declaration." 

**That isn*t fair,** said Harper, hotly. 

** It is the truth,** replied his father. "Let me go on, 
since I see that you understand me. All of our in- 
herited conventions are made by the Church. I spoke 
of our government; even our political structure rests 
upon the moral law which the Church expounds.** 

"What has all this to do with my marriage?*' asked 
Harper, impatiently. 

" It is you who are not fair,** replied his father. "You 
see the point to which it inevitably tends. It has to 
do with the reception of your wife by society, the ques- 
tion which affects us all. The institution of marriage, 
a sacrament of the Church, is one of the social bed- 
rocks.*' 

"It is a civil contract,** said Harper; "it is a civil 
contract under the law ; the courts do not know it as a 
sacrament.** 

"No, but society adopts the view of the Church. If 
you should marry Miss Winslow it would be before a 
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priest, not a magistrate. What would she say if you 
suggested otherwise. She would doubt somewhat, 
eh?" 

Harper sat, flushed and hot. 

**You see the difficulty," continued Bartholomew 
Dean, pausing to Ught his cigar. **The marriage cere- 
mony is a social sacrament, and its obligations and 
duties ramify into social usage and prejudice. There*s 
the respect that makes calamity of so long a life." 

** Granting the force of everything you say," respond- 
ed Harper, ** there are millions who may admit your 
words and still exist. And they manage it very hap- 
pily, too." 

"Good luck to them!" exclaimed his father; '*but it 
is a class to which you do not belong. That is the 
trouble. Miss Winslow does, and we'll leave her to her 
happiness and independence. Come now, isn't that the 
view ? It's a question of your own estate which must 
influence us. I am considering your mother, yourself, 
and, incidentally, your father. You have said that we 
should receive this young woman as a daughter; that 
our society must accept her, also, because she is your 
wife — that we are rich. I have endeavored to point 
out where the difficulty lies; that is all." 

**I see it," said Harper, **and am not convinced." 

"I am sorry to go further," answered Bartholomew 
Dean, **but we must determine this before the return 
of your mother. If you had selected a woman whom 
the Church would consider, the case might not have 
been so hopeless. But while society is not in any sense 
religious, I have made it clear, I believe, that it is never 
defiant. Within the prejudice of the Church the pro- 
fession of the stage still wears the badge of harlotry; 
you cannot disguise it, and I refer you to Bishop Mel- 
ville. He will tell you that he would read the burial 
service over none of its members, nor permit them to 
lie in consecrated ground. We regard such matters 
lightly enough until they touch us; but from the begin- 
ning, to the Church, actress and courtesan have been 
synonymous terms; they are still." 
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"Do you subscribe to that, sir?" asked Harper, bit- 
teriy, rising to his feet. 

"Sit down," said Bartholomew Dean; "I have not 
finished yet. I subscribe to my statement — ^with which 
its truth or error has nothing to do." 

" Do you hold that society subscribes to it?" 

"The best society is influenced by it," replied his 
father, dryly. 

"You have shown me my duty as clear as light," said 
Harper, rising again, with a flash in his gray eyes. " The 
best society of this or any other country is an associa- 
tion of cultivated people, refined by the opportunities of 
wealth. And it exists without reference to you, or me, 
or to my mother. Cultivation respects truth." 

"Sit down," said his father once more. 

Harper resumed his seat, and Bartholomew Dean 
looked at him with something like envy in his eyes. He 
had been twenty -six once, but Wall Street and his 
milUons were beyond the rim of the unknown horizon 
at that far time — away at the end of the rainbow that 
spanned those days of Tennessee. How he would have 
laughed at the question they debated now! Who were 
the beatix or "company" of Mrs. Dean whom he had 
vanquished when he was a banker's clerk and she the 
daughter of a leading merchant? Where were they in 
the years that had passed ? Dead, perhaps, or few re- 
mained, scattered over the earth, sailing its seas, push- 
ing its railroads, or rending its bosom in some of 
those countless employments it sets for its sons. How 
they all would have laughed at the question he consid- 
ered now. And he had come East to find a social prob- 
lem, nearly as large as the wealth he had made, and, in 
fact, a part of the success that he had made. But it 
existed everywhere, as Harper had said; it had existed 
since woman had discarded her fig-leaves and men 
had strutted proudly in dyed feathers and colored 
skins. And Tennessee had its Church, with iron-jawed 
preachers to whom Bishop Melville would have been a 
profane liberalist, tmgodly in modem clothes, with pol- 
ished finger-nails, unquestionably a suggestion of vanity 
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and the devil ; and it would have thtindered Jezebel at 
all actresses, seeing in them the woman who carried the 
head of John the Baptist upon a charger. But his 
society of such a day would not have known an actress 
had it seen her, and the graceful and pretty woman 
which the infatuation of his son pictured to his eye 
would have crept into its midst to dazzle it by a charm 
of which it had never dreamed ; and it would have seen 
in her something only to admire and worship. How 
was it with this other society, differing only in that it 
emphasized the uncharity of all? She could be an ac- 
tress only when she was upon the stage, and oflE of it she 
was a woman. What kind of a stage made the differ- 
ence that was important — a high one or a low one? 
Was it a theatre with a red front, its boards bedaubed 
with yellow posters of letters exceedingly brilliant and 
profane in size ? Must she sing or speak, to be corrupt ? 
Or, ah*— perhaps to dance! He smiled now, recalling 
his language. Was not that "the respect that makes 
calamity of so long a life *' ? Once more the language 
of that vile genius of the drama, an ignorance of whom 
in text and precept made even a priest ignoble! "Ah, 
no ** — and he could hear the murmured answer of Bishop 
Melville — "it is not my sable cloak, good mother — It is 
not the fact, the habiliment, the being the thing itself; 
it is the life and its environment; its irreverence and 
loose company; its lack of that conventionality which 
makes for rule and custom, in which virtue has its base 
because rule and custom decree and enforce it ; it is the 
ribaldry of the tavern and the cup ; that living out of the 
bosom of our holy Church ; that scorn of home and its ties 
that makes love less sacred, and hence its uses more of 
the earth and pleasure. Let the theatre preach; let it 
forever point a moral; let it weep and eschew laughter; 
let it banish music and joy, and we will remove the 
ban.'' 

Bartholomew Dean was wise and strong. He was 
great wherever he was put, but for once he had been 
imprudent. Even in victory he was near defeat, for 
with the case in hand he should have commanded, not 
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temporized. Love is so human; it dwells so near to 
every heart; the touch of woman so appeals to even a 
sordid nature that once it halts to listen it courts the 
defeat that is redemption. 

He came out of his reflections lamely and unfashion- 
ably. 

"How have I shown you your duty?'* he asked. 

"In this," said Harper, "I shall dismiss every ques- 
tion touching the matter except as it relates to you and 
my mother. My position was one of pride merely, and 
that pride related to Miss Winslow; I wanted a place for 
her, where she might want it herself — and I feared to 
let her feel that I sacrificed anything in her behalf. I 
now see that I do not.*' 

" What was that ?" asked his father, sharply. " What 
was it that you feared?'* 

" I feared to touch her with the thought that sacrificed 
anything to consider her. She has a pride of her own." 

"Certainly — that is natural," responded his father. 

"So far as the Church is concerned," continued Har- 
per, "it may stand for error if it will; but I declare that 
the Ufe of the woman I mean to marry comes as close 
to that which it ought to teach as any in the land. If 
the Church does not stand for charity it denies its 
Master, and if it discards a virtue that by example en- 
hances itself, it is false to itself. This is my answer to 
its badge of harlotry." 

"A good answer," said Bartholomew Dean, "but 
scarcely effective." 

"Yes, sir, effective," retorted Harper. "The Church 
has so little to lose in these days that it had better stand 
by the letter of its text. Other men of principle and 
courage have married actresses." 

"Yes, and k)ok at them; see what they have com- 
bated, and how slowly those who were worthy have 
climbed back. And society has forgiven them only when 
they have returned humbled and with apology, willing 
to make confession and do penance. Why make the 
experiment when so many charming women about you 
make it unnecessary, my boy?" 
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"How about you — and my dear mother?" asked 
Harper. 

"Come," said Bartholomew Dean, impatiently; "keep 
within bounds." 

" Would you marry a woman whom you did not love ?" 
asked Harper. 

" I would not make a fool of myself by any marriage," 
replied his father. 

" Nor shall I," said Harper, with a smile. " You have 
had a lifetime of it with my mother, and you have made 
money until it is a burden — " 

His father interrupted him by a gesture. 

" I have seen you act as though it were a burden, and 
its possession is embarrassing us now. If we were poor 
we would consider the girl, and not her circumstances. 
Would you be wilUng, however rich, to Uve in daily 
communion with a woman distasteful to you? I do 
not mean to marry her and live apart — ^but marry her 
and keep the pledge in honest faith and purpose?" 

"At least I shall insist that you hold this matter in 
abeyance until we can consider it further," said his 
father. 

"You have not answered my question," said Harper. 

"No, and I don't propose to," and here his father 
rose. " I propose to consider the case in hand — not a 
hypothetical one. Your mother is involved, and, as 
much as I am attached to you, she stands just a little 
closer to my consideration." 

" I can respect that," replied Harper, slowly. " Really, 
the truth seems to speak entirely in your example. I 
propose to shape my own conduct on exactly what your 
words imply." 

His father stole a glance at him from under his heavy 
brows. 

"You promise to do nothing rash," he said; "I have 
your word for that ?" 

"If you will promise to be fair," said Harper. 

Bartholomew Dean laughed uneasily. 

"I promise," he said. 

Harper paused, and then extended his hand. His 
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father looked at him with surprise, and clasped it con- 
fusedly, turning to touch the bell. When the servant 
appeared he ordered his carriage. 

"Will you drive with me ?'* he asked. 

'*No, thank you," replied the young man. **I am 
going this morning to call upon Miss Winslow." 

Bartholomew Dean paused near the door which 
opened to the outer hall. 

**Is it quite wise," he asked, **to flaunt the red flag 
so boldly in my face ?** 

**It is impossible for me to be other than your son," 
replied Harper. ** Besides, I owe an absolute fidelity to 
Miss Winslow. And whatever my training may lack, 
I never learned to flaunt the white flag from you." 

Bartholomew Dean made no reply, but dropping the 
curtains which he had held apart, stepped into the hall. 
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XXVII 
"when we two parted" 

MRS. HARROLD would have welcomed her hus- 
band's quick step. It usually rang sharp and firm 
upon the pavement without, and firm and elastic about 
the halls. But now it was listless, and dragged, heavy, 
like his countenance and his heart. She made no mis- 
take, although she was full of conjecture. Something 
was the matter, although within her knowledge it had 
nothing to do with either the perfidy of Lloyd Winslow 
or her own state of mind because of it. She had simu- 
lated cheerfulness following the afternoon of her wretch- 
ed experience, having no wish to harass her husband 
with any of its miserable details. She was quite able 
to care for herself, which fact was a part of their com- 
pact of years. And if it were possible that a suspicion 
of her scene with the actor had in some manner reached 
him, it was his place to speak. Their mutual confidence 
had been unmarred through all the period of their as- 
sociation in all things affecting them both, but now 
she had something which she felt it her duty to conceal, 
while he, too, struggled with some burden that oppressed 
him. Unlike herself, he could not disguise it, and with- 
in her heart she had warning that she was its cause; 
otherwise she would have spoken in the effort to cheer 
and console him. A climax impended. She bore up 
courageously under the dejection that weighed upon 
her, stifling the sigh which sought to rise to her lips, 
forcing them always to a smile of welcome. It was in 
vain. He was oidy too conscious of the truth that 
she knew of his despondency, and her silence regarding 
it only plunged him the deeper in despair. She strug- 
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gled, he knew she struggled, and carried the added buf^ 
den that she knew he knew it. Both waited the in- 
evitable time when it would find words. 

But after all he was grateful for her spirit, so like 
her, and the brave demeanor she had always borne 
since he had known her and been blessed by her. It 
was a consolation, in the fact that it might image the 
truth within her, the doubt of which now tormented 
him like an evil dream. This was only a better varia- 
tion of his now fickle moods. It was a cursed thing, 
this fatal lack of knowledge, this inability to look 
within a heart sheltered behind eyes that seemingly re- 
flected innocence, when his life hung upon that heart's 
purpose and sincerity. *'Alas! that we could call these 
delicate creatures ours, and not their appetites!" He 
who said it, in so saying had sounded the depths of 
such a state of mind. Not the appetite, with him, of a 
day, or an hour, that transient contribution of a casual 
inclination or esteem, but that broad appetite of a 
whole affection that made its whole surrender to a con- 
stant and ardent feeling. How better it was to be 
wholly miserable than to know too little! All the years 
came back to haunt him — the fool's paradise of an in- 
sensate trust, based upon a pledge of seeming faith, but 
which now he knew in its mere requirement was con- 
fession absolute. A confession of what ? Of something 
— something horrible — ah, there was the fatal mischief! 
How her words came back to him, burned in his mem- 
ory. *'My past is buried, and into its grave you can 
never look." Why not? And under the inspiration 
which spoke for that, and all of that with which her 
soul was freighted, she had made the prophecy which 
was to do him justice: '*The jealous curiosity of no 
man would stand the test of such a silence in his 
wife." 

Ah, but she was wise, this creature of loveliness under 
whose wiles he had slumbered, drunk with the charm 
which had enthralled him ! She had shorn him ! — cutting 
deep, that she might pretend to salve. For days he had 
felt it, during all of which she had suspected; but it 
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could not endure, and nature, possessing limits, the 
crisis was at hand. 

How ignoble was the cause, and yet how potent! Let 
fools laugh at the shot fired in the dark ; if it found the 
target the wound was as fatal. What matter the char- 
acter of the miscreant who held the gun! The de- 
pravity of an anonymous letter lay wholly in the sender, 
but could he scorn it if it spoke the truth ? Any high 
ability could put aside the covert thrust if its charge 
were baseless. But to him who doubted it carried 
home. As a lawyer, he knew that with all the infamy 
of its cowardice the world hated it because it could be 
effective. It was his duty as a good man to despise it, 
but how few were the good men who could ignore it! 
While the rack and fagot were none too mild, even in a 
lenient age, .for the baseness behind it, it was because 
the rack and fagot were its infliction. 

As he entered from the street she started in her seat 
near the cheerful window. His step was no longer list- 
less, but it was neither firm nor jubilant; it spoke 
with the fevered haste of one who trod the plough- 
shares. 

But she was ready. She met him at the entrance 
to the room from the hall, her arms extended, both 
hands touching his shoulders as she looked into his 
eyes. He stood motionless, silent, like a statue, under 
this caress, and then removed her hands with his own, 
slowly and deliberately, for the first time putting aside 
the dutiful kiss she proffered; she had no hypocrisy 
with which to offer any other while their present state 
impended. 

She showed neither grief nor resentment at his man- 
ner, strange as it was to his habit of impulsive affection, 
resuming the chair she had vacated at his coming. 

'*You are early," she said. 

**Yes,** and he seated himself opposite her. *'The 
office was unendurable.** 

'*It is pleasant here.** 

**No,** and he looked at her steadily now. "You 
know that it is not.** 
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"No/* she answered, truthfully, after a moment of 
hesitation, **it is not. For days, John, your manner 
has been strange, and I have known that you are suffer- 
ing. But I knew too well that it was something which 
related to myself, and I have been frightened.*' 

"Yes— and silent.*' 

" Silent and frightened. Frightened not on my own 
account, but for you.'* 

"For me?** he said, bitterly. 

"Spare yourself,** she answered, "and me. Since 
you have been disturbed, I have endeavored to be calm. 
I know how greatly important it is that one of us should 
be wise.** 

"You have always been wise," he said — "too wise; 
that has been the trouble.*' 

" I know of no trouble,*' she answered, quietly. "And 
if ever I had wisdom may it serve us now. I beseech 
you to be careful. Are you angry?** 

"Angry!** he almost shouted the word, his hands 
covering his face. "My God, I am in despair!** 

Her gaze rested upon his convulsed features like the 
ministering touch of a tender hand at the bed of sick- 
ness. 

"Remember, then, that I am your wife. Let me re- 
member, then, that I am your wife. Let me remember, 
then, that I have a duty to perform. Let me remember 
my vow and keep it. What is it?** 

He was not himself. His features were strange, dis- 
torted by an ominous flush. 

" You do not mean it,** he said, roughly. " Your vow — 
you are speaking not in love, but calmly, in your memory 
of our compact and your knowledge of the fact that I 
am breaking it. I am disturbed to the heart, and you 
are all yourself. You can look placidly back to the 
time when you told me I would break it, and your un- 
feeling rectitude — a rectitude, by Heaven! of art and 
wile — see me suffer because you have lived to the letter 
while I have given you all my heart. You are selfish- 
ness incarnate.** 

"You are right,** she answered. "You never said a 
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truer word. Not in the fact that I have lived to the 
letter, and not of the heart; but that matters little if 
either of us ceases to do so. I must be selfish. When 
you cease to tjiink of me, and for me, I shall think for 
myself. The very basis of your regard for me and my 
salvation lies there. If I do not keep myself, you will 
not keep me ; if I am not worth myself, I am worthless 
to you. I never promised to do more than my duty, 
although I am willing to help you do yours." 

Her words set him on fire. If he had spoken earlier 
he would have heeded. If he had not carried his pas- 
sion pent up within himself until it had grown beyond 
him, her words, appealing to that fine judgment which 
his years of labor and years with her had strengthened, 
he would have found his foothold here ; but he was mor- 
bid with anxious days and nights of sleeplessness. The 
covert sting that malice had thrust into his heart was 
poison; and he had nursed it until each word of the 
anonymous letter had mingled with each drop of his 
blood. If he could have found rest he could have found 
reason, but she, lacking the knowledge of his malady, 
could minister by no word to his mind diseased. The 
light within his eyes struck her as though she had re- 
ceived a blow from his hand. Her own soul revolted. 
Upon that very spot, within the very atmosphere he 
breathed, she had but recently sustained another scene. 
Was it possible that two men between whom there ex- 
isted the difference of an immeasurable virtue, a contrast 
of manhood degraded and exalted, could in their dealing 
with a woman be equally unjust? She knew herself 
and her sex. Did the love of all men lack that spiritual 
something which she felt to be the faith of womanhood, 
and straining under the test disclose itself base at the 
roots? She thought of Harper Dean, frank and fair, 
buoyant in honest youth ; did he, too, conceal within the 
recesses of his heart that real passion which men wore 
masked, and which mask they dropped when the beast 
within them was moved to growl ? And then she thought 
of Norma with a throb of pity. She had something else 
to remember which the man before her was mad to 
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know, and which now he never should, from which to 
reason further. The tender heart, with its tendons of 
steel, was not all-powerful ; there were ways to break it, 
and John Harrold was going far. 

"I need no help," he said, in reply to her speech. 
"That is past. Heretofore, and from the first, I have 
been a lover, and a fond one ; but I shall be a husband 
now, and if the duties conflict I shall obey the higher 
one. I have a name in this community. I never 
thought that the idle and the foolish could laugh at it in 
secret." 

"Ah!" she exclaimed, falling back and looking at him 
blankly, thinking no more of Lloyd Winslow; "this is 
new matter of which I never dreamed. I will caution 
you no more." 

All her womanhood rose within her, with all her pride. 
He was not a protector upon whom she could lean ; he 
was an aggressor. This was not a breast upon which 
she could fall in her moment of weakness and affliction, 
pouring out a tale of sorrow, and seek for pity. Here 
was a judge, prejudiced at the onset and waiting to 
condemn. The hidden ghost came forth, almost fleshly, 
in reality. This infideUty went to the root of their 
compact. He was striving at the bond which held 
them together. After years of fidelity he was false. 

He did not show her the letter, which act might have 
saved them. It was evidence in reserve, the basis of 
his anger and his case; she had only to deny it and he 
was powerless. It was the whole question now. 

"Am I your husband, madam?" 

She regarded him coldly. 

" Legally— I think so." 

He laughed harshly. 

"Perhaps you should tell me the facts that I may 
judge of them. It is surely a matter of some impor- 
tance — to you.". 

"Of no importance, beyond the facts as you already 
know them," she replied. "Nothing has hapoened 
since my marriage to you that affects them." 

"But before, madam?" 
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She averted her eyes, waving him off with her hand. 
The word "madam,*' never before used by him, smote 
her. 

He choked with rage. 

"What are you?*' he asked. 

"It is the old question, I see," she said. "I thought 
from your words that it was something new. I hoped 
from your words that it was something new. I could 
have been strong, and could have welcomed any mis- 
fortune that did not touch your faith ; for of mine I am 
assured. I could not understand how your good name 
could be imperilled through me, or why the idle should 
laugh at it. But I could have laughed, too, if the matter 
had been less serious. The explanation must come 
from you. Pray Heaven that you can make it!" 

"Remember," he answered, thickly, "that I have 
had nothing to conceal." 

"I fear you had," she replied. 

"No, madam," and his words contained a sneer. "I 
understand you; but the premises were scarcely fair." 

For the first time she flushed. A glow appeared upon 
her pale cheek and her eyes filled with tears. 

"So be it," she said, softly. "Forgive me, John, if I 
break down for a moment, in memory of the happiness 
that stands in such peril." 

"Save it, then," he cried! "Save it, before it is too 
late!" 

" I would say those words to you " — and she looked at 
him with a glance that aroused him again to fury — "I 
would say them to you upon my knees, if it would avail 
us." 

" Speak, then," he said, " and speak truly. That may 
avail us." 

"Do you mean," she asked, "that in violation of the 
pledge we made to each other I am to tell you now 
those things relating to myself which I refused to tell 
you before our marriage?" 

"I mean that it has now become necessary," he an- 
swered. 

"Will you tell me why?" 
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Her manner deceived him. It was her confidence he 
wanted ; that whole surrender which she had never made, 
and of which he had been reminded when the stealthy 
letter appealed to him so basely. He now knew that he 
had never accepted her upon any theory which admitted 
her guilt, or any guilt in anything. He had trusted, 
not taken her without reference to what she might have 
been. Her words had induced him to believe in her 
truth, and he had put aside doubt under the spell of 
her manner and his love for her. And he had always 
been deceived, which was the basis of his madness now. 
Accepting her wholly, in the beginning, each day of 
their life together had added to this faith. Without 
cause to doubt, the matter had been dormant, lying 
asleep in his mind while his passion grew, blossoming in 
the fertility of the happiness she had brought to him. 
Now he was back again, returned to the very moment of 
his first declaration, but bearing within his breast a 
thousand new anxieties, because his dilemma was the 
more heart-rending. He had spoken of her selfishness, 
but he had never thought of her. It was of himself, 
wholly and only ; his own aroused nature furious in the 
bargain he had made and struggling with the knowledge 
that he was breaking it. Why had he not pressed the 
matter at first; pushed her in her helplessness and 
extremity into the last corner, forcing at that eventful 
time the knowledge which she had denied him ; exulting 
in his ability to forgive her then if her conduct would 
so bear it, and mingUng the triumph of pardon with his 
love? This was the error he had made, bearing now 
such fruit. But he would sin no more, he would be 
weak no more ; he would know the worst, and deal with 
it forever. 

**I shall not tell you why," he replied to her. **I 
shall only speak when you have answered me. We have 
both been weak and guilty, you in denying me the truth 
upon the very threshold of our married life, and I in 
submitting to it; a folly which, as I remember, at the 
time we both admitted, you with a woman's foresight 
predicting the coming of this very day." 
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She looked at him with curiosity masking the grief 
in her eyes. She sought to see if behind this mixture of 
persuasive bravado and carelessness there was the hus- 
band she had known. She was to see his worst. All 
that was ignoble in John Harrold was now laid bare. 
She had seen much in her day, but this time to her was no 
time for analysis. Her mind was too full of sorrow and 
too perplexed in the calamity which had come to her. 
She might have known that the loftiest souls are of 
earth, yielding at certain frightful periods to the devil 
and the flesh. But he was not a spectacle to inspire, 
nor one of dignity even to the woman who loved him. 
She had too recently known Mr. Winslow, whose periods 
were all ignoble, and John Harrold was to suffer in that 
temper which placed him in bad company ; for here had 
been the actor. As she remained silent he spoke again. 

"You heard me?" he said. 

"Yes," she replied, "I heard you; heard you almost 
with consternation. A moment since you asked me if 
you were my husband. Ask me now." 

It was his turn to regard her with curiosity. He 
looked at her with a dogged and puzzled expression in 
which his sullen anger was still visible. 

" It is not your custom to be evasive," he said. " You 
were not evasive before; you were wretchedly frank." 

"I shall be frank enough," was her reply; "but you 
must give me time. I have felt, during the past week, 
that something of this nature was in store for us. I was 
fearful, but I never dreamed that it would sever you 
from your honor and from my faith. I never thought it 
would descend to degrading altercation, from which, if 
we emerged together or apart, we would come forth 
with a reproach for each. Can we not spare ourselves 
that?" 

"You are still evasive," he said. "Will you speak 
presently?" 

"I will speak now," she continued, "but not to your 
purpose." 

" Do you mean," he asked, his voice rising, "that after 
l^hat I have said you will remain still obdurate? Pp 
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you intend to keep me in this state of wretchedness, not 
to say dishonor?" 

"As to your wretched state, the choice is yours; I 
shall permit you to feel as badly as you please. And 
your honor — I shall ask you to care for it as you see 
fit. What induced you to think that I would change 
my resolution?*' 

**Why! By Heavens! your duty, madam, which I 
invoke — and your love for me. *' 

" Do you regard yourself at present as an object great- 
ly to be loved? Is this your method of an appeal to 
my affections? It would seem that we have failed 
greatly, we two, in our years together. In the little con- 
versation that remains to us, stick to the duty you in- 
voke." 

Her words burned him. In their quiet expression 
they stung with a force that brought him almost to his 
feet. There was no trace of a sneer, nor any anger in 
her manner. For just an instant he was enabled to 
see himself, and her face expressed a determination 
which showed him his helplessness. It had not occurred 
to him before, but now it came like a revelation. He 
could not seize her brutally and force her secret from 
her. In this rage he had approached her with the 
authority of a master. Any man would so approach 
his wife in anger, the circumstances being as were these. 
He took a swift view about him. This woman defied 
the marriage relation, the relation accepted so quietly 
by the millions of civilized women bound under the law 
which it was his profession to know so well. Submission 
was the order of the day. Who was she but his wife, or 
the woman who stood in that relation, and over whom, 
in the course of reason, he exercised some sort of author- 
ity? Ah, but they had no children! She was inde- 
pendent; she had lived before he met her and might 
live without him in the future. Was that her thought ? 
Her individuality was her pride, and now that she as- 
serted it, what could he do? He could sway her by 
her aflEection, but that she now coldly challenged. And 
with what effect? He loved her; hp was conscious of 
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that. Loved her in spite of the frenzy which was the 
reason for it, and loved her the more as he saw that he 
was giving her reason to love him no more. He sat 
motionless, nonplussed. She spoke again. 

"There are some things you may know and have a 
right to know, or, shall I say, you had a right to know. 
While we were faithful to each other I would have told 
you these, had I thought they would have given you the 
satisfaction of a moment. There are some things which 
you should tell me, which you have not done, and which 
now I shall decline to hear. You might have told me 
the meaning of this scene while it was of interest to me, 
and it would have served us both for me to hear it. 
Within this very room, within a time that was recent, 
a man subjected me to an indignity almost as great as 
that which I have suffered from you — almost as great, in 
that it held only malice and lacked the sting of false- 
hood. I should have told you of this in time, out of the 
love I had for you, concealing it at all only because I 
would have spared you any pain or shame. So much 
was I able to care for it that you need have given it no 
thought. It was my blessed hope that you had learned 
of it and that your anger rested there.*' 

** Speak!'* he cried, starting, as he watched her now, 
his anger waning in his surprise. 

**I am speaking,** she continued, calmly, a strange 
smile on her face; **but you shall know of that from 
me, as you shall know of that which you seek, in another 
world than this. If ever woman was moved by a motive 
holy and sincere, it was when I spoke the words that you 
recall so lightly. I spoke them out of the depths of my 
heart in my day of crisis, when you and myself and God 
were in the balance. I shall never speak them more. 
That you failed to understand them is the failure to 
understand the unhappy woman to whom you have been 
false.** 

"False!** he cried, starting up. 

"False, in your failure to keep the pledge that is the 
basis of our union,** she said. "What possessed you to 
think that having failed Jo speak pnce I should speak 
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now? Ignoble conclusion! The fact that I am a wife 
and you deem me helpless? That is the burden you 
have put upon me, and you assert it to this unworthy 
purpose. Then I was free, with more of youth and — 
God pardon you! — more of hope, but not less resolute 
nor more afraid.'* 

He arose to his feet sobered and frightened. The hell 
of it! She had stripped the situation of its mask until 
he saw it like the light without. He was quick enough ; 
he came from his state of jealous fury as from a dream. 

**Wait,'' he said. **Is this your conclusion?" 

She did not answer, but arose also, regarding him 
with her inscrutable smile. 

**Wait,*' he said again; **wait until I have time to 
consider." 

She was his wife. The familiar intimacy had made 
his conduct commonplace. So certain he had been, and 
happy, that it was only now that the peril dawned upon 
him. He had lived too much in business, taking for 
•granted too much this woman who was of finer texture 
and to whom love was life. 

**No," she replied, **I offered you help in the begin- 
ning, which you scorned. Time will not serve you now. 
But I will help you yet; help you to that respect on 
my own account, because it will do me justice when you 
shall think of this hereafter. When we spoke of this 
before you had some shred of dignity. You had sinned 
and knew it, and returning contrite and manly, you 
appealed to a heart that was hungry, halting, and un- 
certain. I was coming anew to the world, and you of- 
fered me a generous hand. The situation then was 
mine, and I had a choice. I said it frankly — ^how 
frankly you will remember. I was not then a wife. I 
had no duties; the world was mine, and I had the benefit 
of those precious years which you have since taken to 
your credit. I will not reproach you for them. You 
have been false, you, who are a man, and strong. At 
that time we were equal, and the choice was mine; you 
admitted it, and you pledged to me that you would not 
presume upon the fact that you asked me to be less so; 
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that you would not, when you had achieved the au- 
thority growing out of the marriage state, make it the 
means of my humiliation. You cannot know what you 
ask me to tell you — ^to confess, in the language of your 
implication. You cannot know how much it might 
put me on the rack. You did not seek it in order that 
you might give me your sympathy. You sought it to 
scorn me, if the facts made me an object of scorn. 
You have persisted, when I had a most sacred right 
that you should not insist, and I resent it." 

He stood looking at the floor dumbly, passive and 
submissive. When she had ceased he remained for a 
moment quiet. Then he asked her; 

"Is this the end?" 

'*Yes," she replied, "this is the end. You have 
broken the bond between us. I have too much pride 
to concede to you a single privilege that is not of the 
heart. I would not touch your hand except out of love. 
Why should I ? I claim every right that comes to me 
by reason ^of the fact that the compact between us is 
broken. Your only claim upon any further considera- 
tion of mine is to grant those rights freely." 

"As fully as you may ask them ?" 

"Certainly." 

He knew his fate. Her words took him back to the 
most eventful moment of his life. He glanced about 
him, but there was no rail over which he could throw 
himself. The friendly ocean was not at hand. The 
hell of it! What had crept into his blood? Wherein 
had lurked that disease that a covert letter could 
quicken into this state of ill-health? What need to 
offer another pledge when the holiest that he had ever 
made had been forgotten ? What need to offer a plea 
for pardon when he could not take with it a respect 
that he would value himself ? Why ask her pity when 
he was unworthy of his own? Why degrade her fur- 
ther in persisting in his love when its results were 
brutal, swayed by a folly that had the nature of mad- 
ness? 

He drew a long breath, standing erect. 
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** Ended," he muttered. '* Is there no way out of this 
tangle?" 

**I shall find my own," she answered. 

''There is a right way for us both," he said. 

Her fine tones struck him again. 

''Find it," she answered, "for yourself — ^not for me." 

"The end," he muttered again. "Am I to come to 
you no more?" 

"If you dare," she answered, quietly, but with no de- 
fiance in her voice. " If you think it will serve you and 
you can bring to me something that you have not now." 

She left him quickly, and he heard the sweep of her 
dress in the hall. He looked about for a moment and 
then looked after her. She was ascending the stairs, 
and he heard the sweep of her dress against the rail. 
He seated himself in the chair she had left, staring stead- 
ily at the floor. And thereafter he heard the sweep of 
her dress ever in his heart. 
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MRS. KERR 

IT was August now, with September on the verge. 
The summers of New York seldom bUster, and this 
sun was merciful. There were the rivers and the bay, 
with the ocean breezes which came from afar stealing 
through the Narrows to meet the gusts from the northern 
Adirondacks. The Hudson bore upon its broad bosom 
the breath of the Saratoga foot-hills. Those who braved 
what temperature a tomd nature gave exulted and were 
jubilant. The parks were filled, the roof -gardens danced, 
and at night the lights and music twinlded and echoed 
in the open air. It was a holiday of the loose and idle, 
and beer and revelry held high carnival. Wall Street, 
subdued and tame, was quiet ; it had worn out its period 
of panic; and Bartholomew Dean had taken his heavy 
stomach, his fierce jaws, and his grim cigar to the ve- 
randas of Manhattan Beach. Like others of his kind, 
he preferred his recreation near at home. The great 
house was closed, surrendered to the servants. Har- 
per Dean was away. The little hand of Norma had 
lingered in his reluctant grasp ; her melting eyes, at first 
downcast, had looked timidly into his; her voice had 
murmured anew her responses to his protestations of 
love, and he had gone to the lakes to make another 
survey of the iron tract. His invincible father must 
know that it still held its treasured stores of metal 
— ^that it had not followed its mysterious owner into 
the obscurity of the years which enveloped her. Bar- 
tholomew Dean had not renewed the conversation 
which had brought them so little satisfaction and 
seemed only to rivet the determination of his son. 
He had recourse to silence, and that vulgar strategy 
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which ordinarily he would have scorned to employ. 
Absence, to his mind, so shrewd otherwise, was the 
immediate remedy. A little parting from the scene 
and presence of temptation might help the situation 
later. His wife, whose void had brought him satis- 
faction, must now know all. He felt the need of her 
counsel and sagacity. He was wrong in thinking to 
deal with an affair so much within the province of a 
woman and a mother. When Harper should return 
her own absence would have ended, and together they 
could make the young man see the error of his way. 
Norma had fled the city, too. Halsey Bland, busy with 
plans for the coming fall and the new theatres, had im- 
pressed upon her a sense of the duty that impended. 
Her play was to be committed and studied, the company 
must rehearse, and there were all those manifold anx- 
ieties regarding its mounting and presentation. He 
would superintend the building of the scenery and the 
preliminary training of the ladies and gentlemen of the 
cast. But she must make preparation, too. He was 
cheerful and sanguine under his labors, and in this de- 
partment Winslow was now a host. It was here that 
his experience counted. Smug and self-satisfied in the 
days which followed and brought no retribution nor 
evidence of its coming, having set his tale afloat to do 
its mischief, he now returned to his vanity and confi- 
dence. With respect to aiding Halsey Bland, he 
was doing his duty, but in the intervals he paraded 
Broadway. During the day he exhibited his immacu- 
late person and attire along the thoroughfare and at the 
resorts and gardens. At night he was the centre of an 
admiring and sycophantic crowd of idlers like himself, 
all hatted and shoed and ornamented like himself, al- 
beit with a trifle less expense and elegance. So Harper 
had gone; and the large lady, with her brewer, the genial 
Peele and the genial Mrs. Peele, with all those miscella- 
neous people to whom the August of New York was a 
month to be avoided, had betaken themselves away, 
leaving the city to its vulgar season of summer music, 
beer, and merriment. 
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And Mrs. Harrold was absent, also, her present abode 
a place of indiflference to any left behind. Indifferent, 
perhaps, to all save John Harrold, who lingered yet, 
and with her he had forfeited the ric;ht to inqtiire. Be- 
sides the servants, he was the soUtary occupant of the 
Madison Avenue house, its shutters closed and its dark 
front as blank and inscrutable as the faces of its long 
row of dark and inscrutable fellows that stood motion- 
less and mute on either side of the deserted street dur- 
ing its period of rest and torpor. And within that house 
a gloom had settled like a pall. No matter how bright- 
ly the Sim shone without, no matter how merrily the 
music played, the glasses cUnked, or the beer flowed, 
behind its doors desolation reigned, enveloping its in- 
terior Hke a fog or a curtain. To its lonely inhabitant 
it was a miasma, a pestilence, a plague, pervading the 
halls and encountered on the silent stairways. Thomas 
was morose under it, sHnking about his lax duties like 
a figure of wrath. The maids were spectres and the 
cook a ghost. Under the influence of this depression 
the once cheerftil group quarrelled in the kitchen, or 
sulked apart, low-spirited and resentful. 

"What's the matter, God knows!" the footman had 
said when he had taken refuge in the stables, where 
with the coachman and his boy he comforted himself 
in a game of cards in a chamber on the second floor. 
"I'll quit if the mistress keeps longer away, with them 
women to harass a man about something that he knows 
nothin' about. What's the matter, God knows!" 

John Harrold seemed scarcely to know himself. But 
he kept to the house, which was like a deserted banquet- 
hall whose dead lights and faded garlands spoke always 
of the spirit that had flown. His office moved through 
the dull routine of summer, but it was left to his partners 
and his clerks, as he never went there. He preferred 
to stay through his period of valley and shadow within 
the influence of the happiness that had gone. He did 
not greatly reproach himself; he was beyond that. He 
was in a condition of dead and lifeless inactivity, numb 
tmder the rigor of his affliction. He did not wonder 
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how he, a man of sustained reason and trained judg- 
ment, could have been led to a conclusion so over- 
whelming by a device that a meaner mind would have 
passed uninfluenced. Perhaps it was because his mind 
was not a mean one. Some men, otherwise refined, in 
matters of the heart were of low temper and jealous 
disposition, with doubts that, like a chameleon, would 
feed on air. An anonymous letter was beyond notice, 
but when, by deviHsh chance, it touched a spot that 
was vital in a nature inflammable, by long inaction storing 
up through years the quality of the combustible, it 
was a sufficient spark to sdt the whole ablaze. He had 
been tried once and found wanting; why not a second 
time ? He knew that such natures as his were redeemed 
by experience, that trial burned them out and left the 
embers pure; but he was himself without hope. He 
now knew the woman he had affronted, and he could 
only restore himself by an expiation as great as his 
fault. In his case this was impossible. Should he sue 
for pardon, he must bring with him something which 
he had not, of which he knew nothing, and which he 
knew not how to attain. He was crushed, despairing, 
but he had found courage to endure it because he felt 
that it was his duty to endure it. That much, at least, 
he owed to the woman with whom he had broken faith. 
He could be unjust, wrathful, suspicious, but he must 
not be mean and craven. He must stand for the name 
he had given her, and that dignity which he had main- 
tained as her husband, until such time as she cast it 
wholly off, no matter how deep his grief; having be- 
trayed to her all that was offensive in his nature, he 
must conceal it from the world. 

The summer evening following, the dinner-hour found 
him upon the Plaza Square which abuts the entrance 
to the Park at the point of Fifty-ninth Street, where its 
bustle and movement are ceaseless about the great hotels. 
He was not wandering listlessly, but rather gravely, 
stopping at times to look upon the hurrying throngs of 
men in loose coats and light hats, and women in looser 
gowns, merry and indifferent in speech, sporting flowers, 
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ribbons, and the air and paraphernalia of a sultry even^ 
ing; the speedy cabs and vehicles, and the shouting 
urchins who cried late papers or pitched pennies within 
the glare of the electric lights. It had become his habit 
to stroll thus at night. It was a relief from the haunt- 
ing shadows of the day, when the presence of his house 
with its deserted rooms overpowered him. Occasionally 
it was Broadway, its surface as animated, its length a 
ceaseless glow, its smooth pavement reflecting to the 
sky, its glinmier and its chatter, which was quenchless. 
Then, again, he would wander down the qtiiet lanes of 
the cross-streets to the darker West Side, and along the 
river street ta the docks and shipping. These journeys 
were not without peril to a man of his order and ap- 
pearance; but he reckoned little of that, nor of any ac- 
cident that might befall him. Any ruffian was welcomfe 
to a blow and his purse. 

He had passed the length of the open space which 
fronted on the square, and was pursuing his way tow- 
ards Sixth Avenue, when, as he halted for a moment, 
a hand fell upon his shoulder. It was a light touch, 
scarcely perceptible, after the fashion of one in doubt 
whether to arrest him; but he felt it and turned 
slowly. 

*'Ah, Conners," he said, to the man before him. 
"You here?" 

** Say, rather, you here," was the reply. "That is why 
I stopped you. Yours is not the manner of a man who 
means to keep an appointment or meet a friend. I 
should say you were reflecting over a knotty problem 
that could have been left at the office. Are you the 
kind of lawyer who takes his business home, to have 
it harden his pillow?" 

"Not usually," returned John Harrold. "But you 
are right just now. I am merely wandering." 

"My habit; not to be recommended," said Conners, 
dryly. "Shall we wander together?" 

"By all means," was the reply. "Really, I am lone- 
ly. I am not often in the city at this season, and time 
drags, as you may guess. " 
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"Mrs. Harrold away?" 

"Yes— away." 

Even his practised manner could not conceal from 
the man beside him the pathos of his answer.* Conners 
hesitated, doubting if he should risk an intrusion upon 
a man who so unwittingly betrayed himself; but he 
was accustomed to absorb a knowledge of such things. 
They moved together in the direction of Broadway. 

John Harrold might, in his turn, have asked his com- 
panion the reason for his presence in the city while it 
was yet August, but he would have received no answer 
to his satisfaction. LeDroit Conners seldom gave such 
answers. He was a man of long absences at all seasons. 
John Harrold, in his capacity as a lawyer, knew some- 
thing of him outside the social acquaintance, which was 
more or less meagre; meagre, as were all Conners* .social 
relationships. But his person was interesting, and he 
was at times companionable. To women he was more 
than interesting; he was attractive, strikingly so, they 
said, in spite of his apparent disposition to avoid 
them. Sometimes he consented to accept invitations 
which were pressed upon him, both in the city and at 
the various watering-places; but upon such occasions 
he invariably held himself aloof, smoking in the rooms 
reserved for gentlemen or hovering in the shadows at 
the far end of verandas. Knowing him thus, he was 
the very companion John Harrold would have chosen, 
and even in the mood of to-night he welcomed his pres- 
ence with a cordiality that was sincere. 

For a time they spoke of subjects trivial and com- 
monplace; the language of men who have met by chance, 
each of a diflEerent temper and purpose, striving naturally 
to hit upon a common topic. 

"You have been away," said John Harrold. '*I 
missed you. Where?" 

''The South— Norfolk." 

" In summer?" 

"It was business — and of little importance." 

"Where does the business of an artist take him?" 

"Everywhere — ^if he be an artist/' laughed Conners. 
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**You know how much I am an idler, and that I am 
never so interested as when I am serving some friend in 
a matter that takes me entirely out of myself. I don't 
speak of this generally; but to you, who know of it, I 
may say so much." 

**Ah,** said John Harrold, '*you have been exercising 
that wonderful factdty of yours in unraveUing some- 
thing — some problem. What crime this time?" 

**It was murder," replied Conners, laconically. 

"Were you successful?" 

"I found the guilty man," said Conners. **My in- 
terest ceases when the duty of the authorities begins." 

**I hope you made it profitable." 

Conners laughed again. 

** I said it was of little importance, which is true, as to 
results. I never make it profitable. If I did, it would 
become professional, and hence a bore. If I were a bet- 
ter artist, of a definite sense and with the divine touch, 
it might be sufficient to keep me from dabbling in mat- 
ters which belong to the police and their secret agencies. 
Not being such — ^being a dilettante, I must save myself 
from enntii. Nothing is so deadly to a man of my age 
as inaction. I have conducted many a successful inves- 
tigation, and most of them have cost me money — some 
of them much money. It is the satisfaction of victory 
which makes the subject fascinating." 

John Harrold knew of this, as others more intimate 
with Conners knew. He was, therefore, not surprised. 

**Come," he said, stopping as they reached the junc- 
tion of Fifty-ninth Street with Broadway, and the blaze 
from below fell upon their view, ** where shall we go?" 

**It depends upon your mood," answered Conners. 
** Places are many and few. Since you are alone, as I 
am, and the night is young, warm, and dry, we might 
find a roof -garden." 

** I shall put myself in your hands," said John Harrold, 
with the ghost of a smile, ** since you captured me at 
large. I believe I could welcome the influence of music 
to-night. If you know an orchestra that can play well 
in tune FU go with you." 
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Conners looked at him again. 

** And a little alcohol in the system, medicinal, and at 
rare times of surpassing merit. It shall be music." 

John Harrold turned swiftly, but Conners* eyes were 
averted. He was watching the coming of the'car which 
they were to board. 

A few minutes later they entered one of those vast 
establishments upon the roof of a tall building which 
are the glory of the loose Manhattan night. It covered 
acres, above the din and noise of the city, its space laid 
oflE in walks between rows of tables and chairs, among 
which flitted the white-aproned waiters. Shrubs and 
flowers, skilfully arranged in tiers of boxes bearing the 
earth that nourished them, covered the whole like a 
canopy, through which were strings of incandescent 
bulbs fastened like garlands. It was crude and curious, 
a mockery of the majestic country which it simulated, 
but in the shadow it sufficed. The enveloping darkness 
shrouded it with a dignity which otherwise it did not 
possess, and the glittering lights made the scene at- 
tractive, clothing it with a reality that made it Arabian 
in romance. Haroun-al-Rashid paraded a stage at one 
end, and about him clustered a bevy of houris gauzily 
draped. Their enchanting heads were coiffured and 
curled, while waving arms, and limbs clocked, gartered, 
and striped in serried colors made it a gorgeous and be- 
wildering harem. The keeping eunuchs were at back, 
solemn in stately rows, bespeared and be.scimitared, the 
Danish, Irish, and German of their countenances lost in 
the daub which made them swart. The beams played 
on jewels which gleamed like fire-flies amid the billows 
of whirling chiffon, the rhythmic undulations of which 
were spotted with black and scarlet. There were trim- 
mings of snow, too remote for the vision to detect where, 
like its purer simile, the gutter could besmirch, while 
the blasts of music which rose and fell were often 
drowned in the clinking of glasses and the intermittent 
laughter and conversation with which the scene was 
sprinkled. It was an orgy of pageantry and tinsel; but 
the crowd was merry, the discomfort of summer lost in 
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the breezes that sought and found the high altitude of 
the place, breezes which brought the incense of the far 
ocean to lend the picture a fragrance which the labored 
and reluctant shrubbery did not afford. At one of the 
tables Conners and John Harrold sat down. 

As Conners gave his order to the waiter John Harrold 
had time to observe the surrounding throng. It was 
the usual gathering of a Manhattan summer night, 
seemingly care-free and light of heart. There was the 
belated clerk and broker, the visiting tradesman and the 
salesman who had him in charge, with women every- 
where. The throng that had gone Rhode-Islandward 
had not depleted the numbers that copied fashion and 
made the great dry-goods boxes below them the haunts 
of money and of profit. All the ribbons of France and 
Switzerland, with the silks of China and Japan, were 
here, with jewels that were not tinsel and flowers that 
were not false. Here was every breadth of bust and 
shoulders, gleaming and heaving under laces that but 
thinly disguised ; with pulses answering the throb of the 
music and hearts for the moment elate. John Har- 
rold's gaze wandered down the lane of varying faces, 
some fair and some innocent, but he did not detect the 
face that was to cheer — the face that was to cheer no 
more. There were glossy tresses of brown and sable, 
or glossier yet in bronze and gold; all under summer 
hats wide of brim that shaded countenances beaming 
and softened to beauty in the light. But there was none 
for him. 

One group sat near, and in a moment it attracted his 
attention. A woman and a man were at the table. The 
man was of the type of those about him, in the stiff 
straw hat and loose coat of the season. He was beyond 
thirty years of age, with features that expressed a slow 
good-nature. He was sipping at his glass and watching 
casually the surrounding scene. At times he bent his 
head in answer to some communication from his com- 
panion. She was a woman well in years, small in per- 
son, but of a form strong and alert, suggesting that 
something which would have been wiry in a man. Her 
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face was wrinkled and powdered, thin of nose and lip. 
Upon the bridge of her nostrils sparkled her gold glasses, 
through the lenses of which her eyes gleamed pointedly, 
almost denying use except for ornament. Her bonnet, 
youthful of fashion and trimmed with lace and flowers, 
sat upon masses of white hair elaborately dressed and 
coiled; and about her shrivelled throat was a necklace 
that sparkled with gems. Almost she needed her heavy- 
limbed companion to stand between the peril which 
such jewels offered to the avarice of night and the city. 
Her lean fingers glistened with rings, and her dress, 
puffed and relentless from some costly and mendacious 
modiste, was glorious in pattern ; its figures spoke aloud. 
But in spite of a certain grotesqueness which smote him 
forcibly, the figure reflected a shred of dignity, and 
amid the surrounding gaudiness was not greatly out of 
harmony. The woman was old, but vigorous; one of 
those who seemed to achieve a late triumph for former 
years denuded and bare. Her voice was raised fitfully, 
its shrill tones audible at times above the music. As 
he looked, Conners looked also, and then he smiled as 
the woman observed them. 

**Why," she cried, suddenly touching her companion 
upon the arm and pointing with her jewelled finger, **as 
I live, there's my lawyer! And out at night, as though 
he were a single man. There's Mr. Harrold." 

She dropped her hand, bowing vigorously, her tri- 
umphant bonnet quivering with the swaying of her 
head. 

John Harrold acknowledged her salute slowly, and 
Conners lifted his hat with a curious smile; then she 
touched her companion again. 

**Go to him,'* she said. **Go and fetch him — and 
the dark-faced young man in his company. I want to 
speak to him — ^to Mr. Harrold.*' 

The man with her arose obediently and came towards 
them, his heavy foot smiting the paved surface of the 
roof. Noting her motions, they awaited his approach 
expectantly. 

** Mother wishes to speak to you, Mr. Harrold,** he 
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said, pausing at the table, and glancing at Conners. 
''WiU you come?*' 

John Harrold arose. 
And your friend,*' he continued. ** Mother said for 
him to come also." 

Conners arose now, as John Harrold introduced him 
to the messenger, and together they approached the 
spot where the woman awaited them. She kept her 
seat but extended her hand, pointing to the vacant 
chairs about the table. 

**This is nice," she said. **Sit down, both of you." 

**This is my friend, Mr. Conners, Mrs. Kerr," said 
John Harrold, presenting his companion. **Mrs. Kerr 
is a cUent," he continued, in explanation. **She is the 
wife of the late Christopher Kerr." 

There was a queer Ught in Conners* eyes, from which 
mirth was usually absent. With his admitted antipathy 
to women in general, this situation evidently presented 
nothing which repelled him. He sat down. 

**I knew of Mr. Kerr," he said. 

** Ah, ha! Did you?** snapped the little lady. "Well, 
a good many people knew of Christopher Kerr. Little 
good of him, eh?'* 

** Mother!** admonished the young man. 

**Shut your mouth!** she said, looking at him sharply, 
which rebuke he received stolidly. **I knew what little 
good there was about him, I reckon. Wasn*t he my 
husband? How are you, Mr. Harrold?*' 

John Harrold nodded, indicating to her question that 
his health was good. 

*'Are you enjoying yourself?** he asked. 

She tittered, snapping at him through her glasses. 

**I*m up here, ain*t I ? — ^if that*s enjoyment; the same , 
as you. Who*s this young man ?*' 

Conners smiled as he called a waiter to bring fresh 
glasses. John Harrold could see that the incident was 
one of zest to him. 

**Am I a young man, Mrs. Kerr?*' asked Conners, 
speaking for himself. 

'*Well/' she replied, deliberately, fixing him through 
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her glasses, *'you are not thirty, or you belie your 
age/' 

**I don't belie it, then," he answered, laughing, '* al- 
though I had hoped for something better. You see, I 
have known trouble/' 

**Lord, who 'ain't!" she exclaimed. **But Injuns 
don't show trouble much." 

The electric lights were everywhere, but beyond the 
waving palms and flickering shadows the cloud that 
darkened the dark face before her was not seen. John 
Harrold did not understand his voluble client, with 
whose eccentricities he was becoming familiar, and he 
saw no change in the countenance of his companion. 
But the eyes of Conners expressed neither anger nor 
resentment, only interest, awakened and intent. 

**You are from the West, madam?" he said. 

**St. Louey," she answered. '*How about you?" 

**I am from a very indefinite country," he laughed. 
**Did you ever hear of the Hudson Bay Territory?" 

** Certain. Christopher had fur interests there once 
— and land down on the border. Lord, he was a manl 
Cannuck?" 

** * Conners ' is Irish," he laughed. 

**Well, it ain't fitten' your dark skin much. But 
that's what Kerr is, and sence I've had it I've most for- 
got how to talk French. French I was, however, be- 
fore I jined the Shamrocks, as Christopher used to say, 
and the tongue comes easy to CalifE, who speaks it 
natural. Since it's Irish, shake." 

He grasped the wrinkled hand which she extended, 
careful of its jewels, shaking it with a laugh. 

** It ain't much difference where people come from, as 
Christopher used to say, providen' they've the money," 
she continued. ** Mostly I'm from Missoury; but I'm 
here now, and here I mean to stay. New York ain't 
neighborly, but I git along with it. I know where the 
stores are, and they know where the bank is. And, 
then, the child'n are gitten* out of the way." 

Her glance fell for an instant upon her silent com- 
panion, who was listening with no apparent concern. 
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Evidently he knew the uselessness of interference, even 
though he cared ordinarily to attempt it. 

** Yon are at least fortunate in a son who is gallant," 
said Conners. 

Mrs. Kerr glanced at her stolid offspring. 

*'He's good enough, for want of a better," she re- 
joined. **I had always a taste for men complected like 
you. If I'd a daughter left, Fd invite you round." 

*' Suppose I come, anyway?" suggested Conners, 
soberly. 

*'If you like," she responded. **A woman is never 
too old to be a fool, nor a man either, for that matter. 
But you needn't come on that theory, since I'm easy 
old enough to be your mother. I keep a French cook 
now that Christopher's dead, seein* thet the family 
across the way do. But you come a Fridays, when I'm 
in the kitchen myself. CalifE, here, can tell you what 
thet means." 

**I shall elect Fridays," he smiled. 

"Good lawyer," she said, **and a good man, too, of 
which I'm a judge," and she nodded her head towards 
John Harrold, who sat as though lost in abstraction. 
**But he 'ain't answered yet, since I told him to bring 
his wife round; and I'm lonely, too. They don't do 
thet way in New York, eh ?" 

** Matters are more formal here than elsewhere in 
this country," replied Conners, quietly. 

** Sure — of course. Do you know her ?" 

Conners stole a look at the impassive countenance of 
John Harrold. 

'* Yes, madam; that is my good fortune." 

**A nice woman, I'll be bound," said Mrs. Kerr, with 
another look at John Harrold, **or she belies her hus- 
band." 

Conners said nothing, and John Harrold gave no sign. 
His companion saw only a slight contraction of his hands 
and the veins rose at the wrists. 

** There are women and women," observed Mrs. Kerr, 
reflectively, **and there's wives and wives, both of 
which I am and was. Here's Califf , who ought to have 
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spirit enough to find a wife, but he's waiten* for me to 
do it for him. And how I'm to do it in New York, 
Heaven knows. There's little of his father in him, or 
he'd 'a* had one long ago. True, he's money ; but it's 
money that spiles New York." 

*'They tell us that it's money that makes it, Mrs. 
Kerr," said Conners, good-humoredly. ** Money is all 
there is of it." 

**Well," and she shook out the fold of her dress, 
admiring her shoe critically, ** perhaps it spiles the 
people." 

"How long has your worthy husband been dead, 
madam?" asked Conners. 

Her manner changed suddenly as she snapped back 
at him. 

**Come, young man," she said; **be natural. My 
worthy husband has been dead several months, and I 
ain't grieven' none neither. When his time come, he 
went, as you'll do when your'n comes. What's your 
business?" 

**I am an artist," and Conners laughed again. 

"You paint pictures?" 

"Yes, madam." 

"Will you paint mine?" 

She looked at him, as she shook her dress again, and 
he suppressed the unusual expression which kept rising 
to his features. 

"Yes, madam. I vow it is a task in which I will de- 
light." 

"Expensive?" she asked, shrewdly. 

" I am the most costly artist in the city, because I am 
the most idle. Really, I paint only ladies, and not 
from life. But your portrait shall be a labor of love." 

"Good!" she exclaimed. "Shake!" 

He grasped her extended hand across the table once 
more, and then arose hastily. 

"What was that?" he asked. 

There was a crash, a cry, and a group gathered qtiickly 
at the scene of some disturbance near the entrance, 
where a flight of stairs leading to the roof came from 
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below; after the manner of all crowds in a city, it assem- 
bled in a mass, precipitated by the loungers in the aisles 
of tables. Curious and excited men and women plunged 
forward. 

"A fight," said CalifE, indifferently. 

" It was a woman," said John Harrold. 

Several gayly dressed girls, who had been eager in 
pushing to the front, now hurried back in disorder and 
alarm. As they retreated, Mrs. Kerr pressed by them. 

**Go — qtiick!" she said to Conners, as he passed 
hastily towards the scene. 

"Mother," admonished her son, "you may get hurt." 

"You shut your mouth!" she said, sharply, following 
Harrold, who followed Conners. "He said it was a 
woman." 
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A RESCUE 

AS they approached the excited cluster of people 
^ swaying violently in the effort to see something 
which interested them beyond the mass, and at which 
they who were nearest looked, a cry of warning came 
from those who composed the inner circle, and the black 
and struggUng press fell apart. Those at the outer rim 
did not know from what they fled ; they were only con- 
scious that some danger threatened, and, heeding the 
warning, they sprang away, scrambling each for safety, 
and clearing a line to the centre of the disturbance tow- 
ards which Conners passed rapidly. Even those who 
were the most daring, and yet remained, yielded to his 
air of authority as he pushed into their midst, making a 
passage for John Harrold, who followed him. A star- 
tling scene awaited ; one of those accidents which fre- 
quently accompany the gathering of crowds in public 
places. 

The entrance to the garden by stairway was along an 
outer wall against which the steps were braced Here 
it ascended in a broad spiral, to cross a frail bridge which 
spanned a break in the roof due to the architecture of 
the ceiling in the hall below. This space was several 
feet in width and some ten in depth, a narrow moat of 
precipitous brick sides, its bottom a gravelled covering 
of fire-proof material, level and extending a distance of 
several yards. The moat was protected by a barrier 
wall of a height sufficient to permit one to look over it, 
and on either side of the bridge were wooden pagodas, 
btiilt for tea-booths, and resting upon the planking 
which, like the footway, was thrown across the aperture. 
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The boards were heavy, but the supports were light, 
and the hand-rail had been weakened by the pressure 
of many crowds. 

As Conners reached the spot he saw instantly what 
had happened. An oaken beam had slipped slightly 
from its place, its projecting end crossing the path of the 
ascending elevator in its shaft near the bridge. The 
car, in its journey upward, had caught this beam, and, 
pushing it forward, forced the frail structure of the tea- 
booth against the rail of the bridge, throwing its frag- 
ments into the aperture below. The shock had torn 
away a portion of the wall, and the remainder now 
quivered, an uncertain mass, threatening to topple with 
its beams into the narrow space. In the debris which 
partially filled the moat he saw an imprisoned figure. 
Others had been upon the bridge and had fallen into the 
useless aperture. These, weeping and bruised, had 
been pulled out by those who were near at hand, and 
with torn garments were hurried towards the stage, near 
which was a cleared space where their injuries might be 
inspected. But now, as the wall hung swaying upon its 
base and the shaking structure of the pagoda tottered 
upon its uncertain foundation, the white and helpless 
form amid the timbers beneath was in immediate peril. 
Frightened, the crowd had drawn away, many crying 
that a woman was in the pit, while near at hand, looking 
helplessly down, now gazing at the trembling structure, 
and now, with pale lips, about him, stood a man fearful 
and irresolute. His hat lay upon the bridge near the 
broken rail and his cane beside it. His garments had 
been caught by the falling timbers that had evidently 
torn his companion from his side. He was unhurt, and 
could have gone to her assistance but for the peril of 
the tottering wall and the swaying building on it. His 
eyes were staring. 

Conners sprang to his side, taking in the situation at a 
glance. The hesitating man had estimated truly. To 
leap into the aperture was to risk his life. To aid the 
imprisoned victim was to put a weight upon the struct- 
ure certain to bring it down; both would be crushed 
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beneath the falling tons. To climb carefully down was 
no less a hazard ; the effort would dislodge the treacher- 
ous masonry, ready upon the instant to give way. 

The victim in the narrow depths was conscious, but 
beyond the single shriek with which she had met the 
accident that had come to her she had made no sound ; 
she lay mute and trembling with extended arms partially 
covered by the broken beams, a pathetic picture in the 
ruins, her hair a mass of scattered and tangled gold, 
loosened about her head in the disorder which enveloped 
her. One fact riveted Conners' gaze. From her place 
f peril she could see the man from whom she had been 
torn, watching him as he stood halting and irresolute, 
waving his arms, staring about him in his helplessness, 
fascinated by the appeal from her eyes, reproachful even 
at the moment that should have distended them in fear. 
She was not a woman, she was a girl, and now, to Con- 
ners, the drawn and suppHcating features seemed to be 
those of a child. 

"Stand aside,'* he said, quietly, to the wavering man. 
" Step back, for we add to the peril of each other. " 

The man obeyed him, casting a last glance into the 
aperture from which looked the appealing and reproach- 
ful eyes. 

Conners threw off his coat and cast it upon the roof. 
The action brought a cheer, half checked, from the ex- 
cited and expectant crowd. Here was a spectacle more 
absorbing than any upon the stage, and they watched 
him eagerly. Stepping forward, he weighed the chances 
of descent. His attempt at rescue, ill made, might 
bring destruction upon the victim. He sought a point 
of entry yet firm upon the bridge. 

"Pray be careful, madam," he said to Mrs. Kerr. 
She had reached him, her dress rustling against his side, 
her lean and jewelled hands upUfted. "Stand away," 
he continued, "I beg of you." 

She scarcely heard him as she bent forward. 

" That's right!" she cried. " That's right, young man. 
My gracious! My gracious!" and her glance fell into the 
pit. "There's a woman in there! There's a girl in 
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there! My gracious! Help! help! Why are you stand- 
ing there, you people? Help! Go in, young man, at 
once. The Lord hates a coward. Here, Califf — ^youl** 

Her voice rose shrilly. 

"She will be killed!** she shrieked again. '* Hasten, 
young man — go in. You, Califlf!" 

Conners put her aside, and, creeping carefully forward, 
tested a projecting beam. It held, and he swung him- 
self over the aperture. The bridge trembled under his 
weight, and the swaying buildings rocked fearfully. 
A suppressed cry came again from the nervous spec- 
tators. An instant more and he had dropped beside 
the girl. 

He did not pause. There was scant time. Stooping 
to where she lay, her eyes now turned upon him, he 
cleared away the scattered boards and sought to raise 
her in his arms. He stopped as she uttered a faint 
exclamation. 

**Are you hurt?'* he asked. 

** No," she replied, and the word came bravely, though 
in a low voice. **I don't think so. Before you came 
I felt no pain. But as you lift me, there is something 
at my side." 

He let her sink back, noting the trouble. A timber, 
firmly imbedded in the mass, pressed against another 
beneath, holding her down. Stooping again he sought 
to raise it, but the beam, although yielding slightly to 
his strength, resisted his best efforts to draw it forth. 
He strove again in vain. 

**Go away," she said, more faintly than before. *'The 
house will fall." 

She meant the pagoda, trembling yet above him, 
with the threatening wall that would have buried them 
together. She could see both. 

He looked coolly up, noting the danger, as, indeed, he 
had noted it from the beginning, but seeking to give 
her confidence by his manner. He c6uld not carry her 
along the moat, for the timbers blocked his way. He 
must return as he came, with the fearful uncertainty 
against them both, even could he free her. Then he 
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looked again into her face, smiling at her words. He 
strove again, and fruitlessly. 

**You will be too late," she said. "Why should we 
both die? Go away.'* 

He did not heed her, but stood erect, looking towards 
the break in the wall near the end of the rocking bridge. 

**Come down," he shouted. **Come here, some one. 
Come carefully, but quickly." 

The sound of his voice from below stirred the crowd 
to an uneasy tremor. 

**You, Califf!" shrieked Mrs. Kerr. **What do you 
mean, boy ? Go down there. My gracious! They'll be 
killed. Look at the poor child!" 

She was bending over the aperture. 

CaliflE answered the call of his mother, coming for- 
ward quickly. He moved clumsily to the bridge, drop- 
ping to his knees. 

**Go back!" shouted Conners from below. **Not 
there!" 

* **Come back, you fool!" screamed the little woman, 
waving her hands again. ** 'Ain't you no sense? This ' 
way!" 

Her son retraced his steps and stood looking helpless- 
ly about. The local officer now appeared, forcing the 
people back. 

**Hold on, down there!" he shouted. **Wait until 
I have cleared this space, and I'll lend a hand. Keep 
fast, friend!" 

The music had ceased, and the orchestra had tum- 
bled forward in a mass to join the crowd. Discipline 
was forgotten in the excitement which a city populace 
loves. Upon the stage, the harem, a jumble of fright- 
ened arms and limbs, with heads together, not knowing 
the cause of the disturbance, screamed fearfully of a 
fire. The tinsel fluttered against the painted back- 
ground of the scenery, and silk and ribbon waved 
foolishly amid banner and streamer. Helmets and 
spears had joined the throng. Below, the audience had 
become a vortex. Women stood upon tables and men 
on chairs; others lifted their agitated and curious com- 
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panions to points along the ledge that extended from 
the stage, while some climbed upon the far portion 
of the wall that was safe and steady. Haroun-al- 
Rashid, with sash and turban, was down upon the 
pavement, where Soldier and eunuch nwngled with the 
excited throng. 

John Harrold had gone forward with the others, and 
at the cry from Conners he now stepped to the end of 
the broken bridge. He had recognized the trembling 
man who was the companion of the accident, and had 
paused to address him. His attention diverted to the 
danger of the victims of the pit, he appeared at the 
point where Conners had effected his safe entry. 

"Not you,** shouted Conners from below, looking 
again at the dangerous wall. **Send the officer.'* 

John Harrold understood him, but did not heed. 
Less alert than his companion, he pushed forward, and 
as the loosened structure swayed under him a cry went 
up again from the crowd which was instantly hushed. 
He had leaped down. 

Conners said no more. Together they stooped to the 
beam. The girl lay quiet. Gratefully she had looked 
at her second rescuer, but now her gaze returned to the 
dark countenance so close to hers ; on the quivering lips 
that trembled under the fierce excitement, and the eyes 
that flashed about him; at the arms, seen under the 
rent in the sleeves he had torn upon the jagged timbers 
in his descent; and the muscles that swelled about his 
neck as he bent to his task. Under the united efforts 
of the two men the beam gave way, and Conners drew 
her tenderly forth, lifting her body as he would raise a 
child. 

** Are you hurt ?** he asked again. 

**No,** she replied, once more. **I think not.** 

But her head fell forward, her tresses of gold mingling 
with his own dark locks as he lifted her to his shoulder. 

**Now, Mr. Harrold,** he said, coolly, fixing his free 
hand upon the timbers above, standing upon the raised 
beam, which enabled him to find a grasp — **help me.** 

Thus aided, he drew himself slowly up, forced to 
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shout a warning to the rushing crowd that, despite the 
uplifted hands of the protesting officer, came forward 
in a mass as their figures appeared at the rent in the 
wall. Another effort from below and he had gained the 
bridge, staggering forward with the limp form in his 
arms. 

**Here! here! young man!" shrieked Mrs. Kerr, strug- 
gling in the grasp of the officer. **This way!" 

Conners sought to lay his burden down, that he might 
return to help John Harrold. Another shout arrested 
him, and over his shoulder he saw the figure of his 
friend, who followed slowly. 

**Wait!" he shouted, but John Harrold came on. 
Reckless, apparently, he clambered up, standing where 
the mass wavered under his feet. The officer sprang 
forward quickly to grasp his hand, and the crowd, now 
free, pressed to aid him. Another crash and then the 
wall went down, the rent pagodas with the broken 
masonry filling the crevice to the brim. 

Shout after shout went up. From their places on the 
tables men waved their hats, while women tossed their 
handkerchiefs about in alternate shrieks and tears. 
Haroun - al - Rashid mounted the stage to call the or- 
chestra together, crying for triumphant music. Danish 
and Irish and Grerman eunuchs, shaking their scimitars, 
rushed back to their positions of prominence upon the 
boards, and, as the clamor ceased, from far below came 
the steady beat of iron shoes as a horse pounded regu- 
larly the firm asphalt; above the city's murmur arose 
the clanging of the bell as the ambulance, answering 
the call from the office, brought assistance to the scene. 

John Harrold safe, Conners had no need to relinquish 
his burden, although Mrs. Kerr was loud at his heels. 
Bearing the girl yet against his shoulder, and following 
the officer, who now directed him, he made his way 
towards a sheltered room behind the stage, where the 
other victims of the accident were assembled. This 
was filled with excited people, so he hurried into an- 
other chamber, the door closing behind them as the 
officer indicated a couch upon which the girl could be 
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placed. It was a dressing-room of fair size and com- 
fortable appointment, where Fatima or Haidee arrayed 
herself like the stars. Mrs. Kerr still kept behind Inm, 
with John Harrold and her son. Several of the more 
adventurous of the crowd had followed, the attendants 
mistaking them for members of the party. 

As Conners laid his charge upon the couch, the little 
lady flung herself into a seat beside her, and, lifting the 
girl's head, took it in her lap. 

''Dear me!'* she cried, **look at the child, Califf ; look 
here. Who is this ?*' 

Her son stepped forward, regarding the white face 
with some show of animation in his stolid features* He 
muttered something under his breath, unintelligible to 
the others and scarcely audible to his mother. Mrs. 
Kerr, still holding the girl's head upon her knees, rocked 
herself backward and forward. 

**Did you ever!" she cried, almost incoherently, but 
her voice sharper and shriller than ever. ** She's a baby. 
Lots of people look alike. Is she hurt, do you think?" 

The door opened and a friendly hand flung Conners' 
coat into the room. He put it on, still looking at the 
face in Mrs. Kerr's lap, while John Harrold gazed at it 
also. Again the door opened, now admitting the am- 
bulance surgeon, his case of instruments in his hand. 
He was bustling, eager, and nervous. 

**No one hurt outside," he said, dropping his case 
upon a table and rolling up his sleeves, his eyes upon his 
patient. "A few scratches and some torn clothes. 
Gee! but she's a — " 

He was young, as most ambulance surgeons are, with 
the honesty and frankness of youth. But he stopped 
himself before the man had quite cast out the physician, 
and took the girl's wrist in his hand. She lay with her 
eyes open, regarding him curiously, shivering slightly 
under the experience through which she had passed. 
Then her gaze wandered away to settle upon the dark 
countenance of the man behind the others, still bearing 
upon it the expression it had worn when stirred by the 
accident that had moved him. A snwle, faint and 
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scarcely perceptible, trembled on her lips, and she 
closed her eyes with a sigh, almost of peace, coming as 
from one who sleeps. 

" Here,*' said the surgeon, taking her wrist again, " are 
you hurt?*' 

"No," she answered, as before, opening her eyes. "I 
think not.** 

"She's frightened half to death, poor child!" said 
Mrs. Kerr ; ** and who wouldn't be ? Gitten* pitched into 
such a hole, with all creation a-hoverin' over her. Look 
at that, will you! How natural! Where's her father ?" 
and here she addressed John Harrold. "Call that man 
outside." 

The giri looked at her with a glance of inquiry, moving 
her head uneasily and half rising, as though she had' 
discovered for the first time where she was. 

" My father is not here," she said. " He is out of the 
city." 

"Who was with you, child?" asked Mrs. Kerr. 

The surgeon interrupted her. 

"Can you get up?" he asked of the girl. 

She placed her feet on the floor, smoothing back her 
tangled hair with her hand. 

"That's right," said the surgeon, encouragingly, 
seeking to draw her erect. John Harrold stepped for- 
ward to aid him, but Conners did not move. He stood 
quietly watching them. Mrs. Kerr supported her, and 
then she pushed them aside and stood alone. 

"You are all right — only frightened," said the sur- 
geon, kindly. "She's all right, gentlemen," and he 
looked about, appealing to the others as though to jtis- 
tify the conclusion that he had nothing to do. "A little 
wine, as a stimulant." 

"No," said the girl, pushing away the flask he had 
taken from his case. "I am well enough." 

"Good!" said the surgeon. 

"I will go home, now, please," said the girl, "if you 
will call — ^if you will call — " She paused, and sat down 
again, wearily. 

The surgeon gathered his things together, shutting 
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his case with a snap. He was eager, in haste, and pro- 
fessional again. He lifted his hand in salutation, pre- 
paring to depart. 

** There's nothing further to do,'* he said. ** When the 
excitement is over she will need quiet, but that is all." 

John Harrold bowed, and with another salute the 
surgeon left the room. 

**I will take care of you, dear," said Mrs. Kerr, when 
he had gone, her shrill voice lowered. ** Where do you 
live?" 

Before she was answered the door opened hurriedly. 

** Ah, you are here!" exclaimed the man who entered. 
His voice expressed relief. 

He had drawn together the rent in his coat. His hat 
and cane were lost in the mass that filled the aperture, 
and he had secured from an attendant a wide-brimmed 
panama, which was drawn down over his features. He 
glanced at the group, and then looked with eyes that 
mingled uneasiness with inquiry at John Harrold. 

**Mr. Winslow," said John Harrold. "Good-evening, 
sir." 

Winslow's arm shot forward. Mrs. Harrold had been 
wise. 

"God bless you, sir!" he exclaimed; **and you, my 
brave friend. I remember you, Mr. Conners. May I 
thank you also?" 

Conners put forth his hand, which Winslow seized 
impetuotisly, shaking it excitedly. 

" Here, you," said Mrs. Kerr, sharply; "were you with 
this girl?" 

Winslow regarded her with amazement. 

"I am safe, Mr. Winslow, and unhurt," said the girl. 

"Thank God!" cried the actor, fervently. "Gentle- 
men," and he glanced about him again, "you were fort- 
unate; you anticipated me. Even while I hesitated 
to cast myself into that damnable hole, fearful that the 
shock might bring it down upon Miss Woodbury, you 
took the better chance. It was noble, gentlemen. I 
feel it, and the people outside feel it and are cheer- 
ing yet." 
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He paused, hesitating and embarrassed. 

"The reporters are waiting/' he continued. "They 
wish to see you, gentlemen. I stopped for a word with 
them — ^in order that no — ^no — ^injustice be done.*' 

"See them," said Conners, speaking now and ad- 
dressing John Harrold. "Suppress names if possible," 
and here he smiled. " They are too fond of me, and too 
insistent; you will do better." 

John Harrold left the chamber, and Winslow turned 
to the girl. 

"Thank Heaven, Rose, you are not injured! I would 
have been beside you; I could scarcely resist the tempta- 
tion to throw myself in the pit, but I feared to add to 
your immediate danger. I thought yotir chance better 
to creep over the planks and back along the roof. I 
should have shouted to you to do so but for the prompt 
action of Mr. Conners." 

In such a place, with the public all about, he trembled 
for what might be said of him. 

Rose Woodbury did not answer. Her eyes again 
sought the face of her rescuer. 

"Who is he?" asked Mrs. Kerr, crisply. "Your 
brother?" 

"I am Mr. Lloyd Winslow, madam," said the actor, 
bowing as her jewels gUttered in his eyes. "I am a 
friend of Miss Woodbury and her father." 

" Her father, eh ?" snapped the little woman. " Well, 
I'll tell her father what I think of you when I see him. 
He could have let her out in better company." 

"Ugh!" exclaimed Winslow, with an angry flash of 
his eyes. He turned a look of inquiry upon Conners. 
"We are excited, madam, all of us. Our peril was so 
recent." 

The lip of the little woman curled. 

"Your'n?" she asked. 

Winslow trembled from the effect of this scorn upon 
the others, scarcely able to conceal his disgust. 

"Come, Rose," he said, "shall we go?" 

The girl again stood upon her feet, preparing to depart. 
Mrs. Kerr slipped a piece of lace from her shoulders. 
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''This over your head, girl," she said, placing it about 
the disordered tresses and fastening its end beneath 
them, smoothing at the same time the disordered dress. 
** It's more*n them girls on the stage had on, which such 
hair I never saw; meanin' youj'n. Ha!'' and she laugh- 
ed as she stepped back to survey her work, **it's like the 
turbing the wife of that Turk on the stage wore jest 
before you fell in that hole. I shall drive you home." 

"It is a long distance," said the girl. 

"If it's to Jericho I'm goin' to do it. What's my 
bosses for, I wonder ? They don't travel enough to pay 
for the feed they eat." 

Winslow stood irresolute, looking with uncertainty at 
Conners and then at this terrible woman. Once he 
looked at Rose Woodbury, but she did not aid him by 
suggestion. He gave the address slowly, and Conners 
wrote it down. 

Then the girl spoke to him. 

"Good-night, Mr. Winslow," she said. 

He looked at her with surprise. 

"Shall I not go with you?" he asked. 

"No." 

He stood halting, stammering, confused. WoodbUry 
was away, and they had ventured out alone. He 
thought of the reporters, and what they might say. If 
names were mentioned, he must not appear improperly. 
He thought of Broadway, Sperry's, the gardens, and 
those haunts where his name and person stood in repute 
— ^the repute of those who held him, as Billy Prigg, the 
greatest of chevaliers; the repute now strengthened by 
his association with the Opposition; of that crowd that 
hailed him in the drawing-rooms that were doubtful, and 
the parlors where inconsiderate women were considerate 
to him. What would be said if it were known that the 
hero of a hundred mimic incidents — the gallant whose 
business it was to rescue helpless maidens and carry help- 
less women from burning houses, had flunked at the 
real thing ? And he had been seen! Many people knew 
him. But in the excitement which had prevailed he 
deeply trusted that they had failed to recognize the 
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greatest of chevaliers. For once he was desirous of be- 
ing out of the public eye. He had been dazed by the 
shock, as he had assured himself; he had struck his head 
against a comer of the tea-house as it lurched forward — 
and what could be expected of a man deprived by a 
blow of that presence of mind which had never before 
failed him when with nothing but his rapier he had 
withstood whole ferocious battalions of helmeted supers ? 
He knew Conners but slightly, and, before, would scarcely 
have cowered in his presence. Now, however, in view 
of what he had so recently seen, he was a person to be 
propitiated and deferred to. And this horrible old lady 
— she must be subdued at once. 

"You know this — er — er — Mrs. — Mrs. — '* 

He had turned with his best demeanor. Was she, as 
his manner suggested, quite the — er — ^proper — Could 
Miss Woodbury, who had come out under his guardian- 
ship, be — er — ^intrusted to her care? 

Conners came to his assistance. 

"Mrs. Kerr," he explained, nodding gravely towards 
the lady. 

"CaliflE!" said the little woman, excitedly, as though 
she had recognized the doubt in the actor's manner, 
and appealed to her heavy son. "Califl, did you 
hear?" 

Winslow looked at the heavy shoulders of the man, 
noting the aggressive note. 

"Ahl" he exclaimed, smiling and with a bow. "My 
acknowledgments to you, sir." 

It was his most fascinating style — ^the way in which 
he captured the miscellaneous admirers who knew him 
as the greatest of chevaliers. 

"I know Mrs. Kerr," said Conners. 

"I hope you don't know much of him,** said the little, 
lady, fiercely. "If you do, tell him that I can buy him 
and sell him. That I was married to a man that could 
hev' eaten him, and chewed him as a cow chews her 
cud. What difference does it make to you who knows 
me?" she continued, scornfully, to Winslow. "A man 
who stood round wringen* his hands, leaven' strangers to 
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help out a pore child that he'd got into trouble. A nice 
family friend!" 

Conners looked at her with such an expression that 
even Rose Woodbury turned away her head. Some- 
thing at the comer of his mouth, even at the moment, 
tempted a smile to hers. Winslow was almost pitiful. 
He flushed under the effort to repress his anger, but her 
words awed him as well. Whatever her manner, there 
were her jewels. She had been in the company of John 
Harrold. He grew humble. 

**Dear madam,*' he said, '*you wound me. If you 
could measure my grief and perplexity." 

** Don't *dear madam' me," replied Mrs. Kerr, now 
holding Rose Woodbury by the arm. ** Wasn't I 
there?" 

Winslow looked again at the girl and then at Conners. 
Even his art was not sufficient, and his eyes fell. He 
bowed in silence, and Mrs. Kerr snorted sharply. 

,The excitement without had subsided. As they 
passed to the rear of the other dressing-rooms the 
strains of the orchestra came to them faintly, and the 
bumping upon the stage told them that Haroun-al- 
Rashid had resumed his sceptre. The chorus in har- 
monious numbers were beseeching Fatima, and the 
clink of glasses indicated that to the audience the in- 
cident was closed. Once more banner, flag, and eunuch 
ruled the scene, and under the guidance of the ready 
officer they reached a private elevator unseen. Mrs. 
Kerr's carriage was waiting at the curb, and CaliflE stood 
with the footman at the open door. John Harrold joined 
them upon the pavement, and Winslow stood back while 
the ladies were helped in. Conners gave the number of 
the Woodbury dwelling to Califf , who directed the coach- 
man, entered after the other, and closed the door. 

*' Good-night, young man," said Mrs. Kerr. **Mr. 
Harrold, bring him round to-morrer. I don't lose my* 
head, and I 'ain't forgot about that picture. Califf, be 
careful, sir. You'll be treadin' on this pore child direct- 
ly." 

But Conners, with the vision of the head upon the 
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cushions, its gold against the background of green; the 
white face framed through the carriage-sash, with the 
eyes that had looked with such confidence and courage 
into his; the form that had rested in his arms as that 
head and face had reclined upon his shoulder when death 
poised just above them both, stood with his dark coun- 
tenance rigid in the street-light until the carriage had 
rolled away and the hand of John Harrold fell upon his 
arm. He turned from the curb and they locked elbows 
together. Winslow had gone 

Slowly they proceeded down the street, almost with 
measured steps, seemingly now in a common mood. 

John Harrold spoke first. 

** What was it,'* he asked, **that Mrs. Kerr said about 
a resemblance?** 

Conners shook his head. 

**She said something,'* continued John Harrold. 
** She said that many people could look alike. Was not 
that the substance of her words?** 

**I think so,*' replied Conners. "Yes, that was what 
she said." 

**It is true, I suppose?" 

Conners looked at him, but his features were clouded 
by the night. 

**0f course — ^it is true. That is, people may look 
somewhat alike. Generally, nature has few duplicates. 
What was there in Mrs. Kerr's very ordinary observa- 
tion to interest you?" 

John Harrold sighed as he shook his head. His com-^ 
panion immediately forgot him, and they passed on in 
silence. Each had something on his mind. But John 
Harrold, unmoved by the excitement and careless of 
the danger through which he had passed, wondered if 
thereafter every woman who was beautiful must to him 
look like his wife. 
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THE METHODS OP THE SYNAGOGUE 

THE position of Mr. Charles Bnissman, the known 
and responsible head of the Synagogue, was not a 
sinecure. Nobody thought so, but he could not divest 
himself of the impression that they thought so. For 
some indefinable reason not to be explained, he was 
thought to be in possession of that modem desirable 
and most effective advantage. 

By failing to possess a sinecure, by repudiating it 
hotly — as hotly as the cool Mr. Brussman ever re- 
pudiated anything — he desired it to be understood that 
he labored — ^that he was a toiler. This view added to 
his dignity and established a sentiment in favor of the 
Trust, that institution closest and dearest to his com- 
mercial heart. To him the fortunate possessor of a 
sinecure was a person who had what he designated *'a 
snap/' preferably **a soft snap"; meaning, not neces- 
sarily wealth, for Mr. Brussman was reputed to have 
that (an imputation not by him repudiated hotly or 
otherwise), but a position of power and prominence that 
seemed to come of itself, yielding large and comfortable 
restilts without apparent effort. The necessity for this 
declaration, this repudiation, upon the part of Mr. 
Brussman was the fact of a certain prominence of his 
own, this, in his case, coming after a fashion which 
seemed to require explanation. Mr. Brussman was a 
manager — a theatrical manager — and in addition to being 
in the office of Mann & Benjamin, he had an office of his 
own. But while with Mann & Benjamin he operated 
theatres, ran companies, exploited plays, and *' person- 
ally presented" by '*kind permission" on the part of 
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the public, numerotis stars, attractions — comic, tragic, 
spectactilar, and otherwise — ^he was, as stated, the ad- 
mitted head of the Theatrical Trust, the "Synagogue** 
of the actors and the careless levity of the press. This 
** personally presented by the kind permission of," which 
so graciotisly besprinkled the play-bills with which Mr. 
Brussman plastered the various dead walls of his do- 
minions, deceived no one. Mr. Brussman possessed 
the constitutional right to present anything he pleased, 
not coming within the regulations of the police, but he 
affected to think otherwise. It was the managerial idea 
of politeness, a diplomatic theatrical sop thrown to the 
Cerberusorial fand he would have delighted in that 
word if he had thought of it) public to delude it in the 
fact that it possessed the sinecure which was so humbly 
and forever beyond him. 

It was because of the foregoing that he felt called 
upon to deny all sorts of soft impeachments, particu- 
larly denying the possession of a sinecure. Sinecures 
were the subject of criticism, and, for the very reason 
of the before -mentioned prominence, he felt .that it 
was necessary to "keep right." He was a dear man- 
ager, in more senses than one; "a lovely manager," 
said numbers of chorus girls, grateful that upon his 
Trust boards the "ghost" walked with regularity 
and without discount; a delightful manager in "af- 
fabiHty." He was as affable as a hotel clerk, a bar- 
tender, or any other person with the constitutional 
right to be affable in this great American country. 
"My good fellow" and "my dear fellow" upon his lips 
•were alone worth the price of admission. That was 
why he designated Norma Winslow as "Sweetheart," 
and another gentle old actress to whom the public was 
attached, as "Mamma." He had an art of demeanor 
as distinctive as the art of the people he employed, and 
in one sense was the best actor of them all. Affability 
was his apparent stock-in-trade. Halsey Bland had 
remarked that he cotdd spread an ounce of it over the 
cities of seven states, but that beneath it and behind 
it was the relentless grip under its velvet glove. When 
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not entirely affable he loved to "put the screws" to 
something or somebody, and always they were well put, 
and the something or somebody howled in consequence. 
He had long determined to put the screws to Halsey 
Bland, having more than once administered them to 
Lloyd Winslow, and both Mann and Benjamin, to whom 
the desire had been confided, were waiting anxiously 
the time when the process would begin. Mann and Ben- 
jamin were not the only people anxious in this respect; 
there were certain offices in Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago, of which Mr. Brussman was leading partner, 
eagerly awaiting it also. The operations of the Opposi- 
tion were being felt, and they bade fair to interfere with 
a good many vested interests. Generally Mr. Bruss- 
man was understood to be some sort of a Jew, or, per- 
haps, in his case, Hebrew. There were so many upon 
Manhattan Island, so many scattered about the cities 
in which the Synagogue did business, so m.any who 
were important in every domain of central activity, 
and even in the precinct shadowed by the weight and 
dominance of Bartholomew Dean, that the suggestion 
had ceased to be a stigma. The pubUc had consented 
to classify them. There were as many different Jews 
as there were peoples and colors, which had induced the 
opinion from Halsey Bland that somewhere there should 
be a Hebrew nigger; and he had said so in the Reflex, 
This had angered Mann and Benjamin, but it had excited 
Mr. Brussman's mirth. He thought it very good, but 
it needed attention; so he laid it aside as an additional 
and jocular reason for the screw-putting time to come. 
Halsey Bland would have his joke, for that was fair. • 
You spit upon my gabardine and I get my pound of 
flesh, sixteen ounces to the good, with no court now in 
reserve to be hoodwinked into injtistice by impossible 
Portias of the Sweetheart type. The days of Shylock 
were gone. Mr. Brussman, rotund and affable, with 
the screw-putting proclivities carefully concealed imder 
the assertion that he held no sinecure, was accepted on 
his presentation without protest or discount. The 
apology for him was that he wasn't the kind of a Jew 
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that attended a real synagogue. This was not an im- 
peachment which he denied ; and if he had and did in- 
clude the real synagogue in either his acceptance or 
recognition, as Mr. Bland alleged, he would have incor- 
porated the system into the Trust and charged a fee for 
each attendant who wore a hat. 

But as September came and the season of his activi- 
ties approached, Mr Brussman took off his velvet 
glove. One particular and eventful morning he ap- 
peared at the office of his partners in the white build- 
ing which ornamented upper Broadway. Both Mann 
and Benjamin were in. 

Both, without coats and holding suspended pens, 
were sitting at their respective desks listening gravely 
to a visitor who occupied the centre of the floor, which 
visitor was no other than Mr. William Prigg. 

This gentleman's connection with the Opposition did 
not apparently disqualify him at the office of Mann & 
Benjamin. It was the shrewd policy of Mr. Brussman 
not to have it so. He disqualified Ho member of the 
Opposition, meeting any of them jovially on the 
street, shaking them jovially by the hand, and, when 
they were personages worthy of such condescension, 
chucking them jovially in the ribs. He even dined with 
the advocates of the Opposition, entreating them not to 
be so narrow as to hold aloof upon a mere matter of 
business, a conduct which Mr. Bland both understood 
and apprehended; another Jewish method which the 
policy of the Reflex strictured; *'for,*' said that prej- 
udiced organ, **it is their profession to deceive, and 
they delight in it by way of trade; and when that. far 
day comes when a Jew loves a Christian, he will consent 
to be bom with his nose straight, his hair Saxon, and 
when the rabbi names him he will release his instinct- 
ive clutch upon the patriarchal beard in order to pull 
gently his own leg.'* And it was one of the griev- 
ances of the Reflex that Mr. Brussman did not seem to 
mind. 

Mr. Brussman's entrance into the office did not dis- 
turb Mr. Prigg. He took care that it did not. He 
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flung his soft hat upon the desk devoted to his use and 
put out a chubby hand. 

** Billy, my boy, good -morning," was his greeting. 
*' Is it well, Marks?" 

**Sure!" replied Mr. Prigg, shaking the member. 
''Friends all." 

**And such clothes," said Mr. Brussman, stepping 
back. **I know the tailor. There's but one firm to 
fit like that this side of the Strand." 

**Sure!" repeated Mr. Prigg. He bent his form slight- 
ly ss he took a nip of trouser-leg between the fingers 
of each hand, spreading himself to be admired. 

*'How is Bland?" 

** Great!" ejaculated Mr. Prigg, straightening up to do 
justice to the fact. * * Great ! He will give you the tussle 
of your lives. Houses a-plenty, routes laid out, and 
Normals season made. You can't queer him." 

** Never," said Mr. Brussman. **I wouldn't, you 
know." 

**You wouldn't?" and Mr. Prigg looked both scorn 
and doubt. 

**Not on your life, dear boy. The country's big, and 
there's room for all." 

**It*s strange you never found that out before," ob- 
served Mr. Prigg; **and that Wall Street money had to 
come up-town to prove it." 

**No," said Mr. Brussman; **we couldn't recognize 
an Opposition that didn't exist; but now I welcome it. 
Competition makes business." 

**Not for me," said Mr. Prigg. **Not on your life," 
giving the words the peculiar intonation of Mr. Bruss- 
man himself. ** Where was the engagement which you 
didn't offer me; on account of which omission I forgot 
to accept it?" 

This brought a burst of affability from Mr. Bruss- 
man in the shape of a laugh. His mirth caused a cor- 
responding grin to illuminate the countenance of Mr. 

**OhI" gasped Mr. Brussman, when he could find 
breath. **It*s a great comedian, Benjy. And he 
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thought there was no engagement for the funniest man 
in town, with seventy a week waiting always in the 
office, and not a day off the island. 1*11 bet Lloyd 
Winslow told him." 

" Come, now," said Mr. Prigg. *' Don't you ?" 

**It was Lloyd," said Mr. Brussman, looking at his 
partners. **The good people that fellow's lost us!" 

** What did you do him for ?" asked Mr. Prigg. ** And 
he the greatest chevalier since Charley Thome." 

**But we don't own the play, dear boy, and Lloyd 
wouldn't do anything else. We offered him a part with 
his sister." 

**Bah!" said Mr. Prigg, scorning the suggestion for 
the friend of his soul. 

**And there are so many chevaliers," said Mr. Ben- 
jamin, coming out of his gravity for the first time,** and 
so few great comedians. And didn't Mr. Winslow know 
it, and mustn't he have the support of some, the loss of 
which would cripple us?" 

**Sure!" cried Mr. Mann. 

**Sure!" mimicked Mr. Prigg. **Come, now. Don't 
you?" 

**He won't believe us, boys," said Mr. Brussman, 
reproachfully. **He won't, until we put the contract 
under his nose for him to sign. But that day will come. 
Have you seen Mr. Bland this morning, Billy?" 

**Sure," was the response. **I just came from his 
office, where things are humming. I stopped for a 
drink on Broadway, and then dropped in." 

**How would you like to get out of the comic r61e 
for a while," said Mr. Brussman, **and play the am- 
bassador?" 

Mr. Prigg looked at Mr. Brussman inquiringly. 

**Whatisit?" he asked. 

** Suppose you drop back and tell Mr. Bland that we 
are all here," said Mr. Brussman, coolly; **and that I 
requested you to say that it would be a good morning 
for a conference." 

Mr. Prigg regarded him with amazement. Mann and 
Benjamin themselves were interested, but their grav- 
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ity did not desert them. They knew their affable 
partner. 

**In earnest ?"^ inquired Mr. Prigg. 

**So much so that I will verify it by 'phone if he will 
call me up. I meant to make it a letter by messenger, 
but there's more weight about an ambassador." 

Mr. Prigg remained doubtful. 

"What does it mean?" he asked. ** Friends all." 

**This, dear boy," and Mr. Brussman's tones were 
dulcet. **We find the country large, and the Opposi- 
tion has stirred up a feeling that indicates new business, 
more than enough for both. We can lay our routes 
together." 

** Whoop I" cried Mr. Prigg. **Why, that was all we 
wanted. Do you lay down?" 

**Flat," responded Mr. Brussman, solemnly. **We 
lie — er — ^lay down flat." 

'*Lord!" ejaculated Mr. Prigg. **And will Halsey 
believe it?" 

**I will tell him so, if he will come over." 

**This ain't no snare?" said Mr. Prigg, suspiciously. 

** Would Mr. Bland fall into it?" asked Mr. Bruss- 
man. **Come, Billy, dear boy, would Mr. Bland fall 
into it?" 

Mr. Prigg capitulated. To doubt was to doubt his 
friend, his patron, and the custodian and dispenser of 
the Wall Street money. He decided to be an ambas- 
sador. He departed. 

** What is it?" asked Benjamin, when he had gone. 

Mr. Brussman elevated his left chubby hand, and, 
putting the forefingers of his right together, placed them 
against the other palm, twisting them to indicate the 
motion of a screw" The partners laughed. 

** Time's ripe," said Mr. Brussman, **for an ulti- 
matum." 

The partners looked grave again. 

"Yes," they said. 

"Will he come?" asked Mr. Benjamin, doubtfully. 

"If he does not, why, I can go to him," replied Mr. 
Brussman. "But it's my policy to make the other 
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fellow always come to me. It adds solemnity to the 
preliminaries before you put the screws on. But be 
patient, little Christians; he will come." 

They waited, but not for long, as Mr. Prigg moved 
with expedition, and soon there came the ringing of a 
bell. Mr. Brussman drew his desk telephone towards 
his rotund person. The hum of the message was audible 
almost to the listening ears so near him. He responded 
in' short but affable sentences, and then hung up the 
receiver. 

"Is he coming?** asked Mr. Mann. 

Mr. Brussman nodded. 

" I knew he would,** he said. " He has been expecting 
something on my part.** 

Mr. Bland was expeditious also, for a noise followed 
shortly in the outer hall. There was the sound of an 
altercation, and Mr. Brussman rose with a laugh. 

"He is parting from Mr. Prigg," he said. "Our am- 
bassador objects to a surrender of his august functions.*' 

He stepped from the office to the passageway where 
Mr. Prigg was protesting. 

"Good-morning, Mr. Bland,*' he said, extending the 
chubby hand again. "I*m' glad to see you. Billy, 
dear fellow, I'm grateful." 

"Ain*t I coming in?" asked Mr. Prigg, indignantly. 
"Don't the conference include me? Friends all. Do 
you think I'd 'a' gone?" 

"I think you would, dear boy," said Mr. Brussman, 
winking at Halsey Bland. "You are not dodging any 
honors, in my memory. It's private, dear boy, and you 
are not a manager yet; only a great comedian." 

"But what am I put against?*' inquired Mr. Prigg, 
still wrathful, deprived of the expected news with which 
to regale the Rialto. "What '11 Lloyd say?" 

"Mr. Bland will report, dear boy. A mere prelimi- 
nary. Come in, however, if you insist, and Mr. Bland 
wishes it." 

But Mr. Bland had already expressed himself, and 
Mr. Brussman's affability was more significant than the 
editor's anger. Mr. Prigg recognized it, and departed, 
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grumbling, as Mr. Bland followed his enemy into the 
office. 

As Mr. Brussman had said, he had expected some- 
thing. He had worked during the summer with dili- 
gence and effect, and the Reflex had thundered with a 
vigor out of season. In the possession of resources that 
filled him with conscious power, he was confident and 
exultant. The enemy was to offer terms. This was 
Trust method. 

Mann and Benjamin both rose. They rose gravely, 
ceremoniously, and in silence. They bowed ceremoni- 
ously and with dignity. They shook hands with Mr. 
Bland gravely and ceremoniously. His entry was made 
a stately function. Mr. Brussman begged him to be 
seated, suppressing for the time his affability to that 
business formality which the occasion warranted. It 
was Mr. Bland who was easy. 

**This is charming,'* he said, when they had found him 
a chair and resumed their respective seats. **It is in 
the nature of an honor, gentlemen. I didn't expect it 
so soon, gentlemen. I didn't, really." 

**No?" said Mr. Brussman, as grave now as his silent 
partners. 

**No," replied Mr. Bland. "No, really." 

Mr. Brussman put his chubby hands together, lean- 
ing forward silently, his elbows on his desk. 

" Simply in the way of business," he said. " We have 
looked the situation over, my partners and I, and it's 
embarrassing." 

Mr. Bland laughed. 

"I thought you would find it so. I meant that you 
should find it so." He laughed again. 

**We do," said Mr. Brussman. **You have made 
your point, you have got your theatres, with routes and 
companies ; you have eaten into our ranks, and are likely 
to lose us money. It is embarrassing." 

'* What's your offer?" asked Mr. Bland. "Will you 
dissolve your organization, coming back to partner- 
ships?" 

Mr. Brussman spread his chubby hands apart. 
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"Giving art a chance, eh?** and he chuckled sHght- 
ly. ** Hadn't we better keep it together, Mr. Bland? 
Isn't it time for a compromise?" 

Halsey Bland chuckled too, and his good-humor in- 
creased. The Trust methods were right in the fore. 

"So soon?" he said. 

Mr. Brussman now laughed; it was a genial con- 
ference. 

"Is it ever too soon to be sensible in business?" he 
asked. "We have talked it over, my partners and I " 
— and here Mann looked at Benjamin, who in return 
looked at Mann — " and we thought that the time had 
come." 

"For compromise?" said Bland. "What's your 
offer?" 

"To lay the situation before you," said Mr. Bruss- 
man, supplementing his inquiry. "Some few matters 
you have overlooked ; possessing a paper — a great paper 
— ^like the Reflex, it is strange; but some matters you 
have overlooked." 

"What?" asked Mr. Bland. 

" It may not have occurred to you," replied Mr. Bruss- 
man, "that the public takes very little interest in either 
the Trust, as you call it, or the Opposition." 

"That's right," interrupted Halsey Bland, who had 
many memories. "I call it *the Trust,' but the Rialto 
calls it * the Synagogue. * Since this is your office, we'll 
give you choice of terms." 

"True," murmured Mr. Brussman, "they call it *the 
Synagogue.' I wonder why?" 

He looked at his partners and then about the room, 
as they all laughed together, Mr. Bland blushing at his 
inability to disturb the affability of his foes. 

It was a very genial conference. 

"But, to resume," continued Mr. Brussman, "it is 
not the public, it is the insiders who are affected. Are 
you going to disturb the business by cutting prices ? 
Will that help art, from your stand-point?" 

"I didn't come over here to give you information," 
replied Bland; "but as to that, I hadn't thought of it." 
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"No? Good! But having your theatres, your com- 
panies, and your plays, have you got the critics and the 
papers ? Having a paper of your own, I don't think they 
love you. If you don't do the business, and Norma 
doesn't win, will your money stay with you?" 

"Ah, ha!" exclaimed Bland. "Is that your game?" 

"It occurred to me — to us," continued Mr. Brussman, 
with an apologetic look at his partners, "that you might 
like the suggestion. She will win, if we are together; 
and we can use the money — ^use it in common and to 
advantage. We don't need it as you do, as we've 
plenty of our own; but, then, we don't need it against 
us. Do you see?" 

"Yes," responded Mr. Bland, "I'll see you, and call 
you, too." 

"No, no," said Mr. Brussman, smoothly, "I play 
my cards open, always, when I play at all." 

"We embarrass you," said Mr. Bland, thoughtfully. 
'* You have looked the situation over and called me here 
to show me your conclusions. You mean to say that 
the Trust controls the critics and the press, and that 
ymi propose to have them treat us adversely. You think 
they will be unfair to Miss Winslow, slate our enter- 
prises, and hence discourage my backers." 

Mr. Brussman's chubby hand went again into the air. 

"Backer," he murmured; "backer. You have but 
one. 

"He is sufficient," retorted Bland. "But was that 
your meaning?" 

"No man can influence the press improperly," re- 
plied Mr. Brussman, his little eyes glowing, "and the 
critics are honest enough. But we buy space, and have 
for years. You have the money for that purpose, but 
you haven't enough to suppress the news. We know 
your backer and we know his motive. It isn't art, Mr. 
Bland; it isn't art. Dear! dear! And you wouldn't 
deceive the public, Mr. Bland, nor attempt to deceive 
the papers who inform the public. They won't stand 
for it. And if they won't stand for it, your backer 
won't stand under it. Never, Mr. Bland." 
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** Speak out, Brussman," replied the other, as his 
face flushed. **Let me know what the Trust means. 
If you play your cards open, let me see them." 

**To you?" said Brussman, smiling now affably. 
** You who are so quick ? Think, my friend. We don't 
wish to go down into Wall Street, where your money 
came from — ^it might disturb matters there. We might 
do much, if we should go there, personally. But if we 
have to — ^by way of defence merely — no, we don't wish 
it. Since the money is up-town, let's use it together." 

** That's all you want," said Mann, listening with 
eager ears, and now blurting in. 

Mr. Brussman cast a look of reproach at his partner 
for this unusual interruption. He did not need any 
aid. 

**No," he said, quietly. **Mr. Bland loves art, while 
we love money — or shall I say business ? A nice com- 
bination, if it can be made. Let him come with us ; we 
will manage the money and leave the art to him." 

His partners were much amused; they almost lost 
their gravity. As Mr. Brussman saw his leaven work- 
ing he could not resist his joke. He was approaching 
the screw-putting process. 

Halsey Bland was not obtuse. He had felt the weight 
of the burden he had assumed, and Mr. Brussman, 
knowing it, had timed his proposition to a nicety. Halsey 
Bland saw its force and felt its truth. He could hardly 
hope that his shrewd adversaries would miss it, and 
they had not. They did not design to fight his money; 
they meant to deprive him of it. They had discovered, 
as he had, that Norma Winslow was the main-spring of his 
movement, and they meant in some manner to assault 
her. He did not know how, but he could guess. And, 
further, they spoke of Wall Street. They knew something 
that he did not — something that would influence Harper 
Dean, and they meant to use it in that mysterious region 
where money had its source, and where his money had 
its source. He knew they would be cunning, but this 
was deadly. He did not wish to lose his labor, or to 
conduct a hopeless fight — a fight that would fail through 
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no fault of his. It was an outrage, but it was to be ex- 
pected of the Synagogue; it was a Trust method, and it 
was a Trust he was fighting. For the first time he 
feared, and felt discouraged. He was alone, for Harper 
could aid him only with money; and Lloyd Winslow, 
as to no business detail. He saw the force of combina- 
tion, its power against even unlimited money. The 
suggestion as to Norma Winslow was enough; if they 
struck at her, if they made this fight an excuse to do 
her some harm either upon the stage or off. Harper 
Dean would resent it to the point of quitting. Against 
such a warfare he was powerless. It was something he 
would spend money to avert; never to endure. Halsey 
Blc*nd felt that no man would. 

**I think I understand you, gentlemen," he said, 
coolly, although he raged within, surveying them with 
such composure as he could maintain. ** Of course, this 
is infamous — " 

'*Ah, no," said Mr. Brussman, his chubby hands in 
requisition once more. ** It is business, and you wouldn't 
have us betray our interests, would you ? You are the 
assailant, Mr. Bland ; you interfered and meddled. You 
wouldn't have us quit, would you, when there's no neces- 
sity? You cannot beat combination, Mr. Bland — the 
united efforts of men, all trained to the conduct of the 
purpose in view, and on the defensive, too. It takes 
more than money to beat a Trust ; it takes a bigger Trust, 
and a Trust means men and money, too ; often men alone. 
It is not infamous; nothing is infamous that doesn't 
come of itself and it takes the co-operation of another 
to achieve the result, or, if it is, it is a common infamy. 
If it is an infamy, you bring it on, and stupidly on, 
since we offer you a compromise. An army is infamous, 
perhaps, but it's a Trust, and each member carries a 
gun; and it does not stop for argument, and it is not 
frightened by a sentiment. A government is a Trust; 
it knocks your head off if you don't obey it. It's a 
question of power, Mr. Bland. We are operating a lit- 
tle government on the theatrical side of things, and we 
wouldn't make this proposition to you if we hadn't th^ 
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power to enforce it; and if you don't take it, we'll knock 
your head off.'* 

Mann and Benjamin smiled. The screw-putting proc- 
ess was on. 

Halsey Bland rose. 

**I looked for something of this sort, gentlemen," he 
said. *'I shall report this conversation in the next 
issue of the Reflex *' 

** Don't," said Mr. Brussman, rising also. ** Don't, 
for we might deny it; and then your motives would 
be misconstrued, and it wouldn't do Sweetheart any 
good; and oh, how it might anger Mr. Dean! Don't 
do it, Mr. Bland, but look at the other side of things. 
You come into the field; we'll work it together. 
There's room for all, and you can bring something now. 
You have become worth while; that much you have 
won. We'll fill the Reflex with advertisements, and 
you may write about art until we are all ashamed of the 
ballet together. Think of it, Mr. Bland — ^we for busi- 
ness, and you to soften the asperities of the stage. A 
great calling, and worth your efforts. Ha! ha! And 
Sweetheart will have such a season — such a season! 
Think of it, Mr. Bland." 

**I wish you good-day, gentlemen," said Bland. 

** Good-day," said Mr. Brussman, following him with 
a bow to the hall, while Mann and Benjamin arose 
gravely, standing again in ceremony. ** Don't let 
Sweetheart appear until you have thought of this further, 
and when the time comes again we'll talk of terms. 
We may have to go into Wall Street first, but be care- 
ful with the Reflex, The offer stands for thirty days." 

Bland shut the door with violence, and Mr. Bruss- 
man came back. Mann and Benjamin had lost their 
gravity, and were circling about the centre of the room. 
Seizing Mr. Brussman, they joined him in a burst of 
uproarious ** affability," while they circled and shook 
hands together. 
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LbDROIT conners 

BARTHOLOMEW DEAN, with his longing to hum- 
ble the metal company and secure a final refuge 
in its bosom (which in his view meant a leadership on 
its board and a great financial victory) ; with his design 
on the iron tract for that purpose, and a design on the 
Woodbury invention for that purpose ; with a vision of 
the Interstate Steel Company safely merged with the 
foimdries and smelters of that magnificent and per- 
verse corporation, never thought of LeDroit Conners in 
this connection. Nor did John Harrold, in his grief and 
desolation, Mrs. Harrold with the burden of whatever 
secret she bore, or Harper Dean, in his love for Norma, 
associate him with any interest of their own. Nor did 
Woodbury himself, nor Winslow, with his craven heart, 
have any reason to consider the dark-faced, straight- 
nosed, black-haired young man who had taken Rose 
Woodbury from the pit on the night of the accident 
at the roof-garden. But such are the vagaries of hu- 
man relationship in a world which depends upon them, 
that Mr. Conners was to push himself into the destinies 
of each, notwithstanding his disposition to be retiring, 
especially in matters which involved the female sex. 
And Mr. Conners, in his spirit of egotistic certainty, 
was not exempt from the universal law. In spite of his 
impassive demeanor, his solitary habits as a prowler, 
his character as a recluse in his wonderful studio some- 
where above Twenty-Third Street, there were interests 
that could appeal to him outside of those he confessed, 
and the golden hair and golden beauty of Rose Wood- 
bury had been effective. Ordinarily, Conners was not 
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a man to push himself anywhere except in his pecuUar 
habit of investigation. Intrusions he abhorred. He 
must be solicited, and often urged, and then even the 
effort was not always successful ; hence it was strange, 
the singular activity which he now displayed about a 
matter which was to influence the fortunes of all the 
persons named. 

Conners was a citizen of the world; an adventurer of 
the most modem and most ancient of types. He was 
without any known connection, intimate friend, or asso- 
ciate, and possessed no standing of any kind whatever in 
the community of Manhattan where he lived, beyond a 
credit in the possession of wealth. This he was reputed 
to have, and largely, which, in connection with his ap- 
pearance and manner, led to the inference that he was 
well bom. A rumor growing out of the interest he 
excited when he had first attracted the notice of his 
prominent acquaintances was to the effect that he was 
an Oriental noble suffering a mysterious exile. But 
this died out quickly imder his laugh and the emphasis 
which he gave to his surname. For a time several young 
men of the society of the Deans affected him, but it was 
at his tolerance, and he finally put them qtiietly aside. 
Then the best circle lost interest in a person who, how- 
ever picturesque, refused to exhibit an interest for it, and 
LeDroit Conners became the man about town hereto- 
fore described ; an artist of eccentric habits, and a casual 
acquaintance of such people as he cared to notice, and 
with whom, at times, he sought or suffered association. 
But he was known to the poUce, and to some of the 
bankers and professional people of the character of John 
Harrold, in an imusual manner. He was a man with a 
theory — an opinion — growing out of an inherited in- 
stinct, he said, stimulated by travel and by a peculiar 
knack for observation. He reasoned that as all actions 
were necessarily the expression of human conduct, im- 
portant ones were never isolated; that all such were 
taken by one person with reference to another or more 
persons, and that hence a secret of importance was at 
least within the custody of two; or, even where one 
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person held it, the fact, or some portion of it, had im- 
pressed itself upon some thing or object, which thing or 
object shared, in consequence, its custody. As in the 
instance of a solitary murder, as he cited, there was the 
perpetrator of the deed, the means employed, the recep- 
tacle for the body, the change of habit or expression in- 
evitable thereafter to the possessor of the guilty knowl- 
edge — the results coming from the thoughts which 
always recalled the deed. Thus, Mr. Conners held that 
a guilty secret made its own evidence, and, rightly in- 
vestigated, contributed to its own betrayal; and upon 
this theory it was his pleasure and recreation to act. 
These sentiments were not very clear to the police, nor 
yet to such others as availed themselves of his services; 
he cared nothing for that, and wasted no valuable time in 
explanation. But he aided the police in many matters, 
and they sought him gladly. He also conducted many 
investigations, with which the police had nothing to do, 
thinking out queer problems in his studio and achieving 
a success in many instances where the mystery appeared 
hopeless of solution. Following the night of his ad- 
venture at the roof -garden he was possessed of a strange 
activity. He did not give John Harrold an immediate 
opportunity to comply with the request of Mrs. Kerr; 
he was not to be presented then to that eccentric lady, 
and the question of the picture was seemingly forgotten. 
With respect to this, John Harrold had not been im- 
porttmate. His own state of mind was lethargic, as 
against the sudden and restless mood which had come 
to Mr. Conners. And the latter, promising to see him 
shortly, had parted from him to prosecute an habitual 
nocturnal ramble, meditating alone upon the girl with 
the white face and the golden hair; speculating as to 
who she was, and the nature of her association with 
Mr. Winslow ; remembering each detail of the evening, in- 
cluding the manner of Mrs. Kerr and her suggestion as 
to resemblances — a trifle light as air, but noted and men- 
tioned by John Harrold and now recalled by Conners. 
He was the victim of the incident, its memories, and 
his theory. 
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And so it turned out upon the evening following, that 
he appeared at the home of Stephen Woodbury, in Har- 
lem. He presented his card to the maid at the door, 
calling discreetly for Mr. Woodbury, and found himself 
in the little parlor which Harper Dean had such occasion 
to remember. His dark countenance was smooth and 
unembarrassed and a purpose well defined and dis- 
tinct was in his breast. AH that day he had moved inces- 
santly, but there had been a method'in his activity. One 
could not doubt the intelligence of that orderly and placid 
countenance. He had sought out Mr. Winslow at his 
club to stimulate a slight but now valued .acquaintance, 
and pay his profoimd respects. The papers, under the 
statement made by John Harrold, had dealt with the 
affair of the garden indifferently. They had said, in 
substance, that Mr. Winslow, the well-known actor, on 
the preceding evening had been the victim of the ex- 
ceeding carelessness of the authorities of that place of 
entertainment; that with the usual disregard for the 
public safety only too common under such manage- 
ment, the fall of a flimsy structure used as a bridge for 
admission to the roof had been permitted, which, fort- 
unately, had not been attended with fatality; that 
Mr. Winslow's companion, a young lady, had been pre- 
cipitated into a crevice between the walls, most care- 
lessly unprotected, and she had suffered fright and pain- 
ful bruises in consequence; that an ambulance had 
attended, to find her without serious injury, and she 
had been taken home in her carriage; that but for the 
gallantry of the popular actor, who at great personal 
risk had leaped into the pit and carried her forth in the 
nick of time, there might have been a tragedy to record; 
that the crowd had cheered the courageous rescuer ex- 
tdtantly; that the police authorities should see to it 
that in such places, where crowds were frequent, there 
should be no recurrence of such a scene; that other- 
wise the entertainment now testing the capacity of 
the establishment was one of the most popular in the 
city, and was shortly to be transferred to the audi- 
torium below with an increased orchestra, an add- 
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cd chorus, and many additional feattires of tintisual 
merit. 

Mr. Winslow was gratified at this account of the 
affair, and charmed by the manner in which Conners 
alluded to it. He was grateful for the call, the respects 
paid, and the almost humble concession that Mr. Wins- 
low had only been ** anticipated"; in the concession 
that the papers had dealt with the matter in its spirit 
if not to the letter, and the delicate suggestion that 
true courage consisted in a well-timed discretion. And 
Mr. Conners further observed that by his precipitate 
rush upon the scene he had invited the very danger 
which it had been the wiser policy of Mr. Winslow to 
avoid. The vanity of the actor did not permit of his 
entire deception, but it forgave any obscure motive 
which Conners might have had in the fact. His egotism 
was such that he was always ready to accept a tribute 
to himself, and if his visitor desired his better acquaint- 
ance at the price of this considerate fiction, it would be 
so ordered, and Winslow would admit the premises. 
He therefore welcomed Conners graciously, displaying 
something of the affability of the talented Mr. Bruss- 
man, accepting his invitation to luncheon, and finding 
him most agreeable company in that he was a listener 
of the most delightful type. 

Conners had small difficulty with such a companion. 
He participated in the conversation only to the extent 
of persuading Mr. Winslow to talk much about himself. 
His dark eyes were attentive and filled with a seeming 
interest as Mr. Winslow recited his personal and pro- 
fessional triumphs. He smiled with ready tact at Mr. 
Winslow's occasional sallies, and then brought his flow 
of speech to the especial victim of the accident. He 
made inquiry as to her health, trusting that she had 
recovered fully from the accident, and concluding with 
a reference to her personal attractiveness. 

Mr. Winslow, as yet, had not seen her; but he did 
not doubt that she was well. She was a brave little per- 
son, and quite fond of him. This was so probable that 
he went further. He was a friend of the family, which 
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was small, consisting only of Mr. Woodbury and the girl. 
Mr. Woodbury was a great inventor, with a prospective 
patent likely to bring him millions. All Wall Street 
seemed to be seeking it, but under his, Mr. Winslow's, 
advice Mr. Woodbury was both reticent and conserva- 
tive. He had known him long, the acquaintance dating 
back to Australia, where Mr. Winslow had once played 
with distinguished success. 

Mr. Conners knew of this. He had been himself to 
Australia at a period, of course, long prior to the date 
of Mr. Winslow's distinguished engagement. But its 
triumphs were matters of history, and his mention of 
certain details lightly referred to (but the result of 
recent investigation) charmed Mr. Winslow again. And 
it appearing that Mr. Conners knew many prominent 
and wealthy people, Mr. Winslow felt himself drawn 
closer, more than ever satisfied with the afifability he 
had displayed and the warmth and wisdom of his re- 
ception. 

When the luncheon had ended, Conners had learned 
much, and Mr. Winslow had been estimated to a hair. 
They parted with many expressions of esteem on the 
part of the actor, and Conners since then had otherwise 
employed himself. The particulars of this industry were 
not of record, but in the evening he sought the house 
in Harlem, and when Mr. Woodbury entered the parlor, 
bearing the card of his visitor, he saw a tall, compact, 
and graceful person, very dark of countenance, very 
dark of eyes and hair, alert, self-poised, but of grave 
and impassive bearing, standing respectfully in the 
middle of the room. 

Matters were not well with the inventor. His coun- 
tenance showed it. His tall form, inclined to stoop, 
stooped lower. His long arms hung loosely at his sides. 
His heavy brows were contracted and his face was hag- 
gard. His gray beard was shaggy and more unkempt, 
and his lips were uncertain and uneasy. The second 
patent application filed in Washington had accomplished 
its purpose, and the inventor had received notice of an 
interference. He understood what it might mean. 
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Already he had waited long, but now was threatened a 
period of delay so indefinite that its prospect shook 
even his stubborn spirit. Mr. Peele was away, but even 
had he been at hand he was powerless. Woodbury 
was losing faith in his genial manner and his chirp and 
vague support. Money was not lacking, but it was not 
the presence of immediate funds that would reconcile this 
man in his hopes of years and those ambitions which 
had correctly valued the invention he had achieved. He 
was holding himself with his customary and dogged 
strength, but the glare in his deep eyes portrayed his 
inward disturbance. Conners read it with a certain- 
ty that made no error, although as yet he did not 
know the cause. But Woodbury welcomed him with 
grave politeness, inviting him to a seat. He had re- 
turned that afternoon from his brief journey, and had 
learned from Rose of the adventure at the garden. The 
girl had concealed nothing, and while her rugged guar- 
dian had displayed concern, he was neither surprised nor 
wrathful — at least he was not wrathful with her. All 
her life she had been accustomed to uniform gentleness 
at his hands, and while his presence was not one to in- 
spire either confidence or love, it had never been un- 
kindly. She herself was both dutiful and grateful, and 
if in the view of Woodbury she had erred in her regard 
for Winslow, he had been considerate of what he con- 
ceived to be the inexperience of youth; but it had 
strengthened the animosity in which he held the actor. 
One fact he had gleaned from her recital, unconscious 
on her part, but apparent to him, and it had appealed 
to him with a force of which he had no knowledge — ^the 
influence of Winslow had waned ; whatever had been the 
occurrence, the glamour which had surrounded the man 
he hated, and whom he was forced to tolerate, had gone 
out like a candle. In some manner the truth had 
reached her, and in her disillusion had come the recog- 
nition to her girlhood of the difference in their years, 
bringing with it a sudden revulsion — a sense of shame 
as her eyes were opened to a deep view into the mockery 
of his character, with its tinsel and pretence. Nature 
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and the occasion had given her ignorance and innocence 
a chance. And this Woodbur}'- had seen, and he had 
welcomed it with an immense and desperate relief. 
Thenceforth the lines of contest between himself and 
Mr. Winslow were marked and drawn. 

'*I have called for two purposes, Mr. Woodbury," 
said Conners, in explanation of his presence. ** First, 
to inquire after Miss Woodbury; to learn if she has quite 
recovered from the effects of the mishap of which she 
was the victim, and next to raise a question of business 
which may interest us both.** 

He had made his quick estimate of the man before 
him. 

*' You are welcome,** replied Woodbury. '* My grand- 
daughter has told me how much we are indebted to you. 
I thank you, sir.** 

**It is unnecessary, quite,** said Conners. ** Neither 
you nor Miss Woodbury are to over-estimate my ser- 
vices. They were such as any man present would have 
been glad to render.** 

** There was one man present who did not take that 
view,** said Woodbury, his brow lowered. 

**If you mean Mr. Winslow, as I presume you do,*' 
said Conners, laughing, "you will find him greatly mor- 
tified. I believe the tea-house fell against him. We 
cannot expect a man, deprived of his senses by a blow, 
to display the wisdom of one with all his faculties about 
him.** 

"Was that his excuse?*' asked Woodbury, angrily. 
** Well, he can always be relied upon to invent something 
of the kind. He wouldn*t be Winslow if he couldn*t. 
Rose will join us presently, to thank you in person.** 

Conners followed his glance which went to the door at 
the rear. He had been expecting the girl to appear. 
Almost he had determined to ask for her. 

Satisfied now that he would see the girl, he went to 
the other subject he had in mind. 

"You are an inventor, Mr. Woodbury?** he said. 

Woodbury nodded, his face expressing inquiry. 

"I am somewhat interested in such matters,** contin- 
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ued Conners. "It happens that I am so situated as to 
afford such an interest. I am an idler, possessed of 
money, and generally I know the value of inventions 
and the difficulties which often beset the men who make 
them/* 

"Who told you of this, sir?'* asked Woodbury. 

** Mr. Winslow told me," replied Conners. ** I lunched 
with him to-day, and he spoke of you." 

Woodbury's heavy brows came together in a frown, 
an expression which Conners instantly noted. 

"Winslow is not a person who can commend any- 
thing belonging to me," said Woodbury. "What did 
you expect?" 

"Nothing," repHed Conners, well alert, "except to 
talk with you about the subject, if I foimd you willing. 
As I have said, I know something of inventions and the 
difficulties attending their introduction. They are fought 
over, contested, and delayed. This is the fortune of most 
of them that are of value, and Mr. Winslow said that yours 
was of the greatest significance. I have been involved 
in several investigations relating to the patent-office, 
and my experience has led me over strange grotmd. I 
thought you might be interested to know of this." 

"Perhaps," said Woodbury, warily. "Yes, I Will 
confess frankly that it does interest me. I thought I 
had arranged my own difficulties satisfactorily, but it 
appears IVe been mistaken. My patent is contested 
and I have had notice of an interference at Washington. 
That is the technical term used to tell me that another 
man is claiming the same invention." 

"Exactly, sir," said Conners. 

" Did your experience involve a matter of that kind ?" 

"Yes, sir," answered Conners. "In one case the 
patent matter was a mere collateral. A murder followed 
the interference, and I investigated that." 

"By Heavens, sir, a murder will follow this one," said 
Woodbury, fiercely. 

"I hope not," and Conners laughed, but he watched 
Woodbury closely. " Murders are not worth while, even 
in patent matters. Life is short enough, anyhow, and a 
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man capable of inventing something useful is generally 
one who has enough philosophy to teach him patience.'* 

"I fear I lack it," replied Woodbury, with a sigh. 
" Patience I never had. But your statement is a good 
one, however little it may apply to me." 

** How about your luck, then ?" asked Conners, lightly. 
** I have found that patience and luck generally run 
together." 

*'I guess it's true," said Woodbury. "I've had no 
luck, either." 

Conners was rapidly appealing to him. His tone, 
manner, and speech were skilfully adapted to the tem- 
perament of Woodbury, who, though sullen and de- 
pressed, gave heed to him. 

"Who is your contestant?" asked Conners, his voice 
sympathetic. 

"I don't know the man, but it makes no difference. 
He is an interloper, for money; a dummy, thrown in to 
defeat me or wear me out. My invention affects the 
steel interests, and they are vast. The Deans have 
sought to buy." 

"Bartholom^ew Dean?" 

"Yes, through his son; a bright young man, a good 
engineer, smooth of speech and plausible. But he has 
betrayed me." 

"Never," said Conners, promptly. 

Woodbury looked at him. 

"You know him?" he asked. 

"Yes; not intimately, but suflSciently well to be cer- 
tain that you are mistaken. I know men and know 
them well; it is my hobby — ^my study. Harper Dean 
would betray no one." 

"Well, whoever it is, I have been betrayed," said 
Woodbury. 

"Bartholomew Dean owns the Interstate Steel Com- 
pany," said Conners, as though he were suddenly en- 
lightened. " It is a rival of the metal company. Nat- 
urally, each would seek anything likely to be of 
advantage in the trade." 

"Both have sought it," replied Woodbury; "but 
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since you state that you are an expert in these matters, 
tell me, Mr. Conners, what chance have I in this con- 
test. I mean to fight it to the end, to die in it, if need 
be; but what chance have I?*' 

"Do you mean to ask me, Mr. Woodbury," said Con- 
ners, "whether, in my opinion, with these two interests 
seeking to possess themselves of your invention, you can 
sell it elsewhere?" 

"Yes, sir; whether I can succeed in keeping it from 
them?" 

"Well," replied Conners, looking at him directly, 
"we live in the world, Mr. Woodbury; we live with 
people, and because of them. If you do not sell to one 
of these interests, where else will you find a market for 
your patent?" 

"I understand you," said the inventor. "But what 
I meant to ask was, whether or not they may be suc- 
cessful in their efforts to coerce me. Am I to be robbed ?" 

"I think there is a way to prevent that," laughed 
Conners, "if you are wise. Really, if you could be in- 
duced to look at it properly, this contest might be largely 
to your advantage. It shows a desire on the part 
of very large interests to possess your invention at all 
costs. You have but to make it a question of cost." 

"I mean to control it myself," said Woodbury, dog- 
gedly. "They can't operate it without me, and I will 
never operate it at all except on my own terms." 

"That's why they are seeking to make it hard for you, 
Mr. Woodbury. That is also where I can aid you. Be- 
lieve me, it will be to your profit to co-operate with me. " 

" Why ?" asked Woodbury, gloomily. " It seems that 
every man who touches me makes that proposition. 
On what terms?" 

" Take it as I have put it," said Conners, smiling. " If 
I don't raise the question of terms, you need not. Let 
us say that I am fond of investigations; and perhaps I 
would like to outwit Bartholomew Dean. Frankly, I 
wouldn't ; I wouldn't try, because there is an easier way." 

"Name it," said Woodbury. 

"If I did," laughed Conners, "I might not be needed, 
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perhaps. But I insist on my first statement. Since 
the iron interests of the country are in few hands, and 
your patent relates to them, certainly there is no harbor 
for you outside one of their companies. They own the 
steel interests as definitely as you will ever own your 
patent, and they were doing business before you came 
along. Look at it properly and you will get the correct 
view. It seems to me that you must have made this 
invention with no other view than a sale to them.*' 

'* You*d talk like an enemy,** said Woodbury, "if you 
<iidn*t talk sense. I like a man who speaks out. Well, 
I did make this invention to sell, but I don't mean to be 
plundered. This interference scheme is a plan to rob 
me. 

"I don't know the facts as yet,** replied Conners, 
"but on its face it looks like a plan to bring you to some 
sort of terms. Let me help you get there.** 

Woodbury put out his hand, which the young man 
took. 

"1*11 do it,** he said. "And you won't lose anything, 
either.*' 

"I never lose, Mr. Woodbury,** said Conners, lightly. 
"It*s a way I have. Really, it seems that whenever I 
touch a matter it comes along in my direction — ^that is, 
some matters,*' and here his lightness left him, and he 
glanced again in the direction of the door through 
which Woodbury had entered the room. 

"I guess that*s the case with most of us,*' replied 
Woodbury. His voice expressed more good-nature than 
he had disclosed since the young man's coming. 

If Conners, jocularly or otherwise, referred to the 
matter of Rose Woodbury, this came in his direction 
also. Even as he spoke, the door opened and she en- 
tered. He rose quickly. 

"Good -evening, Mr, Conners," she said, extending, 
as he thought, the daintiest hand he had ever seen. 
"Really, but for your card I should not have known 
your name. If it was mentioned last night, in my 
fright I did not hear it, or remember it. I have been 
full of remorse, and it has troubled me all day. But I 
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was certain that you were our visitor, and I said as 
much to grandfather when you were announced/' 

**Was it as bad as that?'* he asked. 

**It was just as bad as that," she replied, **and so I 
made you a matter of description to my grandfather. 
It wasn't likely I would forget you, or be lacking in 
gratitude for my preserver, or to my preserver." 

Conners could not explain the sensation he experienced 
at these words, and the manner of the girl as she uttered 
them; it was so new to him as to leave both him and 
his theory in a state of mystification. Before he could 
frame a proper reply, and he was seldom at a loss for 
words, Woodbury spoke. 

**Rose does not lack gratitude," he said. **But 
Winslow stated to the papers that he aided her — ^the 
Har!" 

Conners made no reply following this speech. He 
looked at Woodbury instead. 

'*0h," said Woodbury, observing him. *' Don't be 
deceived, Mr. Conners," and here he looked at the girl. 
VWinslow's status in this house is marked. I knew 
him years ago." 

** Yes— in Australia?" said Conners. 

" Did Winslow tell you ?" 

*' He said that much ; no more." 

Woodbury frowned again, his habitual expression. 

''He's careful enough — ^what he says; but that's no 
matter. We know few people, and Rose was lonely. 
When he found me in New York I let him come here; 
but I don't take to his ways, and I know him better 
now. And he knows I know him." 

•*He has quite a reputation as an actor," suggested 
Conners. 

*'Yes, if that's a reputation. It makes money, 
though, I believe, and Winslow loves that. Do you 
also know — Mrs. Harrold?" 

Conners instantly detected a note of concern in this 
inquiry, which he heard with surprise. He observed, 
also, that Rose was curious, and that the speech was 
strange to her. What could be the meaning of any ref- 
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erence to the wife of John Harrold here, and in connec- 
tion with the actor ? Had Winslow been boasting, and 
to Woodbury, with whom he had every reason to ex- 
ercise restraint and caution ? 

*'I know Mrs. Harrold,** he replied. "Her husband 
is one of the leading lawyers of the city. I know few 
ladies intimately, and, I may say, few families intimate- 
ly. It is not improbable that Mr. Winslow may know 
her, too, but I suspect that any such acquaintance is 
merely formal." 

His manner had thrown Woodbury off his guard; he 
was so unaffected in speech, and so direct, that his 
smooth tones lulled and placated. Woodbury had 
grown reflective. 

*'I don't know," he muttered. '*Damn him!" 

** Oh, grandfather!" exclaimed Rose, in pained surprise. 

**I beg pardon, child," said Woodbury, and then he 
looked at Conners. **I slip, sometimes," he added, 
with a low laugh. 

''Grandfather has treated Mr. Winslow with all re- 
spect, Mr. Conners, I assure you," said Rose. "But " — 
and she hesitated — "he is very decided in his disUkes." 

"Yes," said Woodbury. "IVe treated him well 
enough; and we haven't quarrelled. But I don't like 
him, Mr. Conners. You needn't mention it, but I don't 
like him. If we are to continue to know each other, as 
you so kindly suggest, I wouldn't have you deceived. 
He's no friend of yours, is he?" 

"Mr. Winslow's knowledge of me is very slight," was 
the reply. "We are acquaintances; nothing more." 

"That's good," said Woodbury. 

"Did he," ventured Conners, 'speak of Mrs. Harrold 
in any manner?" 

"No," replied Woodbury, his gloom returning. "I 
heard of her otherwise." 

Conners wondered, but said no more. He turned to 
Rose. 

"Did you mention Mrs. Kerr?" he asked. 

"Oh!" cried the girl, with a laugh. "I told grand- 
father. The funniest lady!" 
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*'She is the widow of a man I knew quite well," said 
Conners. **I met her for the first time last evening." 

Woodbury rose to his feet and walked down the 
Uttle parlor, turning to look at Conners as he reached 
the door. His movement was that of one who had sud- 
denly determined to leave the room, having remembered 
something that called him away. 

** What has Harrold to do with her?" he asked. 

'*He is her lawyer, I believe," answered Conners, con- 
ceaUng his surprise. 

**Does she know Mrs. Harrold?" 

Conners was more mystified than ever. The conduct 
of Woodbury was so singular that he felt that he 
was on the verge of some discovery entirely likely to 
affect his theory. But his policy under such circum- 
stances — ^when he was groping in the beginning and in 
the dark — ^was always one of candor. 

**No," he said. **I heard her say that she did not 
know Mrs. Harrold. She stated in my presence that 
she knew few people in the city, and, after her eccentric 
manner, she was reproaching Mr. Harrold because he, 
her lawyer, had failed to present his wife." 

Woodbury returned to his seat. 

**I was thinking," he said, almost vacantly. **I 
might need a lawyer, you know — ^in this matter at Wash- 
ington — affecting my patent." 

** Harrold would scarcely do," laughed Conners. ** He's 
a Dean man. You had better let me help you to a lawyer. 
We might want to teach Mr. Harrold something." 

*'True," said Woodbury; **true." 

And mechanically he put out his hand again, grasp- 
ing that of his visitor. 

Conners noted the vacant action and was not deceived. 
Woodbury already knew that John Harrold represented 
Bartholomew Dean. 

The inventor was silent, sitting as one absorbed in 
thought. 

** While I know Mr. Harrold very well," said Conners, 
**that fact need not disturb you. I have no relations 
with him." 
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''Good/' said Woodbury. "Damn him!" 

**Mr. Harrold?" asked Conners, quickly. 

Woodbury recovered himself with a start. 

**No — of course not," he answered. *'Winslow." 

Conners felt that his call was over, but he was loath 
to go. He turned to Rose, who was somewhat confused 
by the speech of her grandfather, referring again to 
Mrs. Kerr. She laughed, and as they talked of matters 
commonplace Woodbury listened vaguely. But the 
girl was interested because of the man who spoke. 
He was pleasant, fluent of speech, easy in narrative, 
knew the city, and had travelled much. Time flew for 
them both, and Woodbury did not interrupt them. He 
sat apart, his head on his hand, his elbow on the table, 
wrapped apparently in meditation. 

The clock in the rear room struck sharply, and Con- 
ners rose to go. 

Woodbury came out of his lethargy. 

"You will call again?" he asked. 

Conners looked at the girl. 

"Do, Mr. Conners," she said. "We are very lonely^ 
At least, I am lonely when grandfather is not here." 

Conners released her hand, taking that which Wood- 
bury again extended to him. The inventor seemed to 
have made it a fashion so to express his confidence. 

"I shall be glad to come," he replied. "I shall come 
as often as you make me welcome." 

Again the inventor shook his hand, and Conners de- 
parted with the conviction deep in his mind that he had 
found a sure employment for his inclination and his 
talents. And as he remembered the girl to whom he 
had said good-night, he fancied he had found a duty. 
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THE activity of Mr. Conners continued. And if 
Mr. Winslow could have known its purpose and 
its conclusion he would have designated it as baleful. 
But this activity did not relate especially to Mr. Winslow, 
nor was he included within its scope. Mr. Conners was 
simply following the bent of his interest; pursuing his 
theory to any destination to which it might lead him, 
his aims, indefinite as yet, having an added zest in the 
fact that Rose Woodbury was in some manner involved. 
Accident had brought Mr. Conners into relation with 
events which impressed him — events which excited within 
him that propensity of which he did not boast but of 
which he was aware — ^that ability to untangle intricate 
aflFairs which did not concern him, and work out prob- 
lems which had to do exclusively with the business 
of other people. It was not understood that he en- 
joyed practising deception, or that, as a rule, he did 
not practise it. The business of a detective is not 
an elevated business, and in a moral view is not to be 
indulged in as a species of exalted ethics; but it is a 
necessary adjtmct of the enforcement of law and a part 
of its lower procedure. In this view it is justifiable, 
and in Mr. Conners it could be justified because he in- 
variably used his talents, not for profit, but always for 
the righting of some wrong. He possessed, in a marked 
degree, the faculty of solving obscure questions; and 
when such questions related to crime they attracted 
him the more; and as his life, for some reason, was pur- 
poseless and his time his own, he took refuge in 
the fact that he aided justice, and often served the in- 
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nocent. It was not a part of his consideration that he 
had in any manner misled Mr. Winslow. Under his esti- 
mate of that gentleman's character, which he despised, 
he would have asserted that Mr. Winslow deceived 
himself. In strict justice he could have disclaim- 
ed all responsibility for any of Mr. Winslow*s short- 
comings, laying them to the actor's distorted view of 
life and the natural result of his years of self-love and 
indulgence. 

Interested in Rose Woodbury, because of the advent- 
ure of which they had been a part ; interested also in her 
grandfather from motives entirely different, and as a con- 
sequence of his relationship to the girl and the singu- 
larity of his conduct and language; impressed by his 
reference to Mrs. Harrold, and wondering yet at his 
connection with Winslow, Conners had determined to 
continue his investigations to the end. In this view he 
now sought John Harrold ; he desired to make his prom- 
ised visit to Mrs. Kerr. While he might have gone 
alone, he remembered the words of the eccentric lady, 
and he knew the most effective method of introducing 
himself into a house. Hence, his next move was to 
communicate with the law office down-town, with an 
inquiry for its head. John Harrold was not there, but 
he was informed that the lawyer cotdd be found at 
his home. Conners summoned a cab and drove there 
without delay, meeting a cordial welcome. This was 
on the day following the night of his visit to the 
Woodburys. 

John Harrold was still a victim of the depressed 
mood which enveloped him. Conners found him ready 
for any diversion that might offer companionship and 
take him from his gloomy dwelling. 

From the Madison Avenue house they drove to the 
Kerr residence on Fifth Avenue. It was the large man- 
sion before which Conners had stood with Harper Dean 
on the night when they had observed the undertaker's 
wagon waiting at the curb. 

Answering their summons, a liveried footman ushered 
them into a large drawing-room, and, taking their cards, 
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went to inform his mistress of their presence. Mrs. 
Kerr, since the death of Christopher Kerr, had made 
many changes, extensively embellishing the interior. 
This Conners guessed from the surrounding magnifi- 
cence, and it was a fact which John Harrold had observed 
from time to time. It was one of the directions in 
which her sudden freedom had found expression. 

They were scarcely seated when the footman returned 
with the announcement that Mrs. Kerr would see them, 
and shortly after she bustled down the stairs, wonder- 
fully gowned, and entirely happy in the prospect of 
their visit. Her gray hair was a work of art, her jewels 
were in full view, and her gold glasses only enhanced the 
gleam of her keen eyes. Her shrewd features were 
wreathed in smiles. 

**I knew you'd come,** she said to Conners, after 
she had twice shaken hands with each of them, and 
perched herself upon the cushions of a gilt chair. ** You 
are not a man to tell an old woman falsehoods. I said 
so to Califif.*' 

"How is your son?** asked Conners, respectfully. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

"Califf ? As usual. He is like his father in disposi- 
tion, without his movement. I took his character when 
he died; it was too valuable to lose.*' 

"You admired it?*' observed Conners. He remem- 
bered what she had previously said with reference to 
her departed lord. 

"Some parts of it,** she repHed, with a laugh; "them 
parts which bore dowi^ on other people an* not on me. 
He*d a fac*lty for maken* money, which I try to imitate 
in keepin* it. Eh, Mr. Harrold?" 

"Yes, madam,** replied John Harrold. 

"How about my picture?*' she continued, to Con- 
ners. 

"I am going to be quite at your service, shortly,*' he 
replied, with a smile. " But I must beg your indulgence 
for a little time. In truth, my mind is at present occu- 
pied with the adventure we had the other night." 

"We had?** interrupted Mrs. Kerr, with emphasis. 
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**A11 of us," laughed Conners. "Miss Woodbury in- 
terested me greatly, as she appeared to interest you." 

**Pore child!" observed the old lady. **If I dared to 
remember it there's a reason why, although it comes 
up at a late date. But I do dare. I had a daughter 
once, about whom I didn't talk much when Christopher 
was alive, just as unlike this girl as it's possible for a 
person to be; but there was something about her — ^the 
girl — ^her Ups, or eyes, maybe, that c^ed her up, so I 
really 'ain't slept much sence." 

**You did speak of some resemblance," said Conners, 
*4f it is not improper for me to mention it. Mr. Har- 
rold recalled it, too." 

"Lord! I never stop talkin' about anything once I 
start," repUed the chipper old woman. "I feel so free, 
now I've got the wind that belongs to a widder, that I'd 
speak out in church, I believe. Mr. Harrold knows 
about Karena. I do believe he 'ain't recently had much 
interest in anything else relatin' to my affairs except 
that girl." 

"Karena?" said Conners. 

"My oldest child," went on Mrs. Kerr. "It's a relief 
to talk about her, and think about her once more, seein* 
I didn't dare to with Christopher livin'. He wouldn't 
have it ; he just wouldn't. She run away when she was 
quite young, and he never did get over it entire. But 
the last thing before he died was to call for water to 
wash his hands, mentioning her name, and thinkin' no 
doubt, pore man, to rub out the injustice he'd done her, 
and himself, and perhaps done us all." 

"Injustice?" said Conners. He saw that it was only 
necessary to venture an occasional word to keep this 
remarkable lady going. And he observed that John 
Harrold, though interested, was in no mood for inter- 
ruption. To him it was an old story, but Conners was 
content. John Harrold's state of mind might be con- 
sidered later. 

"Why, he was that mad," said Mrs. Kerr, "Christo- 
pher was, when pore Karena took the man of her ch'ice, 
that he never would mention her name no more. He 
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followed her clean to t'other side of the world, I b'lieve, 
but to no purpose. She wouldn't come back, or he 
never saw her, or couldn't find her, or somethin'; he 
never explained. He just shut that mouth of his, and 
says, * No more of her to me,' and that was the last — ^the 
last until he spoke her name at his dyin' moment, callin' 
for water to wash his hands. But I 'ain't forgot her, 
nor never will." 

Everything alert within the nature of Conners was 
stirred. 

** You interest me," he said, quietly. 

"Well, it's captivatin' to interest somebody," laughed 
Mrs. Kerr. **I wer'n't lonely in Christopher's time^ 
He never allowed it. But him gone and me free, I 
can't quite even up things. Mr. Harrold knows about 
Karena." 

John Harrold said nothing. It was as though he had 
not heard her. 

"He's different, now, Mr. Harrold is," said Mrs. Kerr, 
referring to him without constraint or embarrassment. 
"He's sulkin', I s'pose, because his wife's away. Least- 
wise, I fancy it's that, considerin' the change is recent; 
and he two weeks ago as entertainin' an' light-hearted 
a man as I ever expect to see. I told him to come here 
and we'd rally him into spirits. Why, Karena owned 
some iron lands out West which her father give her 
when he bought 'em; he was that proud of his first 
child. She tuk the title with her when she run away, 
and Mr. Dean wants it, Mr. Harrold bein' his lawyer. 
They've been a-searchin' for trace of her, but it's no use. 
I told him so; that is, I told Mr. Harrold so. I 'ain't 
seen Bartholomew Dean, and from what I've heard of 
him I ain't pinen' none. The years just seem to have 
swallowed the child up." 

A light broke upon Conners, setting his theory aflame. 
Here was something that appealed to him. He thought 
of the strange circumstances that had led him into this 
connection; of Woodbury and his patent, and this refer- 
ence to an iron property which Bartholomew Dean 
coveted; of the struggle between that redoubtable man 
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of Wall Street and the great metal corporation, with the 
significance of the disclosure just made to him as it 
related to that situation; of Rose Woodbury, with her 
golden hair and limpid eyes, and her resemblance to the 
lost daughter. To Conners resemblances meant some- 
thing; his theory had no patience with chance or acci- 
dent — ^with things not to be deduced or estimated, al- 
though apart from theory he did not deny the marvels 
of fatality. 

**How long ago was this, Mrs. Kerr?" he asked. 

"Well, she's been gone nigh on to nineteen year, I 
guess, and she was old enough to be married when she 
left; older than I was when I was married. If Chris- 
topher hadn't such a firm self-sidedness he needn't have 
took on so. Actually, I was surprised when he died. 
It didn't really seem possible that a man as contrary as 
he was could die at his age — with a lot of things on 
his mind unattended to." 

The question of resemblance was evidently of little 
value in this connection, but Conners did not greatly 
consider that. Finding Winslow first in company with 
Rose Woodbury and seeming to lack the manhood to 
care for her when she was endangered, he had been 
chiefly interested to learn her relationship to him. This 
had led him to seek Winslow at his club, and later to 
visit Stephen Woodbury at his house. Now he was 
anxious to serve Woodbury in the matter of his patent, 
and he found it leading up to a relation with Bar- 
tholomew Dean, and an interest in certain iron lands 
which it was undoubtedly to affect. And this involved 
the woman whom he had met upon the night of his 
meeting with the girl. Truly, it was a coincidence to 
weigh with him. He was not unmindful of Mrs. Kerr's 
allusions to John Harrold's demeanor. He knew the 
lawyer well enough to have observed upon his own part 
the depression of his mind; and this had grown into a 
conviction that it related to his wife. The words of 
Mrs. Kerr were only corroborative of this opinion. But 
in itself this was not unusual. Mrs. Harrold could be 
in poor health, could have lost a dear relative, could 
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have met with so many mishaps sufficient to occasion 
her husband sorrow that it was idle to conjecture ; and, 
tmtil some appeal was made to him by way of confidence 
or sympathy, it could not directly interest him. Con- 
ners Uked Mrs. Harrold immensely, and knew her as 
intimately as he permitted himself to know any woman ; 
but this meant very Uttle when his habits were known, 
and he would have taken no notice of the matter had it 
not been for the circumstances that had thrown him 
into such companionship with the lawyer during re- 
cent days. Conners understood the voluble old lady 
to whom he listened. She had been so long repressed, 
so long under the dominion of her implacable husband, 
that his death had released her, as she had said. She 
had but just acquired the freedom to which her daughter 
had fled years ago, and her nature had expanded from 
the point where he had first imprisoned it; but to it had 
been added the confidence of her long association with 
him, and the inherent shrewdness and wisdom which 
his companionship had developed. Conners was not 
deceived by her flippancy, the strange expression of her 
woman's nature in jewels, marked garments, and her 
desire to attract, unconscious of the judgment or curios- 
ity she provoked. He saw behind this veil of fantasy 
the sterling worth that would answer promptly to any 
call of duty or humanity ; it was proved in the faithful 
service to a hard master through the period of a life- 
time. It mattered little to him that she had been de- 
nied the form and rule of speech ; her eyes expressed the 
weight and wisdom behind their keen depths. She was 
now upon the subject that had recently impressed her 
most, and he was interested, however John Harrold 
might be dull. 

"You should have been present when Christopher 
died,** she continued. "Really, it was just Hke a ser- 
mon — almost like a judgment. The man just fell down 
on the floor, spread out, without no warning to speak 
of; he just went down. * Don't you come nigh me,' he 
said. *I can help myself,' a-tuming on his side, and me 
too small to lift even his big head. He would have 
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made two of you, young man. * Don't you come nigh 
me,' he said. And then the shadder come into his eyes, 
and he knowed it was there. Awful! Why, young 
man, the room got dark, and I seem to hear yet his voice 
comin' out of the night as I've waked up time and time 
again from sleep. * Water,' he said to me; *git water — 
git water, and a towel — and — wash — my — hands-!' 
meaning, I s'pose, that I was to fetch it from the wash- 
stand in the room, when there's none in this house that 
ain't marble and fastened to the floor, and he not 
thinken'. He'd 'a' thought, if he hadn't been right there 
in the shadder. * Wash my hands,' he said, *wash them 
clean! Karena!' — which was my daughter's name — 
and then he gurgled in the throat. I hollered to the 
servants, which he wouldn't keep many, as I do now, 
and run to the kitchen myself for a basin. I was goin' 
to wash his hands, if it would ease his spirit. But when 
I come back he was dead, and Karena's name the last 
on his lips. Pore soul! If she's gone ahead of him out 
yonder, may she plead for him the forgiveness I'm mis- 
trustin' he's a-needen'. And the Lord says we ain't 
pleaden' none in vain. But it was awful, young man! 
When I returned and he was dead, them hands of his 
was clinched out and firm — ^lifted kind of stifflike tow- 
ards the ceilin', as though his pride was broke and he 
was beggin' for himself; or reproachen' me for haven' 
come too late. I tell you, young man, nobody who 
knowed Christopher Kerr, or had been under him like I 
was, could love him any too well. People have got to 
own some sort of traits that I like before I'm lovin' 
them very hard. But this last scene, although I ain't 
complainin' of nerves, or settin' up for delicacy like some 
women, shore softened me, and I was skeered. I felt 
for him then and I feel for him now." 

Conners was profoundly impressed by this simple 
statement. Mrs. Kerr was artless in details, freighted 
with such meaning when related to the character of 
Christopher Kerr, as Conners had known of him. Some 
tragedy breathed out of these events which had to do 
with a daughter lost, a mother bereaved, and a father 
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so sternly moved over the defection of his first-bom. 
His experience went to a hundred instances for a par- 
allel and a sequel. And this strange and harmless old 
woman, laughing imder her years and her sense of sud- 
den freedom, recognized only the fact that she had been 
compelled to grieve at a sad and critical time in her 
maternity, and that these emotions were checked and 
thrust back upon her in the greater and deeper grief of 
the tyrant who was its cause. Even John Harrold, out 
of his own care, fotmd an instant in which to share the 
feeling with which Conners was moved. 

"Your daughter married, as I understand, without 
her father's consent?" said Conners. 

"Why, of course," replied Mrs. Kerr. "Didn't I say 
that ?*' And then she told him, while he listened further, 
reciting the story with all the emphasis of her character 
and expression. Conners did not interrupt her. He 
wondered at her singular metaphor, which grew upon 
him as the tale proceeded, but it only enhanced the in- 
terest he felt. At its completion he rose. John Har- 
rold, who knew of it, had grown restless. 

"Are you goin'?" she asked. "I * ain't tired you?" 

"Indeed not, my dear madam." 

She did not object now to his language. His manner 
was natural enough to satisfy her. 

"You'll come again?" 

"Yes," he replied, with a smile; "and on Fridays, 
when you are in the kitchen." 

She laughed in great glee. 

"You are to paint my picture, you remember?" 

" Yes," he said, " I am to be busy, but I shall find time 
for you. The sitting may begin to-morrow, if you wish. " 

She was like a child in her pleasure. 

"Where?" she asked. 

He gave her the number of his studio. 

"I can work better there," he said, naming the hour. 
"You may bring that impressive son of yours with you. 
He will find enough to interest him." 

She was profuse in her thanks, following them to the 
door to watch them down the steps. 
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"To-morrow," he said, from the pavement, lifting 
his hat. 

She waved her hand with its jewels in answer, going 
back into the house as he walked away with John Har- 
rold. 

Conners did not feel at liberty to question his com- 
panion with reference to the details of the iron tract or 
make any allusion to Mrs. Kerr's words regarding it. 
He knew the reticence of lawyers on subjects relating 
to their clients, and this had to do with the business of 
Bartholomew Dean. But he was impressed by all the 
details of his visit, and, with the disposition for informa- 
tion about matters which he had under investigation, 
he felt that this knowledge would be of interest to him. 
He was of that peculiar temperament which invites 
confidence. Harper Dean had felt it, without knowing 
why, as had others. Conners' manner solicited it, and 
those in his company found themselves involuntarily 
yielding to some irresistible charm — some influence that 
impelled them to confide in him. It was in part this 
gift which tended to make him quick to aid any cause 
which excited his sympathy, and which developed his rare 
trait in the solution of mysteries. John Harrold had not 
been insensible to the story as related again by Mrs. 
Kerr. While she had repeatedly told him of the elope- 
ment of her daughter, he had heard for the first time of 
the circumstances attending the death of her husband. 
It had added to his depressed demeanor, which Conners 
could not fail to notice. 

"Are you to remain in town long?" he asked. They 
were walking slowly down Fifth Avenue, with no ap- 
parent destination in view. He felt that John Harrold 
was reluctant to be left alone. 

"No," was the reply; "I shall go away shortly." 

His words did not escape his astute companion. 

"To join Mrs. Harrold?" 

"No," answered John Harrold, slowly; "she has gone 
for a brief rest — ^to — ^the country. It is my intention 
)— " 

He stopped and laid his hand on Conners' shoulder. 
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** I am not to join her again, Mr. Conners," burst al- 
most involimtarily from his Ups. His voice trembled 
as he struggled vainly with his emotion. "I don't 
know where she is. We have parted." 

Conners was prepared for any revelation which one 
man may make to another, but his genuine start of sur- 
prise was answered by an expression of almost gratitude 
in the weary eyes that looked into his face. 

**I am not a man to air my sorrows, Mr. Conners," 
went on John Harrold. **I am naturally reticent, and 
my habits are such that I do not seek sympathy from 
any one. But I have struggled for days with the grief 
which this has occasioned me, and my pride is gone. It 
is a positive reUef to speak of it, even to you, who are in 
no wise akin to me. But the truth must be known after 
a time I only anticipate it with you because I am 
lonely and we are together." 

"I understand, sir," said Conners, profoundly moved, 
as they walked on. **0f course, I appreciate your con- 
fidence, if we may call it such. Perhaps you mention 
it becatise you know me to be no lover of woman; but 
this does not mean that I dislike them. I might confess 
to you that I am not understood in this respect, which 
satisfies me thoroughly. I will add," he continued, 
deUberately, and after a moment's pause, "that what- 
ever may be my respect for you, and however I may 
read your manner, I should say that the fault was yours." 

** Thank you," said John Harrold. "It is a relief to 
feel that others may be likewise impressed. I am glad 
that I spoke to you of the matter." 

**Eh!" said Conners, with a sudden and almost in- 
voluntary movement. " This is folly then, Mr. Harrold." 

John Harrold lifted his hand. It was a gesture diflS- 
cult to tmderstand; it expressed either indifference or 
despair. 

"Folly," he said, "that two people so devoted as we 
have been should go asunder ? Why, of course. It is no 
common cause. With others there are a hundred ques- 
tions of difference — children, money, relatives. With 
us the trouble lies deeper, and could only Ue deeper." 
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Conners looked curiously at the grave and deliberate 
man beside him, evidently suffering the most acute sor- 
row. The ** deeper" question could not lie here, and he 
had already spoken in Mrs. Harrold's behalf. 

**Have you offended beyond pardon?'* he asked. 

"I fear so." 

"On imptdse, of course; and yet I should scarcely 
think that Mrs. Harrold would so hold it." 

John Harrold sighed. 

*It is a long story," he said, "with its beginning 
years ago. It might interest you; but the details be- 
long to my wife, and the fault is wholly mine. This 
explains my presence in town and the change of habit 
in me which I know you have observed." 

"Yes," returned Conners, as he stopped again, abrupt- 
ly. He was checked by an idea that brought him to a 
standstill, while he looked again at John Harrold, think- 
ing quickly. His companion noted the action and stop- 
ped beside him. The pause was momentary, and, Con- 
ners resuming his usual manner, they continued upon 
their way. 

"Well, Mr. Harrold," he said, when they had proceed- 
ed some distance in silence. "I extend my sympathy. 
You know my disposition in all matters affecting, shall 
I say, my friends. If I can aid you in any way, com- 
mand me entirely." 

It was a speech made with the smooth deliberation of 
politeness, but John Harrold jumped at it eagerly. He 
spoke with his customary energy and animation. 

"By Heaven! yes," he said. "The very thing! She 
has a secret, Conners; a secret which she guards and 
will not reveal to me. Something in her past which I 
ought to know and which she refuses to divulge. It 
has hung like a shadow over us, and I can speak of it 
to you, now, since I remember the art which you prac- 
tise. By Heaven! you can discover it! You shall find 
it out for me." 

"Stay," said Conners, halting him. "Is that fair? 
Really, Mr. Harrold, there are some things best un- 
known. If Mrs. Harrold has a secret of such a char- 
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acter, believe me, it belongs to her. I would no more 
tamper with it than I would tamper with her purse. 
I am fond of such things, but this has no interest for 
me whatever." 

"I am mad," replied John Harrold, in a low voice. 
"Positively, Conners, I have lost my reason. I will not 
beg your pardon, but you are so right that I will vent- 
ure to thank you again. This is how I have offended. 
I am jealous, and of evil temper. I thought I had sup- 
pressed it. Under her tender influence it has lain dor- 
mant for years. But recently it broke out because of a 
wretched letter, written anonymously, and making some 
frightful accusations. It unmanned me." 

**Is it possible, Mr. Harrold, that you, of studied 
habit and logical mind, should consider for an instant 
such a cause against your wife? I am younger than 
you, to so prestmie, but I can almost believe your words. 
You must have been mad." 

"That is not all," groaned John Harrold. "We had 
this matter up before, and, having carried it for years, the 
letter found me ripe for revolt. I know now that I have 
never subdued myself — that I have never been able to 
be fair." 

"I am not a married man," said Conners, "nor yet 
very old; but I have seen much more of life than many 
twice my age. I believe, also, that the fates have de- 
creed that I am never to marry, although to state the 
reason would be to give you a confidence far greater 
than that which you have reposed in me. But for rea- 
sons that you could never guess I have studied the re- 
lationship, and have always felt that the woman gave 
too much. In all countries where I have travelled, and 
observed, the man exacts too much." 

"What do you mean?" asked John Harrold. 

" Even in this country, where the estate is highest, as 
it seems to me, it is an open fact," answered Conners, 
"subject to the scrutiny of any one. Marriage should 
be a partnership, strictly, with affection for its base. 
Why not ? The bond should be sealed by the Church, 
but it should read both ways. Why not ? Naturally, 
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it makes a common interest, but under it the individu- 
ality of each should be protected. If the man is the 
stronger, his influence should dominate ; but if the wom- 
an is the stronger, the law should not give to the man 
rights which may result in her depression. This mat- 
ter adjusts itself anyway, as I observe it, but the law 
should recognize the truth. We get the relationship 
from the Orientals, modified by the enlightened view of 
to-day. But it scarcely goes far enough. Divorce 
should be easier for a woman. I can see that if you 
had regarded your marriage in such a light you might 
not now be afflicted. And your case is only one of many 
that I have known, each proving that the proposition 
is true. Frankly, after what you have told me, my 
sympathies go to Mrs. Harrold." 

**It is strange that I only have been blind," said John 
Harrold, bitterly. **By what cursed influence have I 
been misled?** 

**A man misleads himself sometimes," said Conners. 
''Most times, I imagine." 

** Perhaps," muttered Jphn Harrold. 

**I fear that you have not repented much," laughed 
Conners, but in a manner not to wound. ** Your prop- 
osition to me discloses the trouble. When you have 
cured it, perhaps all will be well with you. What I 
mean is that your proposition reveals your state of mind.** 

**Yes,** said John Harrold, gloomily. **The trouble 
is with me. I shall delude myself no more. Until that 
wretched secret is known to me I shall never be at peace ; 
and when it is known to me, she will never forgive me 
for having learned it. I have trespassed upon your 
patience sufficiently, Mr. Conners. I will take my woes 
back to my soUtary house. Good-day.** 

They shook hands and separated, Conners turning 
into a cross-street to lend an excuse to their parting. 
The expression in his dark face had become intense, the 
pupils of his dark eyes contracted to a point. He was 
thinking, as he had thought when he had first stopped 
so suddenly under the words of his companion. To his 
mind his theory was again proving itself. 
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MRS. DEAN RETURNS 

THE days of September glided away. From sea- 
shore and mountain that portion of New York 
which most esteemed itself returned to its familiar 
avenues, bearing the vacation tan. It was ready for 
the season which combined gayety and business. The 
beer - and- garden period was graduated to the even- 
ing of oysters and wine, and Manhattan was d^collet^ 
and normal. The Synagogue had opened itself up 
throughout the country, and Mr. Brussman was as 
busy as though no Opposition threatened in so dangerous 
a proximity as several doors down the street. Halsey 
Bland had been cautious during the absence of Harper 
Dean, which still continued. The dedication of the new 
theatre to be graced by Norma and the new play had 
been deferred. A few companies were on the road play- 
ing without interference from the doomed Trust, at 
which Mr. Brussman smiled complacently. He re- 
minded Mann & Benjamin of his statement that Halsey 
Bland was working to their joint account, and still re- 
ferred affectionately to ** Sweetheart.'* Out in the lake 
country Harper Dean was restive, but in the seclusion 
which she sought Norma was tranquil. She knew that 
the sweets of triumph were tempered by hard work, and 
was quite reconciled to the delay in the tender corre- 
spondence of which she was a part. This was the only 
thing, as he averred, which induced Harper to endure 
their separation. 

But Mrs. Dean had returned. The great yacht had 
steamed into the harbor, its siren loudly proclaiming its 
satisfaction. It was to close its annual labors of two 
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hundred dollars per day, retire to its dock in the restful 
basin, while Bartholomew Dean welcomed his wife to the 
great domicile on Fifth Avenue. She was worn, weary, 
but triumphant, returning with a most gratifying report 
of their titled son-in-law. His aflEairs had been so dis- 
tinctly social, so entirely Parisian, and, fortunately, so 
remote, principally requiring money, that she had been 
fully equal to them. What had threatened to be a 
great international domestic scandal had dwindled to 
mere rumor, and the Count DeLancy had taken the 
daughter of the Deans to a palace in Rome, where, with 
a new bank-account, he had promised to be good for a 
long period of time. 

Bartholomew Dean congratulated his wife upon this 
distinct success, and congratulated himself upon her pos- 
session. It was comforting to have the means with which 
to avert disaster, when it ventured to disclose itself in 
quarters so exalted. Bishop Melville would have found 
in the circumstance the consistency of Holy Writ; but 
the mind of the financier was not sentimental. His own 
comment was that the situation would remain tranquil 
as long as the count's funds lasted. And then he broke 
to Mrs. Dean, reluctantly and in guarded language, the 
new cause of disturbance which threatened them. He 
deferred this until his wife had recovered from the ef- 
fects of her journey, and, although it was a revelation of 
importance, it was not made in the great parlor, but in 
the privacy of her boudoir. He told his story very 
gently, and was surprised at its reception. Mrs. Dean 
bore it with a courage of which incredulity was a part. 

**It is impossible," she said. '*I will not believe it.*' 

Her massive husband put his weight to it, pressing 
the truth home. 

**It is true, my dear. The boy confessed his infatua- 
tion and insists upon marriage. He positively asserted 
that we were to receive the girl as his wife." 

**Boyl" she replied, scornfully. "Why, we had been 
married five years when you were his age, and he was 
three years old." 

** I find it difficult to think of him other than as a boy," 
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said Bartholomew Dean. **And in this instance he 
talked very like a boy, and a headstrong one at that. I 
let him understand how we would feel about the mat- 
ter." 

She was almost surprised at his ineffectiveness. 
Strange conduct in her masterful lord, to temporize with 
a matter so vital. 

** Norma Winslow — an actress!" she exclaimed. "It 
is preposterous! It is well that I am home again. Har- 
per needs his mother." 

**I hope you will be able to deal with it," said Bar- 
tholomew Dean. **I was right to get him away?" 

'* Certainly you were right," she answered. **It was 
the very thing to do." 

He regarded her with^a sense of relief, as likewise with 
a certain doubt. He knew himself, and he was afraid 
that in these premises he knew his son. The touch of 
sympathy with which Harper had moved him remained ; 
but he welcomed this assumption of responsibility. He 
knew the influence which his wife had always exercised 
over her son, and it was on her account that he had 
been most uneasy. But he knew, also, that their social 
position was the breath of her nostrils, and he had es- 
teemed it because of her. She was as splendid in her 
own domain as he felt himself to be in his, but she had 
not, as he had done, talked with Harper on the subject. 

Like Mrs. Kerr, Mrs. Dean had possessed whatever 
advantages followed from a long association with a man 
of strength; but she had developed differently. As a 
husband Bartholomew Dean was as much a tyrant as 
had been the late Christopher Kerr, but he possessed 
culture and lacked his direct brutality. He was as 
selfish, though not as narrow, and had discovered for his 
wife a field of usefulness as distinct as his own. Society 
would have been beyond him but that she had made 
him a part of it, standing as his coadjutor, and in his 
early struggles supplementing his strength with a wom- 
an's tact. He was not grateful, but he knew her value, 
and he had often stepped back to allow her eager con- 
fidence to find a solution to difficulties which baffled him. 
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She was a pale, light-haired lady, of blue eyes and 
slender person, cultivating hauteur and calm, and ex- 
pressing herself mostly in her voice. Such friends as 
she had, who were sufficiently near to observe and re- 
mark, had said that her continued existence had been 
such a necessary and daily resistance to the explosive 
and perpetual force with which she lived that she had 
hardened under it like cast-steel; that her emotions had 
come to be of rule and will, and that in a real controversy 
her great husband was pliant as compared with her. 
And tlus was true; and it was by the exhibition of such 
uncompromising traits that she preserved her position 
as society's undoubted head, laying down the law which 
people might observe or not; but it was still the law. 
Those whom she recognized by an invitation to her re- 
ceptions were within the pale; those of pretension, not 
so recognized, were not. Others might recognize them 
if they liked, but upon Fifth Avenue and at Newport 
others were slow to do so. 

This was the mother whom Harper Dean had to pla- 
cate; the lady to whom Norma Winslow must look for a 
welcome. It explained all of Harper's irresolution and 
his dilemma. And she now expressed herself. 

** Infatuated, yes; the girl is pretty — of course; but I 
know women. Who are they? In tendency and 
thought world over they are the same ; and a man's re- 
lation towards them should be influenced always by his 
position. Matrimony with us involves obligations; it 
has to do with the very essence of what the contracting 
parties are. And station is all of Hfe; leading people 
everywhere will tell you that. Bishop Melville will tell 
you that." 

** But if Harper marries her, as he threatens, what are 
we to do?" 

Ordinarily he would have said, **What am I to do?" 

"Disinherit him/' and her blue eyes flashed. **But 
I know Harper. He will never subject you, nor me, 
himself, nor yet the girl, to a union so rash." 

Bartholomew Dean took a cigar from his pocket and 
set it aslant from his grim jaws. 
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**Egad! it's not every mother who would reach such 
a conclusion so abruptly". I'm not quite ready to en- 
dow things with what I have accumulated. And De- 
Lancy is not a promising heir." 

"At least, he is of unexceptionable blood." 

"Damme!" said Bartholomew Dean; "Harper's got 
some good stuff in him, since I happen to know his 
father. He's an only son, and, in a controversy like 
this, he's lucky in his brother-in-law. There's been too 
much American money scattered about the Paris caf^, 
and as between DeLancy and this girl I'll stay with 
the homefolks. I've seen her picture." 

"I understand," said his wife, regarding him with 
some scorn. "It can doubtless be purchased at the 
Sixth Avenue shops." 

" I am going to sustain you," he said, as his cigar came 
down; "but I want to know where we are." 

"It is what I wish to find out myself," said his wife. 
"I am getting a better insight into the situation the 
more you speak. I don't wish to pain Harper need- 
lessly, but I expect him to exercise common wisdom as 
I expect you to sustain our position. If he is obdurate, 
you can put her out of the way. There are lots of men 
who' d be glad to marry her, if you make it advantageous. ' ' 

Under this cool declaration, in view of what Harper 
had said to him, Bartholomew Dean found himself al- 
most inclined to pity. He valued what they were, but 
in his big personality there was a touch of htmianity; 
it lay there with his faults. His cigar went up again 

"Do you look for Harper to submit to that sort of 
thing?" 

" I expect the girl to take the initiative, after I have 
seen her. Where is she?" 

" In Quebec, I think. Harper said so before he went 
away. She is preparing herself for what he calls *the 
fall season,' " and here he smiled. 

But the gray in his wife's eyes was imresponsive. 

"Who told you first?" 

"Sis." 

"Send for her at once." 
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The fire under this sharp deliberation caused him to 
smile again. There was a reason for his compressed 
lips, as he remembered the expression of his son. He 
touched the bell and gave the necessary instructions. 

Mrs. Meunch hastened to obey a summons so direct 
and welcome. Her carriage was in readiness for an 
expected call to meet her returned sister-in-law. She 
came without delay. 

Bartholomew Dean did not wait to participate in the 
delicate details of this domestic communion. His wife's 
humor was inflexible, and in matters relating to their 
household and their children he had allowed her a free 
hand. He was dim in most matters of history ; but now 
he lamely recalled a fact: Napoleon had fled to Italy and 
battle, courting carnage and death in preference to the 
tears which beset him at Malmaison. He could have 
crushed the situation with his great foot, but in spite 
of his sympathy for Harper he felt that his wife was 
right. A man must not sacrifice interests as important 
as those put in jeopardy by his son when the remedy 
lay in a little constraint. For the present he left the 
matter to his wife and Mrs. Meunch. 

The large lady came in all her effusiveness. She was 
wildly eager to learn all about her dear Fanny and the 
sweet count. She overwhelmed her sister-in-law with a 
new and pent-up devotion. 

"And he was not to blame, after all — the sweet fellow. 
Dear Fanny had such sensibility ; and it was a badge of 
delicacy, and so entirely aristocratic. But all American 
wives were jealous of their foreign husbands ; and never 
with just cause, of course. And Harper, dear, incon- 
siderate boy! With Norma Winslow! It would never 
have happened had you been at home, my love, al- 
though it is said to have been going on before your de- 
parture. Now it is all over the city. I heard it from 
dear Mrs. Peele, who knows her reprobate brother. I 
have met him, too, but I wouldn't recognize him on the 
street, of course. And I am reminded that other things 
have happened. Have you heard about John Harrold 
and his wife?" 
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Her sister-in-law had heard nothing, having been en- 
gaged in listening to the escape of two hundred dollars 
per day through the funnels of the Dean yacht ; and in 
otherwise disbursing additional sums to which two hun- 
dred dollars per day was an inconsiderate trifle ; so Mrs. 
Meunch, with the enthusiasm of one who performs a 
further duty, let down the bars with a reservation. 
Even the anonymous letter was indiscreetly touched 
upon, but this was covered by the rumor that it eman- 
ated from Lloyd Winslow himself. Mrs. Dean heard it 
all. 

** Do you know where Mrs. Harrold is ?" 

" I don't, my love ; but Norma Winslow is away, and 
she used to go there every day, as did Harper. The 
house is closed now, but Mr. Harrold is at home. I ob- 
serve him drag himself in and out like a man bereft, as 
indeed, he is. Poor fellow! I pity him.*' 

**0f course," said Mrs. Dean, severely, "we are not 
to mention this — the affair of Harper and this girl. 
However it may have become known, it must not be 
inferred that we in any manner sanction it. I shall take 
it in charge now, and that makes it a matter closed." 

"Thank Heaven!" sighed the large lady. "Your re- 
turn is a relief beyond words." 

Mrs. Dean received this homage complacently. It 
was nice to be deferred to, particularly when she was 
resting from arduous labors which had involved both 
delicacy and tact. And the attitude was a right one 
on the part of the large lady struggling for a foothold 
in the house of her great brother — a foothold precarious 
and uncertain, because Mrs. Dean knew the requisites 
of the Newport standard made by herself, a standard to 
which the large lady could not in either disposition or 
personality conform; but her relationship was in her 
favor if her flow of language was against preferment, 
and Mrs. Dean tolerated her graciously for the informa- 
tion she imparted and the tribute which she was so 
volubly paid. She did not correct the alleged charitable 
view professed for my dear Fanny and the sweet count. 
She was too diplomatic for that. Her husband's sister 
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might be permitted to entertain a charitable view touch- 
ing her distingtiished relatives, but she must not neces- 
sarily be confided in. Aside from the peril, such con- 
fidence might be presumed upon, and Mrs. Dean knew 
just the point at which condescension stopped. While 
she had reason to congratulate herself upon the happy 
termination of her negotiations with her titled son-in- 
law, the scandal was as bad as it could well be, which 
fact had been glossed over to Bartholomew Dean him- 
self. The sweet count would have become disqualified 
in even the ironical opinion of Newport if that ex- 
clusive resort could have known the extent of his mis- 
deeds. It was therefore somewhat hard that its leading 
lady should return from such a journey to find other 
domestic troubles awaiting her, and after having dis- 
posed of actresses galore abroad, be met at home by one 
who threatened the very citadel of her domestic Ufe. 
While she knew the distinction between those aflEected 
by the sweet count and that beloved by her son, she was 
not upon that account disposed to be considerate. Har- 
per, who could marry as well as his sister, in title if not 
in estate, must not throw his social opportunities to the 
winds by any yielding to a question of sickly sentiment. 
Mrs. Dean had declared that she knew women, and she 
did; and this involuntary confession of her estimate of 
her own sex simimed up a fair opinion of its best types 
as represented in that exclusive circle of which she, as 
a judge, was a part. 

Mrs. Meunch, having served her turn, was dismissed. 
She was even embraced, and she carried back to Madi- 
son Avenue from the marble domicile a triumphant im- 
pression of her visit; while her sister-in-law contracted 
her pale brows, pursed her thin lips after the manner of 
her doughty husband, and set herself to deal with the 
further problem her son had raised. 

She did not greatly relish a first interview with Har- 
per. Not that she feared it much, for he was so 
amenable to reason ; but then the influence of a woman 
over a young man was very great. She was relentless ; 
as relentless as she had indicated to her husband, and 
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absolutely without conscience as to the feelings of any 
woman who could affront the dignity of her family ; par- 
ticularly any one undeserving, who aspired to become a 
part of it. But before she put the pressure of her dis- 
pleasure upon her son, she would first ease the situation 
by disposing of the girl herself. This she felt she might 
accomplish by an interview in which the girl, the actress, 
cowed and humble in the presence of offended grandeur, 
would be made to see the enormity of her pretensions, 
and seek glad refuge in flight and the money which 
would make flight an object. England was a haven to 
shelter all such; a delightful haven to those who were 
comely, wise, and had money ; and with the atmosphere 
cleared and the subsequent aid of her powerful husband. 
Harper would be disenchanted and subdued. Since he 
had reached a point where he actually contemplated 
marriage, his mother would make a suitable and suffi- 
ciently exalted selection for him. 

This train of thought was both soothing and refresh- 
ing. It pointed so clearly the way of escape that it 
affected her maternal emotions. She grew more than 
motherly in contemplation of the inconveniences she 
was willing to suffer for her children, thinking that al- 
though they could never repay her she would find her 
reward in that inward satisfaction which grows ever out 
of duty well performed. Now that she had so wisely 
and beneficently cared for dear Fanny, Harper shotdd 
have her best efforts ; and this creature who had infatu- 
ated him, however attractive, should be cast into outer 
darkness that her scion of the elect should be saved. 

When Bartholomew Dean returned home he found 
her comforted and in excellent spirits. 

** A telegram from Harper,*' he said, tossing it into her 
lap, *' answering mine telling of your return, and sending 
love and congratulations. He will be back next week." 

** Excellent," observed his wife. **As much as I long 
to see him, his absence is better now." 

**Miss Winslow is yet away," he said. 

**Miss Winslow!" she repeated, in fine scorn. 

**That girl, then," said Bartholomew Dean, with a 
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laugh. ** Since Hatper is in the hands of his mother, I 
am in a state of serenity and confidence." 

**I like this," she replied, looking at him approvingly. 
*' When )WDu carry that air of joviality I know you are 
determined. You would never consent to the intro- 
duction into our home, as Harper's wife, of a person for 
whom we must continually apologize." 

He laughed again. 

**My words to Harper," he said. "What are you 
going to do?" 

** I am going to see the girl. I am going to Quebec." 

He stared at her almost admiringly. 

"When?" 

"The sooner the better, of course. These matters are 
never helped by delay." 

Bartholomew Dean stuck his hands in his pockets and 
spread his great legs apart. His massive cigar trembled 
between his teeth as he grew reflective. 

" The very thing, certainly," he said, after a time. " I 
shouldn't have thought of that, being a man. Or, hav- 
ing thought of it, I shouldn't have known what to 
say, or how to produce any good result. But I can 
imagine what a woman might say and do. Egad, I'll go 
with you." 

"A little moral influence," she replied, with a smile. 
"A little moral influence backed by money and the right 
word. Miss Winslow " — and here she allowed herself this 
condescension — "shall be made to see that if she seeks 
happiness in a married life she will find it where condi- 
tions are not so definite — where her husband is likely to 
retain that peace of mind more calculated to free their 
association of constraint. We can make it to her ad- 
vantage to view it in this light, and then — money is not 
everything in this world." 

"My dear! my dear!" he protested, in high good- 
humor. " Since when have you fallen into a philosophv 
like that?" 

"Oh!" she exclaimed, with something like shame, "I 
mean, of course, in the world of people like Miss Wins- 
low. We wouldn't know what to do without it." 
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**No/* mused Bartholomew Dean, his cigar playing 
upward; **DeLancy wouldn't know what to do without 
it." 

**No," replied Mrs. Dean, sUghtly lowering her eyes. 

**But then," continued Bartholomew Dean, *4f we 
had not acquired it we might have been spared De- 
Lancy, God bless him! My labors have been very 
necessary to him, and I put in a toilsome period building 
a sum that he crumbled in one night at Monte Carlo. I 
recall a time, when you and I were younger, when we 
might have done fairly well never to have looked for- 
ward to just now when we are the Deans of the Avenue. 
You haven't grown less pretty to me, my dear, in the 
years that have made you lead things ; but sometimes I 
cannot help thinking of the days when you were girUsh, 
and we wouldn't have considered the damned Avenue 
at all. Suppose you take a look at her picture — " 

His cigar came down as he put his hand towards an 
inner pocket, but she lifted hers appealingly. Her hus- 
band, great in bulk, sometimes had his weak moments, 
more frequent now, she thought, since his activities and 
ambitions narrowed to some final and signal achieve- 
ment to crown his career of long success. Almost it 
broke for her the knowledge of what she was and what 
they had become. But no temporary weakness upon 
his part for Harper or his folly must induce her to for- 
get the lessons which society had taught her. He was 
yet uncompromising in his domain, and she must retain 
her ascendency in hers. Upon this side of their Ufe she 
had sustained him always, and she would not fail him 
now. 

*' Order the car to be in readiness/' she said; "but 
first telegraph ahead and see that there are accommo- 
dations at the Frontenac. We must also be assured 
that Miss Winslow has not left." 

He went to do her bidding, admiring her still; won- 
dering, as he had often wondered before, if there had not 
been always a method in her submission, and if, after all, 
in any sphere a woman was not more invincible than a 
man. 
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A PERIOD OF REST 

JOHN HARROLD was correct in his opinion that 
his wife would not forgive him, and that, for her, 
their parting was final. She had not reached this con- 
clusion wholly in anger, although she had been deeply- 
offended. Rather, she felt something of the despair 
which his own face had reflected as she had turned away 
from him at the significant time of their separation. 
She was not a woman of light purpose, and her resolve 
to end the union which had brought her such happiness 
grew out of the conviction that it would afford her no 
more. She pitied her husband scarcely less than she 
suffered herself, but she felt that their condition was 
hopeless. Whatever the secret she carried with such 
jealous intensity, with such almost perverse delibera- 
tion, she knew its nature; and since to divulge it was 
impossible to her independent spirit, his attitude had 
left her no recourse. So concluding, she was not one to 
be afflicted by days of doubt and recrimination, swayed 
by alternate hope and despair; days which would have 
robbed each of any remaining dignity and strength, 
purposeless, because they pointed to an inevitable end. 
There had been no farewell. Upon the same afternoon 
of their disagreement she had left his house. Her defi- 
nite celerity, no less than her final statement at the 
moment of parting, told him that any further word was 
useless. It seemed that he had come to understand her 
only when such knowledge was too late. 

Almost aimlessly she had gone northward, a path 
over which she and her husband had wandered together; 
and then, when she could collect her thoughts and think 
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of what she must do, she had selected Quebec as a place 
for temporary rest and quiet. In the beauty and repose 
of the Canadian city she could spend that time, and find 
that period of calm so necessary to enable her to con- 
sider her future action, and how, henceforth, she must 
dispose of her life. She did not look forward to any 
day of reconciliation. She was adamant to remember, 
and that same tenacity with which she held to the bond 
and purpose of her marriage contract was strong to 
sustain her in this resolve. Always she seemed to have 
known that if her life was protracted she must reach 
this point in its journey ; and while she had lived, laugh- 
ed, and loved, in the days that were hers, the shadow 
that had been upon her, and had frightened her, de- 
tected in the subdued quiet of her husband's demeanor 
the spirit that was sleeping, but not dead. If nothing 
had arisen from her past to awaken it, they might have 
gone to gray hairs in the paradise they had made for 
themselves, with no serpent to enter; but now an angel 
with a flaming sword sat at its gates forever. Until she 
could speak there was no return, and speak she would 
not, speak she dared not, but there was something else ; 
her dignity, which was at once her strength and weak- 
ness with John Harrold, lowered for an instant, and 
her pride went with it; her self-control would be swept 
away and she would be a suppliant, begging for the love 
which her woman's nature craved — pleading for a con- 
tinuance of that happy life which had been broken. She 
could preserve it away from him. He must remember 
her in sorrow and she could remember him in love, and 
they would find a mutual consolation in the memory of 
what they had been to each other while their paths went 
thenceforth apart. 

He must divorce her. She must again be free to pro- 
tect her individuality and herself, in which she had 
such conscious exultation; he had promised to restore 
her, and while she would wait until they had both lived 
down the poignancy of the present, she had stated clear- 
ly to him her wish, and he must obey it for the sake of 
the consistency on which she insisted and which was 
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necessary to permit him to retain any place whatever 
in her memory. She knew that he felt this, and it had 
added a melancholy comfort to her bitterness, this 
knowledge that he felt himself so punished for his breach 
of faith. When this had been accomplished she would 
forgive him, but beyond this she would never go. 

At the Hotel Frontenac, where she stopped, she was 
joined by Norma Winslow. She had notified the girl of 
her present place of temporary abode, requesting her to 
keep it secret, but telling her Httle of her trouble. That 
might be left to her sympathy and conjecture. She 
begged her friend to come to her for a time, if she could 
arrange her plans to do so. Norma had hastened there 
in response, immediately following the departure of 
Harper Dean. She knew, from the letter, that her 
friend had suflFered some sorrow or disappointment, and 
when, upon her arrival, she had learned its nature, she 
was filled with a tender solicitude and sympathy. She 
came with the heart of a younger sister overflowing with 
love, expressing only a deep anxiety. She grieved, but 
she was faithful. Mrs. Harrold did not explain in de- 
tail. It was sufficient for Norma to know that her 
friend was the victim of misfortune, the sad cause of 
which awakened wonder, but not an idle curiosity. 

Their apartments joined, at the great hotel upon its 
place of rest, above the bright waters and beneath the 
frowning citadel. The quiet of the Canadian autumn 
nights brought solace. From their windows in the 
tower they could look on the distant fringe of the 
farther shore, a Hne of dusk in the stillness. The very 
stars brought peace. There was a pathos, deep and 
significant, in the companionship of this girl with life 
before her and this woman who felt that she had reached 
its end; this woman who had tested its fires, and now, 
broken and blasted, stopped for a Httle time to comfort, 
to admonish, and to pray for this virgin future for 
which fate awaited. For the girl it halted, paused, and 
stimulated, tempering hope, and making her look with 
reflective eyes into the unknown beyond where was 
Harper and her love, to question what it might mean 
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for them both. For the woman it sustained, made yet 
more resolute, and brought out of that past which she 
was not to reveal some long-buried feeling which pointed 
to new duty and armed her for the struggle to find it. 
She sighed in the thought that perhaps after all life 
might still hold something for her. She cotdd not see 
it, but there was a note of hope in the bright personality 
of her companion. They wandered frequently together 
through the quaint streets, out in the green of the sur- 
rounding cotmtry, spending hours beside the falls, now 
driving through the shades of Orleans, or finding interest 
in the mysteries of St. Ann's. They made no acquaint- 
ances at the hotel, although the passing guests viewed 
them always with deHght. To many they were known, 
particularly the girl, and she was pointed out with poHte 
though quiet interest. This distinction made them 
valued about the place, and as their desire for solitude 
became apparent, their strolls along the terrace in the 
early morning, or about the heights of Cape Diamond, 
were unmolested; the attentive officers kept zealous 
urchins and curious visitors sternly away. 

Norma heard daily from Harper, and in her letters 
Mrs. Harrold took an interest which was a surprise to 
herself. Norma showed them blushingly, with tender 
confidence, and the elder woman Ustened with eyes 
that filled with pleasure and a heart that throbbed its 
deep approval. They spoke a manliness that rang with 
truth; they breathed both purity and faith; they were 
aglow with hope ; and in every line was a love that needed 
no endearing epithets to tell of its place within his heart, 
although he wrote with an eloquence and feeling to 
satisfy even the eager girl who received them. 

'*Ahr* sighed the elder woman, her own beautiful 
countenance softened under the rapture of her happy 
fi^iend, ** cherish him, my love. Be strong to keep lum; 
and bless Heaven that you met early, and that it is the 
first ripe, warm affection which you each have known.'* 

And while they thus waited — the girl with the part of 
her new play studied, committed, and ready for the 
summons shortly to take her again to the scene of her 
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labor; the woman, rested but weary, yet vague, indefi- 
nite, uncertain of the sad days ahead — upon a bright 
morning in September there rolled into the station at 
Point Levis the private car of the Deans, and a special 
ferry lay at the dock to take its occupants to the lofty 
and pinnacled edifice upon the high terrace beyond. 

Harper Dean was keeping faith with his imperious 
father, and Bartholomew Dean had promised to be fair. 
But no pledge had been given by this more than imperi- 
ous woman whose life was set to the requirements of 
fashion, and who worshipped its rites with a greater 
passion than her husband gave to the worship of Mam- 
mon. It was well for Harper that the ancient proverb 
is a lie and that the course of true love runs always 
smooth; that the pagan days have changed, and that 
Heaven smiles brightest on hearts that know no guile; 
that the forces of nature submit their laws to chance 
that fate may joy in the tender miracle of life. And it 
was well that Norma's angel had set a guardian near her 
in a woman that knew no fashion save the old, old 
fashion of the ages ; who, in the wreck of her own happi- 
ness which her wisdom could not save because it had 
come late, when she was wedded and life had not been 
friendly to her youth, would, out of this experience, call 
up the strength to fight most desperately for the happi- 
ness of one who was yet young. 

Come, Mrs. Dean, with your callous misunderstanding 
of the faith and the virtue of the world, lost in your 
period of unhealthy custom ! Come, B artholomew Dean, 
in your arrogance of wealth and pride and power, but 
with the memory of an early sentiment tugging among 
the atrophied strings of your heart! You have reasoned 
well, and the place and time are opportune for all. 
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MRS. HARROLD had gone for a walk alone. The 
train that brought the special car of the Deans 
brought letters from Halsey Bland with the usual letter 
from Harper, and Norma had to answer them. The 
day was bright, and Mrs. Harrold, as the time for Norma's 
return drew near, was accustoming herself to the sep- 
aration which she must shortly endure. She had her 
own problems to work out, one of which was a com- 
munication to her husband as to the matters unsettled 
between them, relating principally to property which 
they had acquired together during the years of their 
married life and about which some action shotdd be 
taken. She must also know the means to be employed 
about their separation, the nature of the proceedings, 
and the grounds to be alleged and proven. They were 
both residents of the State of New York, but, the pre- 
liminaries settled, there was little need for haste, and 
she could establish a residence elsewhere. Any State 
would do, the laws of which would release them, and 
then she would return again to Europe, to lose herself 
once more where in the beginning John Harrold had 
found her. All this she had designed to arrange through 
Harper Dean, if he would act for her, and she had waited 
until Norma might see him again and prepare his mind 
for the mission he was to undertake. 

Upon the western end of the terrace where was 
situated the building of the Frontenac, a broad and 
boarded surface two hundred feet above the wide rivet", 
a flight of steps in series passed farther upward to the 
fortress on the peak. Here she had stopped at an iron 
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balcony to watch the scene below, thoughtful, musing, 
with a look in her eyes which had disappeared when 
John Harrold had asked her to be his wife, but which had 
now returned, as though the waters of the St. Lawrence 
had awakened it even as the sea had done, when she had 
looked over its heaving and restless bosom on the 
day when she had taken up her life again ; a look of wist- 
fulness, as a child sometimes sees the sky, with its first 
thought of wonder as to what the heavy clouds conceal ; 
as that which comes to those who hear of sickness or 
know death ; that intense gaze which we direct at eter- 
nity, bearing the inquiry that is never to be answered 
although it is forever to be asked. She was conscious 
that she was observed, but here all attentions were re- 
spectful. Soldiers from the fort, dapper in red and 
white, erect and bearing the short staff and wearing the 
latched and jaunty cap, watched her figure with its 
graceful flow of gown and the pensive face under the 
protecting rim of lace, awed and admiring, from a dis- 
tance. It was thus she was observed, and the gallant 
and adoring trooper would as soon have profaned the 
adjacent statue of Montcalm as to have approached too 
near the sweet and melancholy figure which he knew to 
carry some sorrow and which walked so much alone. 

Suddenly she became aware of some one near in the 
sound of a heavy footfall. Turning, she started slightly 
at the formidable and familiar personage before her. 

It was Bartholomew Dean, newly arrived, out to 
enjoy the view, placid under a heavy dinner, and deep 
in the air of the fragrant day and the joy of his great 
cigar. 

*' Why!" he exclaimed, in surprise, halting and lifting 
his hat. *'Mrs. Harrold, to be sure! My dear madam, 
this is very pleasant, and very fortunate.** 

She gave him her slender and neatly gloved hand, 
which lay like a wisp in his. She was annoyed, but her 
self-possession came at once. It was her first thought 
that he came from her husband, John Harrold having 
induced him to act in their behalf; but it was dismissed 
almost as soon as it formed itself within her mind. It 
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wotdd not be through Bartholomew Dean that John Har- 
rold would approach her even though the great man 
would so serve a friend ; and then she thought of Norma. 
Probably Harper had come. 

** Good-morning," she smiled in return. 

**It is the afternoon, Mrs. Harrold," he said, jovially, 
placing himself at her side and pulling her arm through 
his. **I see that you have neglected your luncheon 
and have forgotten yourself in the day and the scenery. 
Well, you shall forget it awhile for me.*' 

**When did you come?" she asked. 

He pointed to the distant buildings, low on the other 
side of the river. 

**You can yet note my car on the siding yonder. 
They have not pulled it under cover. Mrs. Dean is with 
me. She will be glad to see you." 

'* Thank you," said Mrs. Harrold. 

He did not mention Harper, nor did she; neither 
did he mention her husband. But as they walked he 
admired the surrounding country, the distant island of 
Orleans, the sweep of the river, and the majestic heights. 
He was gleeful and unrestrained, happy in his cigar and 
the exhilarating air. The watching officers scowled with 
envy at this great person from the States, who had come 
like some giant to bear away the most charming visitor 
that the Frontenac had possessed during all the season. 
Mrs. Harrold roused herself to his humor, wondering 
what he knew. She was hungry for a word of her hus- 
band, but she put the thought courageously aside. For 
half an hour they chatted gayly, and then she sought to 
excuse herself; she would return to her rooms. 

**You have not had luncheon yet," he laughed. **I 
had forgotten that. Since Mrs. Dean will be expecting 
me, I will go too." 

He tossed his finished cigar over the parapet, and 
they entered the building together. Upon the office 
floor a boy stopped them, accosting Bartholomew 
Dean. 

** You're wanted at once, sir," he said. " I've been 
looking through the hotel for you, sir." 
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Bartholomew Dean read aloud the niunber on the 
card handed him. 

**Show me," he said to the boy. 

** Why ** — and Mrs. Harrold half hesitated in surprise— 
** that is Normals room. Is there anything the matter ?" 

**Ehr' grunted Bartholomew Dean, also startled. 

The boy shook his head. He did not know. 

"The gentleman is to go there at once," he said. 
*'Thelady sent word." 

**Come," said Mrs. Harrold, hurrying to the elevator. 
**It is Normals room. I will show you." 

He followed her anxious steps in some confusion. 

Reaching the door of Norma's apartments, Mrs. Har- 
rold knocked hastily. There was no response and she 
knocked again. No summons coming, she opened the 
door and entered, Bartholomew Dean following her with- 
out ceremony. 

It was the sitting-room, or parlor, of the suite, and 
at a window that looked out over the river Norma 
stood with tearful and disturbed countenance, while 
Mrs. Dean, smiling and at her ease, sat upon a sofa im- 
mediately at her side. 

Mrs. Harrold, with a bow of greeting to the wife of 
her companion, went at nee to Norma. Bartholomew 
Dean stopped in the centre of the room and stared at the 
group. 

**It is you, my love," said Mrs. Dean, placidly, to her 
husband. ** It is like you to break in so suddenly upon 
us. I wanted you to see Miss Winslow, but it is now 
unnecessary." 

**We knocked," answered her husband, brusquely, 
**and no one answered. You know Mrs. Harrold?" 

** Indeed, yes," and she smiled with a considerate bow. 
**Miss Winslow mentioned her as being here. But the 
poor girl is much excited. She did not bid you enter, 
and it was not my place. I think we may go now." 

The anxious eyes of Mrs. Harrold were full of inquiry. 
Norma was flushed, her hair dishevelled, and her bosom 
heaved under the tumult of her emotions. Her eyes 
flashed, but they were filled with tears. She put aside 
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the effort of her friend to draw her head to her shoulder, 
but took her encircling arm while she put out her own 
with a gesture of passion. 

Bartholomew Dean was regarding her intently. 

**Are you Harper's father, sir?** she asked, with sup- 
pressed feeling. 

**This is Mr. Dean, Miss Winslow,'* said Mrs. Dean, 
smoothly. "Our son must be Harper only to us, as I 
have given you to understand." 

**As you have given me to understand," replied the 
girl, in tones which she repressed with difficulty, her face 
still glowing. **Well, madam, he is Harper to me until 
I die — until I die — " she repeated, vehemently, **and 
after, if there is a heaven where we remember those we 
love." 

**Hush, Miss Winslow," said Mrs. Dean, quietly, lift- 
ing her hand in admonition. **0f course there is a 
heaven, as we are not to doubt. We are not to be im- 
pious even under feeling. There is a heaven for all who 
are mindful of duty here on earth." 

"He is Harper to me always," continued the girl, un- 
heeding her, "were you fifty times his mother. But to 
take him, as you have said, at the sacrifice of his place 
with you, with his sister, with his father, and that place 
which you esteem so much, but which I esteem so little 
— I would die first — ^yes, I would see him dead first, and 
die with him. I am glad that his father is here that I 
may tell him so." 

"Norma!" said Mrs. Harrold. 

Even Bartholomew Dean started at the thrilling in- 
tensity of her voice, an intensity which the passionate 
and excited words of the distressed girl did not equal. 

"I have set clearly before her," said Mrs. Dean 
smoothly, to her husband, "the sacrifice she will impose 
upon Harper by accepting any further pretended ad- 
dresses from him. He will not persist, I am sure, when 
1 have spoken to him; but I have explained most fully 
to Miss Winslow." 

" He will," interrupted the girl. " I would be ashamed, 
madam, not to know better my own son; and a son 
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such as Harper must have been to you. He will still 
pursue me to the other end of the earth. He will clamor 
at my door from day to day. Those things which I 
will not permit him to relinquish for me he will throw 
to the idle air. He will discard them and you, and all 
of you, if I would permit it, which, Heaven knows now, 
I shall not." 

** Norma!'* again spoke Mrs. Harrold. 

**I think we have quite finished, my dear,'* said Mrs. 
Dean to her husband, rising. *'Miss Winslow was vio- 
lent, but not so disrespectful, before your coming. We 
should be charitable, in view of her disappointed hopes ; 
but, really, they were quite too — quite too — no, I will 
not say it. I shall be content with her promise that 
she will discontinue her acquaintance with Harper by 
mail. It is sufficient — and she will think better of 
what we may do for her in a — er — ^most unostentatious 
manner. She resents this** — and she looked at the in- 
dignant face of the girl — **but when she is calm she will 
be more reasonable. We can go now. Doubtless Mrs. 
Harrold can comfort her.** 

**No, not yet,'* said the girl, her bosom still heaving, 
as she put aside Mrs. Harrold's sympathetic clasp and 
faced the massive bulk of the financier. ** Mr. Dean has 
not yet heard what has passed between us. I wg.nt 
him to know of my determination.** • 

'*I will tell him,** replied Mrs. Dean, as she stepped 
to the side of her husband. **This scene is trying; it 
is very rude and commonplace. I expected it, but it is 
trying. I shall not forget to tell Harper to what he 
has subjected me.** 

"This visit was from you, madam,** said the girl, 
scornfully. 

"True, but you — or perhaps he — ^had made it neces- 
sary. But we will not prolong it. I have finished.** 

Bartholomew Dean disengaged his arm from that of 
his wife, and, taking her hand in his, led her firmly back 
to the sofa from which she had arisen. She sat down, 
almost abruptly, under his persuasive assistance, send- 
ing at him a grieved and startled look of reproach; His 
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mood was dominant, as it sometimes was with her, and 
although he merely expressed his wish to remain, and 
in no manner desired to humiliate her, she was almost 
mortified under the glance of Mrs. Harrold. But she 
covered her confusion with a smile. 

** Indeed, my love, it was on your account — ^to spare 
you something which I have been forced to endure 
myself." 

The thought moved her, and she carried her handker- 
chief to her eyes. Bartholomew Dean resumed his 
position in the middle of the floor. 

** Go on. Miss Winslow,** and he nodded his head to her 
gravely. 

**Is it true, sir, as your wife has said — ** 

Bartholomew Dean interrupted her quickly, putting 
up his hand with a glance in th^ direction of Mrs. Dean. 

** Everything is true that my wife says, Miss Winslow. 
Kindly begin in some other way.*' 

She put out her own hand, brushing aside his gesture 
with one as imperious. 

'*Is it true, sir, as your wife has said," she repeated, 
**that if your son marries me you will disinherit him?" 

** Well," said Bartholomew Dean, surveying her slow- 
ly, his eyes taking in her length of figure and resting 
for some time upon her flushed features, **such a con- 
tingency has not arisen yet." 

"But if it does arise?" 

"Then, my dear young lady," and he smiled the smile 
of Wall Street, "I will take such action as the occasion 
requires. You had best not marry him under the as- 
sumption that I would not." 

" It does not matter to me," replied the girl. " It will 
make no difference in my decision I only desired to 
know how much I shall be compelled to pain him. I 
have a letter for him here," she continued, as she took 
an envelope from the table, tearing it between her 
clinched fingers. But even as she did so she looked at 
the fragments ; then she placed them together, one upon 
the other, pressing them to her lips before she dropped 
them into the basket beside the desk. 
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Bartholomew Dean looked at her again. His eyes 
once more measured her tall and graceful figure, from 
the foot that showed under the hem of her dress to the 
indignant and sparkling eyes. His hand went to his 
pocket slowly as he possessed himself of a cigar, setting 
it between his jaws deliberately and without remark. 

" Whether his father disinherits him or not," said Mrs. 
Dean, "he will be disinherited at home. I disinherit 
him, his sister disinherits him, those whom I value and 
that society in which he has always moved and lived 
will disinherit him. He will be bereft of the considera- 
tion and affection of all who are near to him. That has 
been made suflSiciently clear to you. And so bereft, he 
will scarcely value, after a little while, a girl who exacts 
so much of him. Your own happiness Hes in the con- 
clusion you have reached — ^in your determination to 
break with him at once and keep the courage to adhere 
to it.'* 

" A lady of great wisdom is speaking to you. Miss Wins- 
low,*' said Bartholomew Dean, dryly, biting the end of 
his cigar and glancing at his wife. 

"It is stifficient,'* replied the girl. "You may go 
now." 

Mrs. Dean's blue eyes flashed now upon her part. 

"I beUeve that I had dismissed the subject myself," 
she said. "You are quite young to address us in such 
tones. It is the evidence needed to sustain me in my 
position, and it would be qtiite sufficient for Harper 
were he here. You are no fit wife for my son, and I have 
done you both a service in seeking to let you understand 
it — you a service in warning you that you would secure 
only money, which we are ready to give at any time 
and in any reasonable amount ; and my son a service as 
a mother, with which you have nothing to do and in 
which you can have no further interest. Come, my 
dear," she continued to her husband. 

" The question of my fitness or unfitness, so far as your 
son is concerned, Mrs. Dean," replied the girl, "is now 
no longer a question. My pride, madam, is as great as 
yours." 
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" If Mr. Harper Dean is no fit judge on his own ac- 
count as to the fitness or unfitness of his wife, he will 
never be," said Mrs. Harrold, quietly, speaking with a 
manner that brought Mrs. Dean's indignant eyes to her 
face. "If his mother is right, Norma, he is unfit to 
marry any one, least of all you." 

"Come," my love," said Mrs. Dean to her husband. 

"One moment," continued Mrs. Harrold, lifting her 
hand. "If I have been content to remain and hear 
what has been said, it is because I love this girl, Mrs. 
Dean, and wish to aid her to think aright. Norma" — 
and here she drew her friend to her arms — "Harper 
Dean will indeed be bereft if you adhere to your rash 
and passionate conclusion. Retract it before his par- 
ents leave the room. Retract it instantly, before you 
have given him just cause to doubt you." 

Mrs. Dean regarded her with an amazement that 
could not find words, while the girl looked into the seri- 
ous face with tearful and anxious inquiry. Bartholo- 
mew Dean's cigar went aslant as Mrs. Dean fotmd her 
smile again. 

"Are you an actress, also, Mrs. Harrold?" she asked. 
"And it was Mr. Winslow, too, that sent the letter — 
but 1*11 not speak of it before his sister. Might I in- 
quire, before you — " 

"No," said Mrs. Harrold, interrupting her; "you may 
not inquire as to any matter except the one which con- 
cerns this girl, who, less fortunate than Harper Dean, is 
without a mother to stand by her in this, the important 
moment of her life. But as I have listened, her orphan- 
age has not seemed much, since I have seen how you 
betray so sacred a relationship. And you, the mother 
of such a son — ^you who have been blessed by Heaven 
in the opportunity to be a mother above mothers, and 
know the joy which God does not give always to a wom- 
an, striking him covertly, here, where he has set his best 
faith and heart, compelled to find his pardon hereafter 
in a falsehood. He will indeed be bereft if this poor 
girl leaves him. You and his father have nothing left 
with which to compensate, and you foolishly believe 
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he will not know it. Yours is the crime that no son 
forgives, here or hereafter. Nothing that you can say 
will atone, as I believe I know him and as 1 believe his 
father knows him." 

**Come,'* said Mrs. Dean to her husband. 

"Wait,*' said Bartholomew Dean. 

**I am not as old as you," continued Mrs. Harrold, 
** and if I do not know a mother's duty, I know a mother's 
longing. If your words are honest, Heaven has en- 
riched you uselessly; not in money to stimulate an un- 
natural pride, but in the possession of a son whose very 
presence is a joy ; whom even I have learned to love with 
an affection that does not doubt for an instant his worth 
and truth; who from some source in his blood has drawn 
a strength of purpose and an open mind that puts to 
shame the words you have spoken; a son for whom a 
woman should bless Heaven every night, not to be scorn- 
fully threatened when, in obedience to his heart's best 
impulse, he finds a girl to love him. And I have heard 
him say, that of all the hours which should come to a 
man in life, next to that which crowns his heart, is when 
he takes his mother in his arms to tell her that he loves 
a woman like herself. I thought of it when you were 
speaking; for to me it would be an hour so sacred that, 
had I a son, I should look forward to it as the moment 
of his second birth." 

"Come," said Mrs. Dean. 

" Wait," said her husband. 

"I warn you, madam," continued Mrs. Harrold, "you 
have affronted this poor child — chosen by your son, who 
loves her as I have said — ^fruitlessly, uselessly, and fool- 
ishly, out of a pride that means nothing and out of a 
pride with which you cannot be satisfied yourself. The 
fact that your son loves her should give her a dignity 
suflScient for his mother, and yours is little if you cannot 
protect that dignity in her. I know your social place, 
and have laughed at it in my happiness; all of the 
great, healthy, wholesome world laughs at it also. Its 
purpose is a jest, since you have not the power to pro- 
tect it and you are only tolerated because you buy. 
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When you have lost your son you will buy in vain, or 
seek comfort only in the one you have found for your 
daughter. What is your social strength if you cannot 
sustain the wife of your son, who has already found a 
merit in the world, earned of beauty and intelligence, as 
against anything which you may offer?'* 

"Come," said Mrs. Dean, tugging again at her hus- 
band's arm. 

"Wait," said Bartholomew Dean. 

" I have finished," said Mrs. Harrold. " I have spoken 
as one who knows your son, and who loves the girl he 
loves. I have spoken through no unkindliness to you, 
or either of you; but for this child I retract the state- 
ment she has made. She loves your son, if you do not; 
and whether or not she marries him Hes wholly in her 
wish, not yours." 

A change had come over the pale face of Mrs. Dean ; it 
was now ashen; the thin lips had grown weak and ir- 
resolute. Her eyes shifted restlessly as though striv- 
ing to keep back tears, and her hand trembled upon 
her husband's arm. 

Bartholomew Dean looked at her disturbed features 
and saw the moisture gather upon her lids, noting the 
form that trembled. 

"Cheer up, my dear," he said to her, and she won- 
dered at his strange tone; "cheer up." 

His manner had a grave tenderness, and he took one 
of the thin white hands in the great bulk of his. 

"Cheer up," he repeated. "We won't let Mrs. Har- 
rold bluff us too readily, and I fancy we know what 
sort of a son we've got. Egad! and I think I also know 
when a situation calls for compromise, although in this 
case Mrs. Harrold must remember that Miss Winslow's 
dealings have been wholly between Harper and your- 
self. I happen to be head of the family yet, and have 
had some conversation with Harper regarding the mat- 
ter. At that time, however," and here he removed his 
ominous cigar, "I had not seen Miss Winslow's picture." 

He looked at the girl with an expression that brought 
her wondering gaze in return, and looked again at his 
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wife, holding her hand yet in his and fondling it be- 
neath his arm. 

**I said as much to my wife, I believe," he continued. 
**and I mean to stand by her now; to sustain her, as 
Harper must sustain the wife he means to marry. But 
I feel the truth of your remarks about Harper as a son, 
Mrs. Harrold, and I was sensible of it the first time he 
told me of the girl. Remember, that Mrs. Dean got 
this whole matter at second hand from me, a very fool- 
ish arrangement as I now know it; it deprived the boy 
of the privilege of speaking to his mother. I feel guilty, 
Mrs. Harrold, and am not ashamed to say so; I believe 
Mrs. Dean has also the impression that you may be 
right. If she insists, however, that I disinherit him," 
and here he encircled her waist with his arm, drawing 
her closely to him as he looked again into her face, ** I 
will stand by her words and cut him out; but, egad! I 
think I will settle the money on his wife. Even Mrs. 
Dean would feel better. As to the society question, 
Harper may take care of that himself. If his mother 
is still interested, I am still the family head. Damme! 
I can call loans enough in Newport to throw half the 
colony into bankruptcy. And I think Miss Winslow, 
having no mother, as you say, had better rely upon you 
for a time, Mrs. Harrold. Perhaps when my dear wife 
has come to think of it — ^to think of your suggestion as 
to DeLancy — " he stopped, thrusting his cigar into his 
mouth, biting it fiercely, as though to choke back his 
emotions, **and sees Harper again, perhaps she may 
come to forget this scene ; or, better, remember it as I 
shall, and conclude to be a mother to the wife my son 
brings home. Meantime, I hope Miss Winslow will be 
careful. I am sure she will be, Mrs. Harrold, under 
your instructions. They are fortunate who learn early 
not to wound those they love. This is a long speech 
for a man of few words. In closing, you must excuse 
me. Since you have seen fit to interfere in our affairs, 
Mrs. Harrold, I shall feel free to interfere in yours. 
Mrs. Dean has intimated that we know something of 
your trouble. Already I have pitied John. I shall go 
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straight to him and tell him that he will be as big a 
fool to lose you as Harper would be to lose this — this — 
this second daughter whom he shall bring to us. Come, 
my love," and he spoke softly to his wife. ** I am ready 
now.'* 

He clasped his great arms about her, hiding her face 
from the others, as he moved towards the entrance. 
She sobbed on his breast as he almost lifted her into the 
hall, shutting the door on the bewildered occupants he 
had left in the room behind him. 

That night, as Norma and Mrs. Harrold sat tearfully 
together in the window which overlooked the water on 
which the moon shone brightly, their eyes turned tow- 
ards the fringe of shore beyond which held for the girl 
her home and the hopes it promised, and for the woman 
the hopes she had surrendered, the special ferry which 
bore the Deans to their waiting car, a line of electric 
dots upon the distant siding, diverged from its course 
and steamed to a place below them. Its paddles held 
it against the current for a time, while its siren screamed 
shrilly in sharp and successive blasts. 

** What is it?" asked the girl, wonderingly. 

**It is Harper's father, I fancy," said Mrs. Harrold, 
as she put her arms about the girl. ** He is sending us 
the good-bye he did not speak this afternoon. The 
human heart has many notes, some as rude and dis- 
cordant as the whistle yonder, heard without knowl- 
edge." 

**They are not rude and discordant," replied the girl. 

*'No," said Mrs. Harrold. ''Distance has mellowed 
them to the softness of a flute. Ah, if God would but 
always give us to understand them." 
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ANOTHER letter from Halsey Bland informed Norma 
i Winslow that the new theatre was in readiness and 
her company prepared. He had not yet definitely an- 
nounced her opening, but she might come for the first 
rehearsals. He had heard from Mr. Dean, who would 
shortly return to New York, and if she was present at 
the time of his arrival it might save some delay. He 
had been much engaged, he wrote, with many duties, 
but none of her interests had been neglected. The 
indications were good for a successful season, and her 
brother, who had aided in the assignment of parts 
and the employment of the people to assist her, de- 
clared the mounting of the new play admirable, and 
predicted for her another artistic triumph. Norma had 
also heard from Harper announcing the return of his 
mother. He wrote that he had completed his labors 
and would go to his home to welcome her. Then, he 
said, he hoped to come immediately to Quebec for **so 
much of her society," as he put it, "as her devotion to 
her new part would permit her to give him.'* The girl 
smiled as she showed the letter to Mrs. Harrold. Her 
new part had been committed long ago, and her devo- 
tion, as Mrs. Harrold had laughingly rallied her, had 
been so entirely to him that she had lacked the spirit 
which she should have given to her present companion- 
ship. For Mrs. Harrold could laugh, in spite of her 
present sorrow; not in humor which related to herself, 
but with the courage of one who will not surrender life, 
but designs to live it along the line of duty, and with 
the independence to find a way. Norma did not tell 
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her lover in her answer of the visit of his parents, a 
visit which had left her in such a maze of bewilderment 
that even Mrs. Harrold had been as yet unable wholly 
to reassure her. He could find that out from them, 
and later. But she had determined not to await his 
coming, but to go to New York, as Halsey Bland sug- 
gested. 

This conclusion, and the imminence of her departure, 
had greatly depressed Mrs. Harrold. She saw herself 
now wholly alone, and face to face with her determina- 
tion and the future. It was inevitable, and she had 
courage. She would see Norma again prior to her own 
leaving for Europe, but in her present state of loneliness 
the thought of immediate parting was bitter. Since 
the sudden and signal appearance of Bartholomew Dean 
and his wife, and their interview, with its surprising 
termination, she had told Norma something of her own 
story. It was necessary, in the girl's excitement and 
her confused and bewildered feelings, following so strange 
a scene. But she said nothing which related to that 
period of her life about which she could not speak, 
making only the declaration as she finished that her 
disagreement with her husband was irreconcilable, and 
that they had determined to go their ways apart. The 
sympathy of the girl was as deep as her surprise, and 
both were impressive. The proud woman was moved 
to the heart by the simple yet positive opinion that had 
been expressed for her husband. 

**I don't know, my dearest friend,'* Norma had said, 
**what differences may arise between a husband and a 
wife to lead to such a sad result. You are both wiser 
than I. But when two people who are wholly good, 
and who love each other, reach such a conclusion it 
must be wrong. There has been something done that 
needs to be forgiven ; and what is a love that will not 
forgive ? I know Mr. Harrold is noble and good, and I 
know you could do nothing wrong. Hence it is a ques- 
tion of hateful pride. Oh, dear Mrs. Harrold! if for this 
reason you have offended him, pray for his pardon and 
I know he will forgive you." 
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Mrs. Harrold regarded her with a strange smile, in 
which tenderness was mixed with a gentle curios- 
ity. 

"It is not a question of forgiveness, my love," she 
answered, her hand upon the girl's head, which rested in 
her lap; **it is fate. Never mind poor me. Whatever 
be my lot, I don't fear for you. A nature that is trust- 
ing and confident, with a husband such as Harper will 
make you, will be free from the cares of an unhappy 
life. God bless you, always!" 

But upon the very day of Norma's going she herself 
received a letter so unexpected in character and of such 
singular import as to fill her with a surprise that was 
almost dismay. She could not fathom it, and as it re- 
lated to herself and went directly to the one cruel and 
absorbing thought with which her soul was striving, 
she could not ignore it. And when its author had 
written it he had known that she could not ignore it. 
And he had known unerringly how to reach her. He 
had addressed her in . care of Norma Winslow, send- 
ing the letter to the girl's apartments in New York, 
and it had been forwarded promptly with the mail of 
her friend. If read as follows: 

"My dear Mrs. Harrold, — My relations with your husband, 
heretofore of a business character, have recently undergone a 
change. I have had occasion to esteem him highly, and I now 
know something of the present grief which he so keenly suffers. 
It is, of course, needless to say to you that anything which he 
has said to me was a revelation of nothing which could offend 
you. But it has excited my deepest interest, and while my 
acquaintance with you does not justify any intervention, and 
while this letter is without the solicitation or knowledge of your 
husband, I am impressed with the belief that I should see you. 
I would not venture this except upon good grounds, and I beg 
you to believe it. I urge this out of consideration for yourself, 
for your husband who has offended you, and beg you not to put 
this suggestion aside through any motive whatever. I much 
wish to know your present address, and I ask you to communi- 
cate with me without delay. With all just and due considera- 
tion for your husband, I promise that any word from you will 
be held in confidence, 

'•Respectfully and earnestly, 

"LeDroit Conners/* 
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Mrs. Harrold did not show this letter to Norma Wins- 
low. While in a measure she gave the girl her confi- 
dence, she was able to care for her own matters herself. 
She took the singular missive to her apartments to 
ponder over and consider. And then, to the girl's de- 
light and surprise, she announced her intention of re- 
turning with her to New York. 

Meantime the author of this unusual communication, 
the dark-faced young man with a theory, had not writ- 
ten it without the consideration he had expressed there- 
in. Whatever its purpose it had been duly weighed, 
and it grew out of that activity which had animated 
him since he had been first inspired to interest by the 
events which had followed his meeting with John Har- 
rold upon the plaza at Fifty-ninth Street. 

His studio was on the upper floor of one of those 
tall and characteristic buildings which have made New 
York a city of architectural wonder. From its windows 
a view was afforded of nearly all Manhattan Island, with 
its environing rivers and the distant bay, the gateway 
to the adjacent ocean. His chambers were at once his 
work and living rooms, the whole fitted up with that 
peculiarity and luxury supposed to express the fancy of 
artistic minds. The wide apartment which was his 
room of labor appealed particularly to the curious, 
when he permitted the curious to remain and admire ; a 
chamber almost sombre notwithstanding its light from 
the roof, with its dark velvet draperies and its walls 
hung with the trophies of his brush. On every hand 
was the female form and countenance divine, living, 
glowing, as his art expressed itself in every attitude of 
studied and unstudied grace. His genius rioted in 
women, giving here a singular contradiction to th0 re- 
pute in which he was held without. It was evident that 
he was an adorer of female beauty, which he voiced thus, 
revealing here this central longing of his nature, where 
the sentiment was sacred and he could protect it from 
the harsh derision or the coarse and careless misconstruc- 
tion of the world. He was ascetic, but not fanatic; 
esoteric, but of impulse normal and healthful though 
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concealed, nursing some pure but hidden aspiration, 
perhaps thwarted, but in this retreat blossoming in the 
rich colors of his craft. 

The singularity of his character impressed John Har- 
rold, who in his own solitude now sought him with the 
avidity of a man hungry for some comforting compan- 
ionship. The lawyer's offices and duties afforded him 
no forgetfulness, although he had now resumed his la- 
bors — resumed them with the 'stem and dogged deter- 
mination of one who would force himself to forget ; but 
since he had been first moved to makeConners in a manner 
his confidant, he had found in his company a strange reUef . 

But Conners, with his theory, an acquaintance in the 
beginning but since a friend, had continued the activity 
which had been especially aroused by the accident upon 
the roof-garden. At such times as he now devoted to 
his apartments he made John Harrold welcome, but he 
seemed suddenly to have found a substantial basis for 
his sentiment. Among the pictures upon his walls the 
face of Rose Woodbury had come to strange life, sketch- 
ed by his luxuriant fancy. In outlines as varied as the 
other pictures of her companionship, the girl with the 
golden hair had been idealized by this dark-visaged 
young man as though she were some divinity for wor- 
ship. When not thus engaged in portraying this new 
fancy for his brush, his days were busy in some absorb- 
ing employment about which he said little to John 
Harrold, but he had not neglected his promise to Mrs. 
Kerr. Her sittings had been few, but upon his easel the 
fantastic personality of the eccentric woman was taking 
form, and she watched it with a delight that amused 
him during such hours as he could devote to her. She 
was interested, also, in the industry which interspersed 
this labor with the portraits of the girl ; rude and hasty 
creations of the moment, but indicative of the thought 
within his mind. Mrs. Kerr wondered and admired, 
rallying him at times, out of the keen perception which 
recognized his sentiment, but always with a gentleness 
that carried no offence. This woman of nature had an 
inborn culture of her own. * 
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It was principally at night that he and John Harrold 
were together. The sedate and deliberate character of 
Conners impressed the lonely lawyer. He had come to 
speak freely to him of the details of his married life, of 
its strange beginning, his happiness, and the fatality, 
which he now termed folly, that had wrecked it. Con- 
ners had exhibited sympathy without comment, but he 
had asked for the letter which had been the moving 
cause of his companion's passion. John Harrold ex- 
hibited it with shamed reluctance, but he understood the 
reason for the request. He shook his head with the ob- 
servation that it mattered little who was its author, 
cynically conscious that the error had been his own. 
Malice was too common to justify an effort to seek its 
motive, and true or not, the result had been the same. 
Conners had answered him. 

**The entire question,'* he had said, *4s with the 
secret which Mrs. Harrold holds. Of course it is her 
own, and having pledged yourself to respect it, she could 
justly resent your apparent breach of faith. But she 
might have pardoned this, considering that you had 
lived under the strain so long. The fault lay in your 
making the pledge at all." 

**She exacted it as a condition precedent to our mar- 
riage,'* was the reply. 

**Then, certainly, you were wrong; wrong and foolish, 
with due respect to the difference in our ages and your 
better experience. It is obvious that you assumed the 
worst from the beginning, and this being true, there was 
nothing for you to know. Having accepted this view, 
and having found in it years of married happiness, what 
induced you to imperil it? Certainly it was not this 
foolish letter?" 

**It was the fact that I never assumed the worst," 
replied John Harrold, with a sigh. **I don't assume it 
now. My rebellion lay in the injustice which she did 
herself, and her refusal to have it righted. Her life for 
years was an inspiration to me in every good." 

** I wish I could aid you," Conners answered, to which 
observation John Harrold was silent. He felt that he 
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-was beyond aid, in view of his wife's last words to him, 
and he had gone moodily away, still without definite 
])lan or hope. 

As Conners had said in his letter to Mrs. Harrold, her 
husband knew nothing of the action he had taken, and 
he had no design to enlighten him. He had possessed 
himself of much knowledge recently, which was the 
moving cause of his communication to her. He was 
now a frequent visitor to the home of the Woodburys, 
in Harlem, finding always a warm welcome. The old 
inventor was grateful for the change which he marked 
in his granddaughter, and friendly enough to the young 
man who was So clearly responsible for it. He did not 
attach importance to the offer Conners had made with 
reference to his invention. Seemingly, he had lost hope 
in everything save to keep it from the ** robbers,'* as he 
termed those who sought to buy it, and was striving to 
bear the delays which beset him with such fortitude as 
he could summon. For some reason his hatred for 
Winslow grew in intensity. The actor still came there, 
and Woodbury held to the restraint he had set upon 
himself; but Conners saw the gleam in his eyes and 
knew the feeling behind it. He was therefore watchful, 
vigilant to prevent any outbreak that would bring pain 
to Rose. Woodbury had of late grown more gloomy 
and morose. **It's only the girl, now,*' he said. *'If I 
could fix the title to my patent in her where the thieves 
couldn't get it, I would willingly have done with life." 

** We couldn't spare you, grandfather," replied the girl, 
who knew his depressed moods. ** You wouldn't leave 
poor Rose alone in the world ? And then, there's no- 
body can bring your great work to success but yourself. 
We couldn't spare you, grandfather, dear." 

Her words cheered him, but he shook his head. 

** Yes," he answered. ** There's one — ^the young man 
who is the son of the greatest robber of them all, Mr. 
Dean. He could do it. I could have loved the man 
if he had been fair and straight." 

**None fairer, Mr. Woodbury," Conners had said to 
him. **Your trouble lies with some one else." 
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**It's his father who's behind the interference/* re- 
plied Woodbury. ** Somebody is at fault. And if I 
only knew it — and was free.** 

He ground his teeth together, putting aside the touch 
of his granddaughter's hand as he left the room. Many 
times he so expressed himself, and many times Conners 
saw his deep feeling against Winslow. Whatever were 
the views of the young man upon the subject, he held 
them as closely as he held all other matters with which 
he had to do. And there was no one of whom he could 
make a confidant, had he so desired. With Rose Wood- 
bury his conduct had the gentleness of protection. 

He had expected daily to receive an answer to the 
letter he had written Mrs. Harrold, but was not greatly 
surprised when one morning she answered it in person. 
He was at his easel, devoted to the hour which he called 
his period of relaxation, when his door was opened from 
the hall and two ladies entered. He rose to greet the 
wife of his friend and Norma Winslow. 

While he was not surprised, he was interested. Only 
upon the rarest of occasions his studio had been graced 
by the presence of woman. Mrs. Kerr was now a visitor, 
but this exception brought into its atmosphere a new 
sensation. If he had allowed himself expression, he 
would have blushed with pleasure. Although no emo- 
tion appeared on his dark cheek, his blood moved 
under a sudden impulse, and something stirred within 
him that carried his glance to the pictures of Rose Wood- 
bury on his walls. 

** Good-morning, Mr. Conners," said Mrs. Harrold, as 
he stepped gravely forward to greet them. *' I returned 
to New York last night, and thought best to call on 
you. Miss Winslow came with me.** 

She presented him to the girl, who eyed him curiously, 
while he answered her gaze with a deliberate bow. 

**Yes, Mrs. Harrold,'* he said.* **I am glad to see 
you,** and he waved his hand to his broad divan under 
its draperies, **but I would have called at any word 
from you. Will you be seated?** 

He saw that she was looking ill, noting the change 
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that clouded her features. While her delicate beauty 
remained, he saw that she had suffered. 

**You said as much, for which I thank you,*' she re- 
plied, and, quick to observe, he noted that she made no 
reference to his letter. **Miss Winslow had a shopping 
errand, and your address was near. A studio is always 
interesting, and you will forgive the curiosity of a wom- 
an. She was only too glad to accept my suggestion to 
come with me when I stated that I had some business 
with you.** 

**I didn't know," laughed the girl, **that it was a 
mission of vanity. If you are to paint her portrait and 
it is for me — No ?" and she laughed again, as she looked 
at her companion. **Then it's really business, and you 
have something to say to each other. I will continue my 
errand, and call here again as I return home. If that 
will—" 

She stopped in quick alarm, gasping suddenly. 

Mrs. Harrold had tottered and fallen forward as some 
strange weakness overcame her. Conners caught her 
quickly, and her head now rested upon his arm. Her 
hat, torn aside and disarranged, revealed her blanched 
face and pale lips, while the lids of her half-opened eyes 
fluttered in a manner which filled the girl with terror. 

**Stay!" said Conners, quietly, his free arm extended 
to calm her. *'She has fainted. You must help me, 
Miss Winslow." 

The scene came as close to a trial of his strong nerves 
as any through which he had ever passed. He remem- 
bered with grim humor, even at that moment, that 
never before had an appeal for aid to another passed his 
lips. In an instant he had borne the form in his arms 
to the broad couch beside the wall, tearing aside its in- 
terfering curtains and pressing back the pillows for the 
helpless head. 

Suppressing the shriek which rose to her lips. Norma 
flew to his assistance, kneeling beside her friend and 
loosening her dress at the throat. Conners chafed the 
white wrists. 

"Have you something — a salt — something to smell, 
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or a liquor?" asked the girl, hurriedly. "Mamma usecl 
to faint, sometimes. Oh, dear!" 

She removed the gloves from the limp hands, as Con- 
ners sprang in obedience to her request to the inner 
chamber. He returned in a moment with a basin of 
water, some towels, and a flask. Norma moistened the 
lips of the unconscious woman with the brandy, and 
wet the hair at her temples. 

Mrs. Harrold remained white and still. 

Breathlessly Norma labored, and Conners now stepped 
back, looking calmly on, watching with interest the set 
and beautiful features. 

After another moment, the girl looked at him ap- 
pealingly. 

"Must we have a doctor?** she asked, in a frightened 
voice. "Why doesn't she recover?** 

"A doctor is unnecessary,'* he replied. "Reassure 
yourself. Miss Winslow. Look — there is a trace of color 
in her cheeks. Let us not embarrass her.** 

She gazed at him with wonder. Out of her own ter- 
rified state she found an instant to be impressed by his 
demeanor. 

" I have seen many persons unconscious from various 
causes,** he continued, in his tone of confidence, "but 
the swoon of a woman is always terrifying — at least to 
me. She is recovering now.** 

"Poor dear!** exclaimed the girl, kissing the white 
features. "There, darling — are you better?*' 

As though aroused by her voice, Mrs. Harrold opened 
her eyes with the quick and frightened glance which fol- 
low^ such a trance. She raised herself to her elbow, 
staring wildly around. 

"The picture — oh, Heavensl** she murmured. 

Norma started also, and the eyes of Conners turned 
towards his easel. As Mrs. Harrold sank back again 
and Conners fell to chafing her wrists once more, her 
own gaze went to the paintings on the walls. 

" What- is it ?** she asked. " What is it, Mr. Conners ? 
I see — ^you have painted her already — ^many times. 
But how strange! Did you know her? — or could you 
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possibly have known her as a girl? Why," and she 
stared at him blankly, "was that what she meant?" 

"There is no painting of her. Miss Winslow," he an- 
swered, **as you will observe, if you look closer. But I 
don't understand, myself. I fancy, however, that she 
was startled by the portrait on the easel. It was there 
that she was looking when I first observed her agitation." 

Norma glanced at the face on the easel, wrinkled, 
oval, with its pointed chin and assertive nose. Its sharp 
expression, with its furrows, was softened by the kindly 
brush. It was not a face, under its mass of gray hair, 
to stir one ordinarily to emotion, although as Conners 
had painted it one would look twice. She turned again 
to her friend, now finding her senses once more. 

"You are better, my poor dear?" 

Mrs. Harrold, by an effort, struggled into a sitting 
posture, holding herself with all her strength. She 
glanced nervously towards the singular picture, with 
another tremor throughout her frame. Then she avert- 
ed her eyes. 

"Dear friends! Norma — ^my dear child — Mr. Con- 
ners," she gasped. "You will pardon me, I'm sure. 
Mr. Conners, I am ashamed of myself. But — ^but" — • 
and here she glanced with tired eyes at Norma — "I am 
not strong — ^I have not been well." 

"Dear Mrs. Harrold," returned Conners, his full, 
steady voice healthful with sympathy; "if you will only 
believe that I am grateful for the opportunity to help 
you. May Miss Winslow assist you into the inner room ? 
You will find everything there, and I will summon a 
carriage at your convenience. You may have am'i)le 
time for rest, and will not be disturbed. I will wait 
within call, and Miss Winslow may attend you." 

"I thank you," she said, sitting strongly up and ar- 
ranging her dishevelled gown, "you are very good. 
How foolish!" and she sought to laugh. "I am seldom 
ill, although, as I have said, I have recently suffered 
greatly. This is a weak and fooUsh test, Mr. Conners, of 
your proffered kindness." 

" Don't mention it," he said. " I am only too grateful 
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that you came at all." He still observed that she made 
no reference to his letter. ** Where am I to come to 
you?" he added. 

"At my house," interrupted Norma, as Mrs. Harrold 
sought to speak. "You know my address, do you, Mr. 
Conners? I would not hear of her going to a hotel. 
Come, dear, are you quite recovered now?" 

"When you are entirely well, Mrs. Harrold, I will 
call," said Conners. 

"To-day — at the earliest," replied Mrs. Harrold, hur- 
riedly. " I am anxious to be gone ; and if you will come, 
Mr. Conners." 

He bowed gravely. 

"I will come soon," he said. 

Norma had aided Mrs. Harrold to arrange her attire, 
and she drew her own wrap about her shoulders. They 
moved towards the door, but the picture on the easel 
possessed some strange fascination for Mrs. Harrold. 
Again she turned her eyes on it, as though the imptdse 
was painful, yet not to be resisted. The portrait re- 
garded them most placidly, unmindful of any emotion 
which it excited ; a grim old face, with lines of strength 
and shrewdness, into which Conners had caught and put 
some trace of an early beauty. It was as though the 
artist had looked behind the years that had beaten so 
fiercely and found a lost expression for the eyes that 
were keen, a tender wistfulness for the lips that were 
hard ; something gentle breathed from the countenance 
as though it had been surprised at a moment when its 
memory was of youth, and it looked into the future and 
not into the past. 

"Oh!" cried Mrs. Harrold, the exclamation sharp and 
intense. " Mr. Conners, who is that, if you may tell me? 
Speak, sir, I beg of you." 

"Why, certainly, madam," he answered gravely as 
he inclined his head. His face showed no surprise at 
her manner, which startled Norma to further wonder. 
"It is a portrait of a Mrs. Kerr." 

Norma screamed as Mrs. Harrold tottered on her feet, 
and Conners sprang once more to her side. 
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But Mrs. Harrold bit deeply into the thin hand which 
she had forced to her Ups. 

"No — noT' she said. "I don*t know why all this 
excites me. I don't know why that name is a shock to 
my memory. I am well — quite well. Come, Norma, 
my dear. Mr. Conners, I shall expect you.'* 

He bowed again, his composure appealing gratefully 
to the excited girl who clung to Mrs. Harrold*s arm in 
alarm. He saw them to the elevator, to the floor far 
below, and to the waiting carriage. Then he returned 
thoughtfully to his studio with something in his dark 
face that was strange to it. And if he had spoken he 
would have said that no problem with which he had ever 
had to deal had appealed to him as did this mystery 
which he here confronted. 
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A MBBTING OP THB GREEKS 

THE office of the Synagogue was in a state of the 
liveliest animation. Never since the shadow of the 
Opposition had appeared, like the proverbial cloud, no 
bigger than a man's hand above the rim of the theatri- 
cal horizon, and now threatening to overcast the whole 
sky, had the Theatrical Trust so awakened to the pres- 
ence of the coming storm. Mann and Benjamin had 
watched its growth with grave concern, never losing, 
however, a confidence in the great and inimitable Mr. 
Brussman. But '*the great and inimitable" had failed 
to manifest himself directly since his interview with 
Halsey Bland, and as to all of his enemies, he appeared 
to have let the screw-putting process rest in charitable 
abeyance. But Halsey Bland had gone on continually, 
with bill, and poster, and company. He had been 
modest but continually assertive, and now he promised 
a flourish of trumpets. Three new theatres were to open 
in as many different cities, each with a new play and a 
new company, and now a fourth theatre was ready in 
New York, the sacred ground and reservation of the 
Trust. The Opposition was showing its teeth and its 
hand, and a determination to fight for the good things 
that Trusts love and cherish ; and in the chosen territory 
of the headquarters of the Synagogue it was to fight for 
supremacy. Norma Winslow was back with her new 
play, her support in readiness, and the papers were mak- 
ing announcement of the fact. The date was given for 
her opening. What were Trusts coming to if tlus was to 
be permitted ? Of what account were Trusts that could 
not protect themselves, but went feebly down in the pres- 
ence of the first amateurish effort that set about their 
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destruction ? True, there was the significance of ** Stand- 
ard Oil money," and *' Wall Street backing," and similar 
rumors, in this instance known to be more or less true ; 
but was not combination something, and had not Mr. 
Brussman said that it required more than money to 
beat a Trust? The Theatrical Trust had its grip on 
everything in its Une — plays, theatres, and actors — and, 
it was whispered, a rate agreement with the railroads. 
Was it true that money the almighty could come into 
such a situation and create new authors, build new 
theatres, and make new actors? "You haven't got the 
audiences," Halsey Bland had said, **and they are the 
reqtxisite; they pay." But it was the people always 
who paid; and no Trust was sacred if they could not be 
exploited and compelled to pay according to Trust rule 
and method. Mann and Benjamin scratched their heads 
mournfully in the thought that there was anything not 
to be so vested by way of title; in which event a Trust 
could exploit first. . Something was wrong with a system 
that permitted this sort of error, in spite of the great 
Mr. Brussman's healthy optimism. **Is there any- 
thing wrong with the law?" Mr. Benjamin had asked, 
with caution; the law was something of which he had 
little knowledge and for which he had no respect. ** Is 
it that we have not bought some legislatures?" He 
explained to Mr. Mann that he had observed that the 
published grievance against the Trusts had seemed to 
lie in the fact that they controlled the law-making 
source, and thus far they had themselves procured no 
healthful and redeeming legislation. Mr. Mann, of 
wider knowledge, had explained to him that certain 
Trusts relied for power principally upon franchises ob- 
tained from the State; that these resulted in definite 
monopolies, as where a railroad or a water company 
occupied the streets of a town to the exclusion of all 
competition. Mr. Benjamin grasped the idea with an 
avidity which seemed to compensate for opportunities 
long neglected. **Holy money!" he had exclaimed, in 
rapture. *'If Charley only a law could get that would 
limit a town to the theatres owned by us." 
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Mr. Mann smiled in the knowledge that they had the 
situation without the law if they could whip out com- 
petition financially. They had the advantage of pos- 
session, occupation, and operation, which were nine and 
three-fourths points of the law. It was simply a strug- 
gle to hold on. 

But it was now that the resourceful Mr. Brussman 
rose to the occasion with a dignity that was convincing. 

The day of his arising was the day on which Halsey 
Bland made his announcement in the daily papers of 
the opening of the new theatre. He had answered for 
himself all the perplexing questions which Mann and 
Benjamin had asked of each other. He knew what a 
Trust was for, and what it was worth, and how to 
operate it for all that it was worth. All cards were his 
cards that were trumps. Like a king, a Trust could do 
no wrong; and he was going to state it where it would 
be understood, and to a man who not only believed it 
but who knew it. He had said that the Theatrical 
Trust was the strongest Trust in the world. He could 
conceive a better one, a Newspaper Trust, but that had 
not come along yet. He was at present content with 
the one he had. He did not feel it necessary to con- 
fide any of his plans to his partners. They could not 
help him, and he would play the hand alone. Against 
any odds, one man was always sufficient to play a sure 
thing. 

At the particular hour of the particular day when 
Mr. Brussman felt that the time had arrived for action. 
Harper Dean had returned. He had greeted his mother, 
although he had not yet discussed with her the question 
of his attachment for Norma Winslow, and was now 
with his father in his office in Wall Street engaged with 
his report as to the iron tract. 

While so engaged, a clerk brought in the card of Mr. 
Charles Brussman. 

The great man looked at it. 

** I am busy,** was his brief comment. 

The clerk was something more; he was the **man of 
affairs,** the ever alive and observant Bentham; and 
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the many things he knew made his presence a blessing 
to this Wall Street office. Within this capital was a 
knowledge of the person and identity of Mr. Brussman. 
He ventured at his peril, but when he ventured Bar- 
tholomew Dean listened, and now he ventured. 

** It is Mr. Brussman, sir, the head of the Theatrical 
Syndicate. He states that only a matter of the highest 
importance would have tempted him to come without 
an appointment. He insists on seeing you, but will 
be content with any hour in the day. He stated, further, 
that if you preferred he would call to-night at your 
house. This suggestion coming direct** — and here Ben- 
tham paused and smiled — '* induced me to bring in his 
card with his request, sir.*' 

Bentham lied with facility and grace, despite his 
fealty to his house and his master. It was really some- 
thing else that induced him to interrupt the financier 
and his son, because Mr. Brussman, the head of the 
Theatrical Syndicate, had always with him a bribe that 
was not a bribe. He carried a smile, with the observa- 
tion: **Yes, Charles Brussman — that's right. And, 
dear fellow, will you let me remember you some 
first night? Married? Ah, two.** And here he drew 
out his note-book and made a significant entry. Talley- 
rand possessed no greater knowledge in diplomacy or 
of human nature. 

Harper understood. 

** Brussman? Ah, ha!" he laughed. 

**I wonder what he means?** queried Bartholomew 
Dean. 

'*We can see, sir,** said Harper. '*Have him shown 
in." 

Bentham bowed as Bartholomew Dean nodded, and 
both father and son threw themselves negligently back 
to await the coming of this representative of up-town 
power. 

He entered suavely, smoothly, almost humbly ; but 
there was something in his red cheeks, something about 
the carriage of his round shoulders, something almost 
suggestive of the great Bartholomew Dean himself in 
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his forehead and his round and comfortable paunch that 
betokened conscious strength. 

**Ah!" he exclaimed. **Mr. Harper Dean also. This 
is a double pleasure. Gentlemen, how much better it 
is to be fortunate than either rich or beautiful!" 

Harper bowed. 

**Sit down, Mr. Brussman," said Bartholomew Dean. 
**What can I do for you?*' 

''Nothing, sir," said Mr. Brussman, blandly. "That 
is, nothing much. If it had been that way, I should 
have proffered my request through the mail. A writ- 
ing is a definite thing. Alas, sirs! sometimes too definite 
to stxit me. Perhaps, after all, you can do something 
for me, although at first I did not so look at it. Yes, 
after all, it is a matter of mutual profit. Most matters 
are matters of mutual profit. Busy* men like us, gentle- 
men, have time for nothing else." 

Mr. Brussman generally knew his business. He was 
not very definite here, like the writing which "Alas, 
sirs!" was too definite to suit him. But he knew the 
value of a created expectancy behind a matter of im- 
portance, and he held it now as a tempting and sub- 
stantial bait for the imagination. 

Bartholomew Dean frowned. 

"What is it?" he asked, his voice impatient. 

"Something unfortunate," and here Mr. Brussman's 
smile actually modified itself under Bartholomew Dean's 
manner. "I am glad Mr. Harper Dean is here. He 
will help you to understand the matter should you 
have — for any reason — ^pardon me, a lack of sufficient 
technical and necessary — er — ^knowledge." 

"I don't generally lack knowledge of matters which 
relate to me," returned Bartholomew Dean, his frown 
deepening. "Go on, sir." 

"By Jove!" and here Mr. Brussman chuckled, un- 
awed by the lowering horizon, " this relates to you. Or, 
rather — it relates — er — to you somewhat remotely. 
Definitely it relates to — er — ^the Count DeLancy. I 
believe he had the distinguished honor to marry into 
your family, sir." 
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Bartholomew Dean said nothing. He took his for- 
'-- midable cigar from his desk, and it went aslant as he 

leaned back in his chair. Then he nodded his head for 
5C Mr. Brussman to proceed. 

^ '*The Count DeLancy Uves in Paris," went on Mr. 

Brussman. *'A very prominent place, Paris. Or, I 

believe, the Count DeLancy did live in Paris. In fact, 

u^ I knew him there myself, although I believe now he has 

gone away, temporarily, at least. A charming fellow, 

• but gay, and with a large heart — a very large heart; 

t what I call an adventurous — a dangerous heart. Ah, 

i^ gentlemen, the men I have seen go soubrette-wards 

ic with large hearts! The money feature alone makes it 

T. pathetic." 

r Bartholomew Dean was still unmoved. Harper sat 

i? quietly regarding their smiling visitor. Mr. Brussman 

iC was conscious of the chilliness of the air, the low ba- 

rometer, the stoppage of circulation in the room, the at- 
fe: mosphere electric in the significance that its stillness 

.t held. But he was imperturbable, bland, and at his 

f, ease. 

a **It*s a play, gentlemen," he said, "or, rather, two 

i plays, in the nature of farce comedies. I have been 

under contract with a noted French author to prepare 

some light pieces suitable for production in this country. 

I have bought of him befbre, and the text has been 

i tempered to suit the American public, but the author 

i has resented such changes. They are sensitive, these 

; authors. My last contract contained a clause to the 

f. effect that I should produce the translations as he ap- 

^ proved them or pay a heavy forfeit. He is popular, 

and plays are scarce — ^Mr. Harper Dean has now reason 

j^ to know that" — and here he smiled at the young man 

(! almost familiarly — ** hence I was compelled to accede to 

his demands. Now, I have two, contracted to be pro* 

f duced in this country, and they deal with matters affect- 

I ing the Count DeLancy — domestic matters, and troubles 

r as alleged — ^his relationships to the concert-halls of Paris, 

adventures at Monte Carlo, and other matters, within 

( the law but really scandalous. They are a dual satire 
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on the tendency of rich American families to many into 
the European nobility. The scenes which relate to the 
connections of the lady interested are more than racy — 
they are— eh, pointed. I am shocked, but helpless. I 
am a busy man, the contract is definite, but I could not 
permit this matter to go further without consulting you ; 
hence, Mr. Dean, I came down. Think of the oppor- 
tunities of the papers to deal with such episodes — and 
through the whole country, too. I am under contract 
to produce these plays throughout the entire season and 
from coast to coast. Gracious goodness! when I saw 
the text I was in despair. Would you like to have 
copies of the manuscripts submitted to you, Mr. Dean ?" 

**No,** said Bartholomew Dean, abruptly. 

Harper reddened. 

**I will inspect them if you will permit, Mr. Bruss- 
man,'* he said. 

*' Gladly," replied Mr. Brussman, rubbing his fat 
hands together. **But I wouldn't advise it. One part 
relates to the visitr—pardon me — of your mother to Paris. 
A very humorous description of a settlement she recent- 
ly effected in the count's behalf. Really, Mr. Dean, I 
couldn't advise it." 

Bartholomew Dean's cigar fell upon his wide shirt 
front. His teeth had bitten through it. 

** Damme, sir!" he exclaimed. *'Your author made 
quick work of it." 

**The manuscripts came over on the steamer which 
preceded the return of your yacht, sir," replied Mr. 
Brussman, quietly. 

Bartholomew Dean was a man of few words. He 
was noted for comprehending a situation at a glance. 

**I will pay the forfeit," he said. 

Mr. Brussman's smile expanded. 

*' Thank you. That is generous, sir. It would be ac- 
cepted here and now, most gladly, but I am unfortunately 
a mere representative — a single member of a syndicate — 
a little association which does business for the mutual 
profit of those who compose it. You know the method, 
Mr. Dean. In its organization, I beUeve we followed the 
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lines and policy of a system of which you are the head. 
There are profits, sir. I am sorry; but it is necessary 
to lay these matters before you." 

Harper wheeled suddenly, red with indignation. 

*'Not a cent, sir,'* he exclaimed. 

Bartholomew Dean looked moodily at his son. 

*'Mr. Brussman would not be here,*' he observed, 
*' except that he knew we could deal.'* 

''Never, sir," said Mr. Brussman, his jovial face 
alight. **I know a business man, sir. The possession 
of pride and courage is all right, but there's such a 
thing as judgment, especially to one broad enough to 
sustain a judgment. We never fly in the face of Provi- 
dence, up-town, sir. They shouldn*t do it in Wall 
Street." 

Harper could not repress a smile in spite of his in- 
tense anger. 

**That is not a Trust phrase, Mr. Brussman." 

**0h yes," replied Mr. Brussman. '*I made it one 
myself. I got it from a Christian with whom I played 
poker once, and with whom I never played again. It's 
experience that makes us wise, Mr. Dean." 

"How do you estimate your profits, Mr. Brussman?" 
asked Bartholomew Dean. 

"Difficult, Mr. Dean — very difficult. You see, the 
matter involves productions with costly companies, 
scenery, and properties in every town, including railroad 
fare, which we call transportation, with hotel charges 
and the like. It is a complicated question of book- 
keeping which involves the business of a year, or, should 
I say, a season of some forty weeks if we're successful, 
which is our year. Mr. Harper Dean has been learning 
of it. He is associated with Mr. Halsey Bland, a gen- 
tleman whom I esteem very highly and with whom I 
regret to say I have found it difficult to do business." 

" What sum, then, Mr. Brussman, is necessary to stop 
this matter — to close it out as fully as you would know 
I wish it closed out?" 

"No sum, Mr. Dean," replied Mr. Brussman, cheer- 
fully. "The matter cannot be stopped by money." 
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Bartholomew Dean rose from his seat, with his huge 
hand 'extended. 

"Damn you, sir!" he hurled at the smiling man, his 
great voice thundering through the room as his wrath 
broke forth. "Are you seeking a fight? Do you want 
your damned Syndicate brushed off the earth, your 
companies stopped on my railroads, the legislatures in- 
voked to repress your cheap and demoralizing exhibi- 
tions, which pervert the press and people and are a re- 
proach to our public-school system? Do you want to 
take me again into a contest that I thought I had aban- 
doned, and compel me to drive you back to Russia, 
where, by God! I can have you knouted to death — ^you 
and the forty thieves with whom you are associated? 
Is that the sort of a contest you have come down here 
to look for?" 

Even Harper was amazed at the fury of this explosion. 
Upon Mr. Brussman it fell like the applause which 
lifted the final curtain of a successful play. 

"Why, bless you! no, Mr. Dean," he said, his smile 
giving place to a look of admiration. "I didn't come 
for a fight. Gracious, sir, what an exhibition of busi- 
ness vigor! Honest, sir, I would have come twenty 
times to witness such a grand spectacle as this." 

Harper laughed. It was impossible to resist the 
placidity of the little magnate, who faced his great 
father with such composure at such a moment. Bar- 
tholomew Dean resumed his seat trembling under the 
rage that possessed him, and shaken by the humor of 
his son. 

"Then why in hell are you here?" 

"To do business, Mr. Dean — do business as you would 
do it in my place." 

"Ah!" said Harper. "I think I understand." 

Mr. Brussman regarded him with a new light upon 
his round face. 

" Like father, like son," he smiled. " Both great men. 
Certainly you understand." 

"I don't," said Bartholomew Dean. "Let's hear 
from you." 
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"Mr. Harper Dean has lately come into our field," 
said Mr. Brussman. "We would have been glad to 
welcome him, but he would not let us. Our interests 
are vested, Mr. Dean — ^like yours; that is, vested in a 
sense, sir. Vested in the sense that they ought not to 
be disturbed, you know. It isn't showing a proper con- 
sideration for the fellowship of business to so interfere, 
and it sets a bad example. It puts the public next, sir; 
or, shall I say, on, sir." 

"I tmderstand now," said Bartholomew Dean. "You 
want a compromise?" 

"Why, certainly," smiled Mr. Brussman. "What 
else does a Trust want when it runs against a difficulty 
like this — ^what else but to take care of it? There's 
room for all, our profits are large, and your money will 
win there. But I want to manage it. I think I can 
make you understand that I can manage it well. Let's 
stand by the Trusts, Mr. Dean; they are our people. 
Don't put me to shame, sir, when I have said that we 
have followed your lead, and don't war against interests 
that are vested — ^vested in a Trust, at all events. Let's 
stand together." 

Bartholomew Dean looked at his son, who regarded 
him thoughtfully. Then he offered Mr. Brussman one 
of his great cigars. 

Mr. Brussman accepted it with a bow. The manner 
in which he took it was deferential. 

"There is another matter that I have in mind," he 
continued, after a pause. " I ought to speak of it, but 
I do it with delicacy. If it has no point, there is no 
harm done. The Opposition — ^that is what we call the 
movement headed by Mr. Harper Dean — ^has secured 
the services of Miss Norma Winslow. She is billed to 
appear shortly under the Opposition auspices, and she 
has been lately under our special management. This 
is a matter vital to our interests, as she bade fair to be 
our choicest money-maker. Our entire business at- 
tention must, hence, be directed to her. We cannot 
permit the prestige of our Syndicate to be put in jeopardy 
even by this charming girl. We should be compelled 
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to put on public pressure, sir. I won't say how — ^but 
we will be compelled to put it on. It would break our 
hearts — ^but the pressure will go. This may not interest 
you, but I mention it in the way of business. I am 
alarmed." 

** You need not be," said Harper, with sudden dignity. 
**I have information to the effect that Miss Winslow 
will appear no more. I am told that she will retire 
from the stage." 

Mr. Brussman rose to his feet. He looked at Har- 
per with a startled glance, in which were mingled incredu- 
lity and astonishment. His dismay was only equalled 
by the manner in which he expressed it. He laid the 
cigar which he had lighted upon the desk before him, 
now including Bartholomew Dean in his stare, where 
consternation gave way to sorrow and reproach. 

** Is it possible!" he exclaimed. " Is it possible! Have 
I lived to meet such a disappointment ? This will break 
our hearts, sir. My Heavens, gentlemen! She is the 
very soul and promise of the day — her talents and her 
beauty! If I could tell you the courage, the fortitude, 
the delicacy and tact, the charm, combined with the 
rare intelligence of this young lady in the promise she 
has achieved and the hopes she has inspired in us, you 
would understand me. And she represents all that 
Halsey Bland has spoken for, or professes to speak for. 
She is the single promise of the modem drama; with 
the inherited genius of her mother, and those virtues 
of her own. Sweetheart — our Sweetheart — to leave us !" 

He took his handkerchief from his pocket as his 
smooth voice melted. 

Bartholomew Dean broke into a hoarse laugh. 

"Take your seat, Mr. Brussman," he said. 

"No, no!" said Mr. Brussman. "This, sir, touches 
me even more deeply than the splendid outburst with 
which you thrilled me but a moment since. After all, I 
have imbibed something of the sentiment which our 
business teaches." 

"Sit down," said Harper, gently. "You are a fraud, 
Mr. Brussman, but I forgive you." 
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'*No, gentlemen; no, Mr. Dean," persisted Mr. Bruss- 
man. "You are good-natured and pleasant, but this 
touches me." 

"What is the proposition, Mr. Brussman?" asked 
Bartholomew Dean. 

Mr. Brussman*s emotions yielded to the requirements 
of the business of the Trust. 

"We will suppress the objectionable manuscripts, 
Mr. Dean," he said. "You read the riot act to Halsey 
Bland, or let me put the screws to him. We'll establish 
a fair business basis between us, and you convey the 
Opposition to the Synagogue." 

**It's agreed," said Bartholomew Dean, with a glance 
at his son. "I'll speak for it." 

" I am ^tisfied," said Harper. " I have had enough." 

Mr. Brussman rose. He put his smooth Httle hand 
into the paw which the financier extended, taking his 
cigar from the desk with the other. 

"The details are easy, gentlemen," he said, "and the 
compromise will be fair and satisfactory to both parties. 
I will make them to satisfy Bland, for we need his news- 
paper anyway. He was a fool not to see it years ago. 
The rest of the press can take care of the art question, 
and we'll give the people what they want. They know 
it, and this is a free country. The stage should never 
usurp the functions of the schools, and a Trust shotdd 
be beaten by law and not by internal quarrel and boy- 
cott. It can't be done, anyway. Why try?" 

"I am glad to have met you, Mr. Brussman," said 
Bartholomew Dean. 

"Thank you," and Mr. Brussman was all smiles 
again. "This is a charming place," and he looked 
around. "We will establish headquarters in this sec- 
tion after a while, unless you see fit to move Wall Street 
up-town." 

"Egad!" said Bartholomew Dean. "You can teach 
us something up there. What was it that actor said. 
Harper, about burning out an orphan asylum?" 

"It's a phrase of his," smiled Mr. Brussman. "I 
recognize it. We wouldn't do it, you know — ^unless we 
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could give the unfortunate children a benefit. We've 
had a delightful time, gentlemen. Let's make it a profit- 
able time?" 

**Egad! I think you will," said Bartholomew Dean. 

'* Thank you," said Mr. Brussman again, as he paused 
at the door. **I think so. And I shall be very proud, 
Mr. Dean, when you are in the vicinity of the office 
up -town if you will honor me in return. Good -day, 
sirs." 

An hour later it was known along upper Broadway 
that the Opposition had collapsed. 
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XXXVIII 

CONNERS SUMS UP THE FACTS 

IT was in the forenoon when Mrs. Harrold with Norma 
Winslow had called at the studio of LeDroit Conners. 
In obedience to her request not to delay, he presented 
himself at Norma Winslow's apartments at four o'clock 
that afternoon. 

Prior to this he had not left his studio since their de- 
parture, neglecting even his noonday meal. Impressed 
by the singular conduct of Mrs. Harrold, he had devoted 
the intervening time to thought. 

From no malicious desire to intrude himself into af- 
fairs not his own, but moved by his spirit for investiga- 
tion, with the modifying factor that he had found his 
personal interest involved, he had come into possession of 
a singular series of connecting circumstances. His won- 
der was excited, as it had been similarly excited before, 
but he was not confused. His mind was only rendered 
the clearer and more alert, for he had come to realize the 
complexity of human relationships. This knowledge 
was, as he had stated, the basis of his theory. 

Irrespective of his conclusions regarding the matter, 
he had tabulated in his mind the following facts: 

1. Bartholomew De^n, in his warfare with the great 
metal company, desired to purchase certain iron lands 
in the West; he also desired to purchase a certain in- 
vention of one Woodbury, an English engineer, which 
would affect the ore to be found upon these lands. 

2. His lawyer, John Harrold, had found the title to 
these iron lands in the daughter of a client, Mrs. Kerr, 
which daughter, the figure of a clandestine marriage, 
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had left her home years before and could not be found ; 
she had gone, it was alleged, to Australia. 

3. In connection with John Harrold, he, Conners, 
had been thrown into association? with the inventor, 
Woodbury, through an accident which had involved his 
grandchild. Rose Woodbury, to find that Woodbury had 
at one time Hved in AustraUa; that he harbored a curi- 
osity relating to, and some enmity mingled with an 
apparent fear for, Mrs. Harrold, the wife of John Har- 
rold, whom he professed never to have seen and not to 
know. This, a statement had from him upon one of 
the frequent occasions when he expressed his hostility 
to Winslow. 

4. At the time of his meeting with Rose Woodbury 
he had met also Mrs. Kerr, who professed to see in the 
girl a singular resemblance to some one she had known, 
which, afterwards, she had said to him, referred to her 
lost diaughter Karena. 

5. Later, Mrs. Harrold, upon coming into contact 
with a portrait of Mrs. Kerr in his studio, exhibited a 
strange emotion, not yet explained, which was over- 
powering in its character. 

6. Lloyd Winslow, the actor, in the practise of his 
profession had visited AustraUa and had known Wood- 
bury there. Woodbury tolerated his visits to his house, 
but hated him in secret, and seemingly feared him. 
Until lately Winslow had been a visitor at the home of 
Mrs. Harrold, but her friendship for him had terminated, 
which facts he had learned readily by an inquiry into the 
habits and detail of Winslow's recent life. Shortly fol- 
lowing the termination of Winslow's visits to the Har- 
rold house, a bitter controversy had arisen between John 
Harrold and his wife which had resulted in their separation. 

7. The reason for the quarrel between John Harrold 
and his wife was her refusal to disclose to him any facts 
relating to her life prior to her marriage with him, and 
an anonymous letter which had come to him charging 
that she had yet a fonner husband living, and that her 
career prior to her marriage with John Harrold had 
been that of an adventuress. 
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8. Karena Kerr had fled some eighteen years before, 
a bright, spirited, but mentally repressed girl, promis- 
ing unusual beauty of a rare type, but illiterate and 
unschooled, with a taste that had selected as a lover an 
acrobat in a circus. The grandchild of Woodbury was 
a refined, timid, and modest maid, with a charm that 
was magnified in a tender spirit of sacrifice and duty; 
beautiful, but most lovely in a character that Uved to 
love others. 

9. Lloyd Winslpw, who knew Mrs. Harrold and knew 
Woodbury, as, in truth, he seemed to know all the char- 
acters connected in this involved chain of facts, pro- 
fessed to love Rose Woodbury, who was many years 
younger than himself. But this sentiment upon the 
actor's part was one of extreme selfishness, fed by his 
absorbing vanity, and the girl had professed to return 
this feeling only out of her inexperience and her natural 
disposition to affection. 

10. And Mrs. Harrold, under her husband's shameful 
suspicion, and admittedly possessed of a secret which 
she would not reveal, because, presumably, she dared 
not, was a woman of remarkable femininity, sensibility, 
and beauty, rarely gifted, and of the highest ctdtivation 
and refinement; a woman who had in some manner ac- 
quired wealth and knowledge and was possessed of an 
unusual and logical education. 

11. Rose Woodbury no longer loved Winslow, nor 
had she ever loved him; and — ^strange circumstance — 
as this had become apparent to the actor he had become 
disturbed and agitated, his own passion growing as a 
result, until it involved all of his selfish nature. 

This last Conners exulted in with exceeding joy. 
While he continued to avoid the actor at the home of 
Woodbury, he now knew that Winslow had learned of 
his repeated visits, and was suspicious in consequence. 
Finally , Winslow had expressed anger, remonstrating with 
Woodbury, who had heard him in silence; but to Rose 
he had said nothing. He had redoubled his attentions, 
endeavoring, with all the address and fascination of his 
manner, to impress her with the fact that he had been 
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her first and most sincere friend, and that his affection 
for. her was to the sacrifice of the love of inntunerable 
women, all of high position, rich, and beautiftd. He 
painted anew the grandeur and allurements of stage 
life, with pictures of his sister's success, her engagement 
to the rich Harper Dean, whom the girl had met, and 
the career which he, Winslow, woiUd make for the 
choice of his heart when he should arrange to take a 
wife. From the beginning he had charmed her by the 
poetry of the parts he had memorized and the glamour 
of the theatre, and she had heard him with the wonder 
and interest of a mind that was trusting, young, and 
innocent. But now she heard him with an indifference 
that the actor noted with secret fury, and Conners knew 
that his power over the confiding girl had gone forever. 
What further Conners knew in this respect was not in- 
volved in the data about which he speculated and so 
carefully arranged; it was something personal, which he 
held apart. 

There were other facts that he did not need to collate, 
but the leading facts he arrayed and associated in me- 
thodical and numerical order. Forming his deductions 
rapidly from these to sustain his theory, as was his wont, 
he was ushered into Norma's parlor that same afternoon 
in pursuance of his call upon Mrs. Harrold. 

She was evidently expecting him, and came at once 
in answer to his card. Harper Dean had deprived her 
of the joyous Norma. The happy lovers, after a meet- 
ing that had done much to cheer her heart, had gone for 
a drive in the park. Harper was full of a conference 
to be arranged at the marble home on the Avenue, and 
both the girl and the woman knew that no mention had 
been made to him as yet of the scene at the Frontenac. 
They did not speak of it. Mrs. Harrold had been wise 
in counsel, and Norma herself knew how kindly matters 
were shaping themselves in their behalf. If she had 
conquered in Bartholomew Dean the spirit that loved 
her in his son, the mother would not be long relentless. 
Mrs. Harrold could almost read some future comfort for 
herself in the conscious rapture of which she was a witness. 
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But now that they had gone, and she welcomed Con- 
ners after the scene of the morning, there had come to 
her face again an expression of uncertainty and doubt. 

**I did not mean to be presumptuous in writing to 
you, Mrs. Harrold,*' he said, in his grave manner, after 
he had pressed her hand respectfully and they were 
seated. **I think I can explain my purpose to your 
satisfaction." 

**Does my husband, Mr. Harrold, know that I am 
here?" she asked. 

**Not from me," he replied. **1 have not seen him, 
although it has been his habit to visit me of late. Dur- 
ing the day, however, he is at his office." 

** Nothing should interrupt his duties," she said, with 
melancholy bitterness. **A man can sometimes find a 
consolation which is denied a woman." 

**Some women find a consolation denied to men," 
he answered. **In your husband's case, his grief needs 
all that he can find, I fancy. You may have learned 
from him, perhaps, as I think you have, that it has been 
my habit to occupy my time in the solving of problems: 
in ferreting out obscure facts, seeking the cause of diffi- 
culties, and settling them in the interest of those to 
whom I am or to whom I may become attached. I do 
not use the word detection, although others use it for 
me. All this is a matter of inclination, purely, and I 
do not, I believe, abuse a faculty I have in that respect. 
I cotild excuse it if it were necessary; it grows out of a 
lonely and unfortunate life, one which harbors a secret 
as definite as the one which he resents in you." 

** What has he said ?" she asked. 

**His confidence came by accident. He was in my 
company, and, naturally, I noticed his depression. He 
anticipated a knowledge which he ssfid must necessa- 
rily soon become the property of all, and told me of your 
separation. The reason followed, since he desired you 
to appear without faidt." 

"Is that all?" 

**It is all, so far as he is concerned; except that, re- 
membering those habits in me, which I vary with my 
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calling as an artist, he asked me to investigate and un- 
cover if possible that which you conceal from him — that 
which led to your separation. When I reminded him 
of the injustice of such a request and suggested that 
it was your inviolable right to protect a knowledge so 
wholly your own, and which in a woman was sacred, 
he was utterly ashamed. His own statement was 
the basis of this conclusion, and only his emotion led 
him astray; his admission as to this resulted in his 
telUng me the truth." 

She covered her face with her hands, but made no 
reply. 

**I wrote to you because of this, Mrs. Harrold," he 
continued. ''Through no desire to intrude in any man- 
ner into the privacy of your life, believing it, as I had 
said, to be a matter sacredly your own, I was led into 
an inquiry for the interests of others. This brought 
me to a strange conclusion, and unwittingly almost, 
and for which I beg you will forgive me, I discovered 
that which you have sought to hide.*' 

She took her hands from her face and regarded him 
with astonishment. Her eyes were wide open and her 
Hps apart. Into the stare which she fixed upon his face, 
so intense and searching, there was the reproach of a 
Vestal to one who had profaned a temple. 

She would have found herself; the spirit that flashed 
in her eyes and brought a spot of color to her pale 
cheeks would have overwhelmed him, or any man, who 
would have so spoken, but for the gaze which met hers 
in return. It held a respect and sympathy with a sad- 
ness that was like her own. Its gravity and dignity 
matched the tone in which he had spoken. 

** Impossible!'^ she said, at length. 

He lowered his eyes, smiling faintly as he shook his 
head slowly to refute her exclamation. 

** Why, then,** she continued, **did you write at all?" 

"Why, then," he asked, in reply, as he looked at her 
again, "did you respond, or come at all?" 

She answered quickly. 

"In the belief that you might have learned some- 
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thing. Not the something which I hid, but the some- 
thing I would hide, and to beg of you, for my sake, for 
John Harrold's sake, not to disturb either him or me. 
Since, as you said in your letter, he had given you his 
confidence and you wrote with earnestness, to ask you 
to let us go our different ways, aiding me only in bring- 
ing this about. I had hoped to choose another friend, 
but since he had elected you, I was satisfied. Haste is 
necessary for the future of us both, for his as well as 
mine. If you knew of the matters which you claim to 
know, you would understand that reconciliation is im- 
possible." 

"I will not ask you why,** he said. **I did not seek 
an interview to question you. If you will permit me 
I will tell you what I know, and perhaps, together, we 
may find a method to impart it to your husband.'* 

Her eyes blazed angrily. 

"Do I need an intermediary for that?** she asked. 
"After our years of happiness, the depths of which you 
can never guess, could I not have told him myself?*' 

**I am moved,** he answered. "Do not think that I 
spoke hastily. Would that I could Hve to feel and 
know in my own heart what your words mean! But 
you could not have told him yourself.*' 

His words and tone appealed to the woman in her. 
There was a note of something that would have touched 
her pity, had her own case not been so desperate. 

"What do you mean?** she asked. 

"You have said that you would never tell him," he 
replied. "You could not have meant that he must 
never know it. Indeed, you have no right to prevent 
his knowing it, if the facts come to him without effort 
on his part. I have said that your secret is your own ; 
but that is a question of sentiment. I might tell him, 
if I wished, or wotdd. Why should I not ?'* 

She did not misunderstand him, but she looked at 
him dumbly. It was not a threat to bid her speak. 

"Do you wish me to remain silent?** he continued. 

"Certainly I wish it,** she replied. "I wish it be- 
cause you can only do harm. You know nothing of 
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the troubles which afflict me so deeply — ^you can know 
nothing of them. You can do harm, and much harm, 
to us both — and — Mr. Conners," she broke off, impe- 
riously, **your attitude is one which I resent and against 
which I protest.** 

**I am sorry," he said, rising. "I will do as you sug- 
gest. I shall remain silent tmtil you permit me to 
speak.** 

"Sit down," she said. 

She had spoken gently, and he regarded her with sur- 
prise. He resumed his seat. 

"I shall never permit you to speak," she said; **but 
you may act, as I have said, between my husband and 
me. 

**I will do that gladly,'* he answered. 

**I thank you, Mr. Conners. I wish him well in your 
companionship, and you well in anything you may seek 
to do for him. Indeed, in this, since I know you were 
moved by regard for him, I thank you also. I will not 
see him. But you will, and you may bring to me in 
writing a statement of what he is prepared to do. He 
is a lawyer and knows of such matters," and here she 
smiled bitterly; "and I know something of them, too.*' 

"I think so," he replied, eying her with sad mean- 
ing. "But you will promise that when the time does 
come you will permit me to speak — always admitting 
that I seek you first?" 

"No,** she said. 

"You must,** he answered, firmly. 

"Ah!** and she clasped her hands together. "Mr. 
Conners, this offends me — as a woman." 

He smiled as he shook his head. 

Instantly she answered it ; the answering smile, not 
forced, lighting her face with a single gleam and then 
disappearing. 

"Yes,** she said; "I promise. You cannot offend, 
since you cannot know. I promise." 

"Thank you,** he said. "I will see your husband.*' 

"I do not wish him to seek me, and he will not," she 
continued. "He does not lack a proper knowledge of 
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me; but I wish him to know as little as possible of my 
going and coming." 

Conners bowed. 

"And, a moment more — Mrs. Kerr? Tell me who 
she is?" 

"She is the widow of Christopher Kerr, a Western 
man of great enterprise and property, who recently died 
in New York." 

" You must pardon my weakness and conduct of this 
morning, Mr. Conners," she said. "I am a creature of 
strange fancies, I find. You say, a Western man ? Do 
you know — ^whether he was an EngUshman, and Uved 
abroad?" 

"No, madam," replied Conners, his eyes searching her 
face from under his bent brows. " I know of him well 
through some business I did that related to him in 
former years — ^years when I was little more than a boy. 
I myself have lived in the West. Christopher Kerr 
lived always in this cotmtry." 

"And his wife?" 

Conners was now exhibiting an interest greater than 
her own. He did not seek to conceal it. Her questions 
appeared to arise from an awakened and natural curi- 
osity, mingled with some confusion at his answers. 

"His wife lived always with him." 

She hesitated for an instant, looking intently at the 
floor. 

"Tell me of them," she said. "Had they children 
and were they prominent — ^noted in any way — so that 
I would have been likely to hear of them — ^the family, 
in any way?" 

"They were not prominent in any manner," he re- 
plied. "They had children. One, a daughter Karena 
by name, married early — a runaway match, as Mrs. 
Kerr has said. I believe she went to Australia; and, 
now that I recall it, the father may have gone to Aus- 
tralia also; I believe he did." 

She continued to gaze at the floor, biting her lip with 
a peculiar motion, tapping the rug with her foot. 

"There were other children," he went on. "There 
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were two boys and a girl. The girl married also, and 
lived in the West. She died shortly before her father. 
The two boys, now men, live in the city with their 
mother." 

She smiled. 

"Is that the family history?*' 

"In brief,*' he answered. "I imagine that its details, 
save as they may affect the absent daughter, are not 
Hkely to be of interest." 

"Family details seldom are," returned Mrs. Harrold, 
wearily, "save to those affected by them. If I could 
be sure of one thing — " 

He looked at her inquiringly. 

" Were the Kerrs abroad ? Travel is frequent in these 
days, Mr. Conners. Might you not be mistaken there ?" 

"Ordinarily they might have been abroad," he an- 
swered, slowly, "but in this instance I am quite assured 
of the contrary. But I can be certain if it is importarit. " 

"Since you speak so, it is not," she repUed. "I 
thank you." 

They both rose, and she held out her hand, which 
he grasped respectfully. 

" I stated that I did not mean to question you, Mrs. 
Harrold," he said. "I should not but for the fact that 
you have questioned me, and I have been able to answer 
you so poorly. Why did you desire to know if Mrs. 
Kerr had been abroad?" 

"Obviously for the reason that I wished to know if 
I had ever met her," was the deliberate answer, spoken 
calmly and with its ring of sincerity. "Since I know 
now that I could not have met her, the matter ceases 
to be of interest to me." 

"Might you not have met her in this country?" » 

She lifted her eyes wearily. 

"I should have remembered that," she said. 

" Oh!" he exclaimed, " I understand. You have lived 
always abroad?" 

"If you know of me at all, you should know that," 
she answered, still more wearily. " I never saw America 
until I came here with Mr. Harrold." 
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**I beg pardon," he observed, his manner clearing. 
'*One question more and I have done. Did you ob- 
serve upon the walls of my studio this morning the 
picture of a giri — a striking face with eyes of blue and 
golden hair?" 

**No," she answered. **I observed no picture at all 
other than the one at which you were at work.'* 

** Good-afternoon," he said. ** I shall call again, when 
I have made known your wishes to Mr. Harrold." 

** Perhaps it is a poor compliment to an artist to have 
said what I did," she observed as he was going; **but I 
was wearied, and weaker than I thought. Perhaps 
your rooms were warm, and my sudden entry from the 
open air made me faint; the altitude is high, and swift 
elevators sometimes affect me. I may account for my 
weakness thus. It is natural that in such a moment the 
mind shotild have hallucinations, and perhaps the pict- 
ure which I noticed induced such a fancy. I explain 
it so, and now know the reason for the haunting memory 
which the peculiar face seemed to arouse. I was sure, 
at first, that I had at some time known the original. I 
know now that it is not so." 

Conners left, stopping an instant at the foot of the 
elevator in the hall to collect his quick thoughts. Al- 
ready he had added another conclusion to the list which he 
had numbered and collated, completing the dozen with the 
most remarkable of them all. It shaped itself as follows : 

12. Mrs. Harrold, whose truth was not to be doubted, 
even in the amazing ingenuity of the feminine mind to 
conceal a secret which is her own, had in truth lost in- 
terest in the picture of Mrs. Kerr, which at first had so 
violently moved her. And although she had lived for 
years in the same country with her, and recently within 
the same city, she insisted upon the fact that if she had 
met her at all it was abroad; had stated that they had 
not met, and stated further that until her marriage with 
John Harrold she had never visited America. 

In the presence of this deduction, a chain that had 
seemed to link the others together had broken and fallen 
apart. 
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THB SURRENDER OP MR. WOODBURY 

HALSEY BLAND yielded gracefully to the inevi- 
table. He was sad, but resigned. .Harper Dean 
went over to the handsome offices of the Opposition to 
consult with him and Mr. Brussman upon the gratify- 
ing occasion of that gentleman's first appearance there. 
The hour was early, but the head of the Synagogue had 
lost no time, and Harper found him already in dkn- 
sultation with the editor. Until his own coming the 
meeting was informal, and Mr. Prigg was present. He 
was not there by invitation; it was his habit to drop in. 

Mr. Brussman was engaged in remarking that the mo- 
ment was one of the happiest of his life; not by rea- 
son of any victory which he had achieved — ^he scorned 
so to regard it, but because of its appeal to his business 
judgment; he had esteemed Mr. Bland for a time so 
long that his memory failed him, and he had held him 
in such favor, necessarily concealed (and here Mr. Wins- 
low, also of the party, had laughed wickedly and sar- 
donically), that he could not find words to express it. 
His deep regret was in the rumor as to the withdrawal 
of Miss Winslow — Sweetheart — ^from the stage in the 
very zenith of her prospects, but he was reconciled in a 
hope for her future that he — eh — er — did not feel at 
liberty now to mention. 

**Ah, Mr. Dean!" he exclaimed, the elevation of his 
fat hands almost as expressive as his face; **one of the 
joys of business is the good sense which dominates it 
in these intelligent and fortunate days. Mr. Bland and 
I have agreed on terms, and they only await your ap- 
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proval. The Re-flex will announce the association of 
our interests in its next issue." 

**You couldn't beat him/' said Mr. Prigg, gloomily, 
to Harper. **I had a feeling that I mistrusted from 
the beginning. Friends all. I hope there's an engage- 
ment for me?" 

"Sure, Billy," and Mr. Brussman regarded the come- 
dian complacently. ** We couldn't spare the funniest in- 
dividual in the business." 

** You managed to get along without me before," ob- 
served the little man. *'f'll feel safer when I see my 
contract. How about Lloyd ?" 

*'Mr. Winslow — the friend of your soul," murmured 
Mr. Brussman. He looked towards the actor, who sat 
in his immaculate morning suit nervously twirling his 
cane. 

Winslow lifted his head, showing just a suggestion of 
hii teeth under his well-trained mustache. 

**I trust you will not take me into consideration," he 
said. **I think I know, Billy, when I'm done," and he 
turned his eyes upon the man who regarded him as the 
greatest of chevaliers. **This arrangement was made 
without any consideration for me or any consultation 
with me — and I organized the Opposition, too. I want 
it completed that way." 

Halsey Bland glanced at him in silence. He had 
spoken with him prior to Harper's coming. 

**Dear me!" and Mr. Brussman's countenance ex- 
pressed both perplexity and regret, **and we had for- 
gotten our dear Lloyd entirely — his personal invest- 
ment being so large, too." 

Lloyd Winslow ground his teeth together, but said 
nothing. 

"No one shall suffer by this arrangement," said Har- 
per, quietly. 

"Why, no," said Mr. Brussman. "Its first motive 
is to make money for all." 

Winslow arose and sauntered carelessly out. He 
flushed under the glance from Harper, which he knew 
followed him, bitterly resentful of what he conceived to 
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be his broken prospects. He knew that he had small 
reason for influence with his sister, and he felt that, how- 
ever his prestige might have arisen under her pro- 
spective marriage, he would find it difficult to maintain 
his budding intimacy with her husband. He was also 
uneasy at the thought of John Harrold's intimacy with 
the Deans, and his fear grew. He now bitterly cursed 
the folly that had made lum presumptuous with the wife 
of one so powerful. Since the Opposition, which had 
promised him place and money, had fallen into the 
hands of his enemies, with Halsey Bland as a part of the 
arrangement, he was undone. Deep within his heart 
he was envious of Norma. He felt that she knew it, 
and that ultimately Harper wotild know it. He could 
not but resent the marvellous future of this girl, even 
though she was his sister, both in her professional suc- 
cess and her now brilliant life-prospects. It was be- 
cause she was his sister and he could have had some part 
in it, but he knew within himself how much he had 
forfeited all rights should his conduct become known. 
His vanity was wounded deeply in that, after all, he had 
not been of sufficient importance to make his protest 
available in this agreement with the Synagogue, and 
that it had been arranged outside of him. He believed 
that Bartholomew Dean was in some manner at the 
bottom of it, and he could not imagine the fact of that 
great man's consulting with him about anything; but 
he was offended, notwithstanding, and offended at Har- 
per. He was ignorant of the impelling motive, but he 
did not care; it was money, doubtless, and it sufficed 
that he had been slighted. All the while he was con- 
scious that his attitude was to his disadvantage, but he 
could not control himself. He knew that he lacked the 
strength to maintain a position of offended dignity with 
Harper Dean. He regretted that he had not the power 
to make him feel an influence with Norma — to threaten 
him with her resentment at his treatment. He choked 
with rage at his impotence here. 

Mingled with his wrath was his disappointment with 
Rose Woodbury. The change in the girl cut him to the 
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quick, and, now that his power over her was waning, 
his nature leaped to an appreciation of what he was 
losing. She was young, and appealed especially to his 
years ; she was beautiful, and appealed to his tastes and 
fancy; she was innocent, and had been easily swayed, 
marvelling at and admiring his picture to her of him- 
self. At one time he had hoped for a successful mar- 
riage — some widow of a departed brewer, or some lady 
aged to the verge of anxiety and glad to welcome the ir- 
resistible man he understood himself to be. But with his 
growing sense of selfishness this design had gone. Money 
he commanded readily enough, but he now knew that 
he could never look for power. However he might long 
to do so, he could never stand among those men who 
were daily shaping the business and destiny of the 
world ; he was trained sufficiently to feel wherein he dif- 
fered from them. He loved ease, pleasure, admiration, 
and beauty, and that beauty which Rose Woodbury 
expressed now inflamed him. He could marry her and 
take her to England, where his reputation as an actor 
was high. He cotdd coach her in his art, and together 
they would command an attention that would bring 
the world to their feet. This was the fancy that was 
now uppermost in his mind. The sole chance that had 
ever come to him of a power outside of his profession 
was in the Opposition which had been abandoned, and 
for that he cotdd hate as rich a man and even as rich a 
brother-in-law as Harper Dean. 

Under this sense of ill-usage the world looked jaundiced 
to him. His optimism remained, but its sense of confi- 
dence had weakened. He would go to England ; Norma 
might marry; and during his absence his good name 
would not suffer by any public scandal, no matter 
what might be discovered. If Mrs. Harrold, when her 
anger cooled, should speak against him, the judgment 
of those who heard would be suspended. Time would 
dtdl the force of her complaint against him, and in the 
future he might return to a new engagement, when local 
feeling was assuaged and Brussman and the Synagogue 
had come to need his genius. But he would take Rose 
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Woodbury with him; upon that he was resolved. He 
was yet in time if he moved swiftly, and he would move 
at once before the hatred of Woodbury and the in- 
fluence of the dark-faced intruder could further injure 
him. He was safe there — but Conners, the man who 
had rushed to the girl's assistance at the time of that 
cursed and humiliating accident — 

Again his anger choked him, and he stopped anxious- 
ly to peer through the window of the elevated train that 
bore him northward, vexed at its sluggish progress. 

He alighted at the station at One Hundred and Six- 
teenth Street, and, leaving the elevator, turned west to the 
thoroughfare that skirted the slope of Momingside Park. 
Before he reached Woodbury's house, along the white 
path at the base of the hill and within the green en- 
closure, he saw the girl of whom he thought. She was 
walking slowly, seemingly without purpose, her arms 
behind her, her golden hair a sheen in the morning sun. 
He quickened his steps, hurrying forward until he reach- 
ed her side. 

**Mr. Winslow!" she exclaimed, stopping in surprise, 
but greeting him with a smile. ** So early ?" 

**The hour is unusual," he replied, gratified at her 
manner. ** It gives me the pleasure of a walk with you 
here. I did not anticipate that." 

** You might have had it often," she laughed, "if you 
had thought to suggest it. I often come to the park. 
It is a morning habit." 

** Alone?" 

''Always." 

Overcome by the feeling that had stirred within him 
during the preceding hour, he went inmiediately to 
the subject on his mind. 

** Rose," he said, and she started at his manner, "what 
has ailed you of late?" 

"Ailed me ?" she faltered, half stopping to look at him. 

"Yes; what has been the matter with you? Have 
you ceased to think of me kindly?" 

"Indeed, no, Mr. Winslow," she answered. "Be- 
lieve me, I have not changed in that respect," 
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** Changed/' he repeated, anxiously. **I don't like 
that word, Rose. Changed — ^it means something. How 
have you changed?" 

**I shall always feel for you kindly, Mr. Winslow," 
she said again. 

** Thank you, my dear girl," he responded, quickly. 
**I could never believe that you would be untrue to 
your first and dearest friend. Shall we not sit down ? 
Here is a seat." 

**No," she said, shrinking away from the iron bench 
to which he pointed. **I don't wish to sit down. I 
must return home shortly." 

**Very well," he continued, *'I shall go with you." 

** Surely, if you wish it," she replied. 

**It is better here, though," he urged. **I came up, 
Rose, to see you especially. I am going away." 

** Indeed! I am very sorry." 

She glanced at him in frank inquiry, but her eyes 
fell away before the expression of his face. He made 
a quick, involuntary movement with his hand. 

* You don't say that as if you felt it very deeply," he 
observed, in a pained voice. ** By Heaven! were you to 
go away from me. Rose, I believe I should die. Rose, 
dear, you must go with me." 

**0h!" she cried, stepping back, both hands behind 
her again as she looked at him with frightened sur- 
prise. **Go with you, do you say, Mr. Winslow?" 

** Certainly. You have always led me to suppose that 
you would go with me when I liked. I love you, my 
darling girl, my sweet Rose. The time has come when 
you must be my wife. I will take you to beautiful 
England' — ^to London; I will take you to its theatres, 
its wonders, and all those delights of a city, strange to 
you. I will take you to the Continent, of which I have 
told you — ^to Paris, Rome, and beautiful Venice. You 
know, my darling, you were always to go." 

For an instant her face expressed terror, the terror 
of a child surprised and shocked, but hesitating at some 
ring of truth in his words which took for granted a prom- 
ise made by her. She shrank away from him, still hold- 
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ing back her hands. She averted her gaze, and stood, 
digging the toe of her dainty shoe in the turf which 
lined the walk. 

**Yes, my darling," he continued, eagerly. **You 
will tell your grandfather immediately, or I will tell 
him. Never fear but that he will be pleased and happy." 

**He will not be pleased and happy," she repUed, 
slowly. **You know that, Mr. Winslow." 

**I know that I can manage it, my darling girl," he 
answered, delighted and reassured at something in her 
manner with which he was famiUar. **I promise to 
arrange it all." 

** He loves me, poor grandfather," she murmured, half 
to herself. "And I am to be rich, he says. He will have 
much money, he has told me. His invention, his pat- 
ents are for me." 

**Why do you mention that?" he asked, knowing 
within his heart how much he cared and how often he 
had thought of it. " Does my darling suppose that such 
a thought weighs with me? I have enough for us, 
sweet girl — enough for years of luxury ; and then, per- 
haps, we can work together. You are beautiful, my 
darling child ; and you have talent, too. I will instruct 
you, and you shall be my Juliet, my Pauline, my Rosa- 
lind, my Galatea. I will teach you how to bring Lon- 
don to your feet. You will let me do so, my darling. 
Leave your grandfather to me." 

She regarded him now fairly, a sudden strength and 
resolution coming to her. 

**I didn't mean to be unkind, Mr. Winslow. I spoke 
of my grandfather's promise only to remember his 
words, since you spoke his name at such a time. I will 
not go with you. I do not wish to go." 

**Rose!" he exclaimed, his excitement too great for 
an appeal to his art. **Do you mean to break my 
heart ? Do you mean to play me false ?" 

''False!" she cried, "I will play no one false, Mr. 
Winslow. I never promised you." 

** You did!" he exclaimed, passionately, his face flush- 
ing. **By Heaven, you did! Fifty times." 
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**I never did/* she stated, firmly. 

"But you meant me to believe it, Rose,'* he pleaded. 
*'I have had this promise from your eyes, your manner; 
and that consent has sustained my life. Will you break 
my heart? Will you have me kill myself? I will do 
it — yes, and without delay. Would you betray to 
death your best and dearest friend?" 

**No. Mr. Winslow,*' she replied, quietly. *'A man 
who wotild not die with the girl he professes to love 
will never kill himself because of her.** 

He stopped short. 

**Rose,** he stammered. **By Heaven — Rose, my 
darling! This is cruel. Who told you to say that?** 

*'I will never marry you, Mr. Winslow,** she went on. 
**I ought not to marry you. I know it now.** 

He tore at his collar, bafHed and dismayed. 

**You shall not cast me off,** he said. **I will not 
permit it.** 

She shook her head. Now that she had spoken she 
was no longer frightened. The action was almost girl- 
ish ; even her innocence was but half awake. 

He walked along beside her, puzzled and confused. 
He could not believe that he had lost the power to 
charm a girl of such simplicity. Her allusion was sig- 
nificant, however. Conners, the man who had surrender- 
ed with such meekness the public credit for the rescue 
at the garden, must have sought here to even the ac- 
count. Yes, it was he who had poisoned her mind. 

Before her door she stopped. 

**Are you coming in, Mr. Winslow?** 

"Certainly I am coming in,** he answered. "Rose, I 
cannot accept your refusal. I have loved you too de- 
votedly and long. You were cruel, just now, my darling. 
I feel your reproach, but you have misjudged me. You 
must marry me. Your grandfather's interests demand 
it; and I will make you what no other man can make 
you. Your life shall be a constant joy.** 

He was trying his art now, but her truthfulness an- 
swered him. 

"I know nothing of my grandfather's interests,** she 
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answered, **but I don't misunderstand you, nor have I 
misjudged you. It is you who have misjudged me — yes, 
almost misled me; and I know so little and have seen so 
little of the world/' 

He choked back his rage. 

*'Some one has been instructing you,** he said, be- 
tween his teeth; **and some one shall answer for it.'* 

**I trust not — ^for instructing me, if it were true," she 
repUed. ** I have been flattered by what you have said 
to me ; I have been lonely and ignorant. But I know 
that I do not love you, have never loved you as you 
wish me to think — and I do not see why you should so 
love me. You are old enough to be my father, Mr. 
Winslow." 

He had lost, and he knew it. Her simple speech 
made further words from him a waste of time. But 
he was blind with wrath. 

** Every one," he said — **all are against me. I know 
who told you that — ^the black-faced hypocrite who has 
been sneaking here daily.** 

She went red and pale. 

** Good -morning, sir," she said. ** You had better not 
come in, Mr. Winslow." 

They had reached her door, and he stopped her with 
his arm, barring the entrance, as she sought to make 
her way up the steps. She put aside his hand, and then 
he caught her arm and held her. 

*'Not so fast, my girl. I must see your grandfather; 
and if he harbors this man further he shall pay for it." 
' She sought to free herself, angry but not frightened. 

"You may go," she said. **How dare you speak so 
of a man who took me from death when you were too 
cowardly to aid me? Let me go." 

He released her. There was a sudden noise; the 
door above them opened, and Conners and Woodbury 
appeared. They were not aware of the scene that had 
just occurred. Conners was evidently taking his de- 
parture. But he was quick to notice the disturbed ap- 
pearance of the two, his keen eyes searching their 
flushed countenances. 
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\' "Good-morning, Mr. Winslow," he said. 

"i Rose Woodbury said nothing. She shrank away from 

{ them, and as Conners stepped aside to let her pass she 
fled quickly into the house and along the hall. 

Winslow looked after her. 
i **l want a word with you, Woodbury," he said, 

gasping, as his breath came short, his face grown a deep- 
1 er crimson at the sight of Conners. 

Woodbury responded by a look as dark as his own. 

** Where do you want it?" he asked, defiantly. 
•'Here?" 

*'We*ll have it in the public streets, if you wish it," 
answered Winslow. **You*d best go in, though. And 
you may take your friend along." 

Woodbury retreated into the hall, and Conners pushed 
beyond him. Winslow followed, and they entered the 
little parlor together. 

Woodbury sat down, drawing his chair to the table 
and gripping its rim with his hand, his familiar habit. 
Conners seated himself also, but Winslow kept upon his 
feet. 

**My business is brief," he said, still struggling with 
the passion that moved him. **I have come to an- 
nounce that I am going to leave this country." 

** Is that all ?" answered Woodbury, with a deep sneer. 
'* Well, I believe it's your custom to travel." 

**Yes, sir," replied Winslow. **But before I leave a 
place I pay my debts there, and I owe something here. 
You have failed to protect my interests, Mr. Woodbury. 
You know what I mean," he continued, as his eyes 
glistened. **I have suffered greatly, and everybody is 
against me. I am going to make things even with you." 

Woodbury made no reply. He leaned forward sHght- 
ly, his hand still gripping the table. 

** You know where you have betrayed me," continued 
Winslow. **I never came here for love of you, as you 
know. I protected you on the theory that you would 
be grateful. I shall do so no longer." 

"Damn you!" said Woodbury, his brows together. 
**A man gets tired, doesn't he?" 
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**Does Mr. Conners know that you are an escaped 
convict?" cried Winslow, his rage tearing him to tatters. 
"Does he know that you were convicted of murder in 
Australia, and sentenced to death?" 

**Damn you!** said Woodbury again. **A man gets 
tired, doesn't he?*' 

** Does he know that your name isn't Woodbury — ^that 
you are a convict, Stephen Locke? That your death 
sentence was commuted to imprisonment for life, and 
that you should now be wearing a ball and chain ? Why, 
sir,'* and he turned to Conners, **this man, posing as a 
great inventor, is a fugitive from English justice.*' 

**Is your conscience easier now?" asked Woodbury. 

"No, sir," answered Winslow. **I will satisfy it only 
when I have informed the authorities. You have feared 
that, haven't you?" 

" Damn you!" repeated Woodbury. ** But a man gets 
tired, doesn't he?" 

"I'm tired," said Winslow, his voice falling. "I'm 
tired of having everybody play me false. But I'll in- 
form the authorities as to one Woodbury, or Locke, 
before I sail." 

"No," said Conners, rising from his seat. 

Winslow whirled about, but stopped before the squared 
shoulders of the man bejfore him. 

"Don't do it," said Conners, quietly. "I have some 
business with Mr. Woodbury, which I do not wish in- 
terrupted. Lower your hands, sir, and don't seek to 
act with me. I happen to have little respect for your 
prowess or your courage, while you have evidence to 
the effect that I am not easily afraid. If I should fancy 
to wring your neck, there is no one present to interfere." 

"Wring it," said Woodbury. 

" Who are you ? What do you mean ?" asked Winslow, 
falling back. 

"I am a person whom you don't know very well, 
Mr. Winslow. But I happen to know you, thoroughly. 
I have more influence with the authorities than you, 
and, take my word for it, the less you have to do with 
them the better." 
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**Is that a threat?** asked Winslow. 

** That's a threat, sir," answered Conners — *'a threat 
direct. Go quietly about your business, and let Mr. 
Woodbury alone.*' 

**Do you mean to protect a murderer?** asked Wins- 
low. 

** You have done so, if Mr. Woodbury be a murderer — 
you have done so for a long period of time. If inter- 
ests which seek Mr. Woodbury's invention are affronted, 
they are powerful enough to end any career of useful- 
ness for you, Mr. Winslow.** 

**His invention!** cried Winslow, scornfully. **0f 
what value is a patent sought under a false name?** 

'*One name will serve as well as any, if it is undis- 
turbed,'* answered Conners. "Kindly leave that to us. 
Don*t seek any publicity just now, Mr. Winslow. I 
happen to know that you can't stand it. No country 
that speaks the English tongue will be a good abiding- 
place for you, Mr. Winslow, if I tell what I know of 
you. And backed by the interests which desire Mr. 
Woodbury*s patent, you would have a hard time any- 
where. Besides, you would only speak in vain as to 
Stephen Locke. The conditions upon which those in- 
terests will acquire those patents may be to secure his 
freedom** — and here he looked at Woodbury — **by prov- 
ing that he is innocent, having committed no murder 
at all.** 

**Damn you!** said Woodbury. **Do you hear that, 
Winslow? A man gets tired, doesn't he?" 

He kept his seat, his hand still gripping the edge of 
the table. 

Winslow, his passion stayed, was thinking rapidly. 
The man who had spoken carried some authority of 
which he did not know. He recalled the scene at the 
garden, the report in the papers upon the day follow- 
ing, wherein the credit had been so lightly diverted to 
himself; of Conners' visit to him, his demeanor, and his 
present readiness of speech. Yes, he understood; this 
man was an ofi&cer, a detective, high in the pay of Wall 
Street, and as dangerous as a deadly serpent to an actor 
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who feared the press. He served Bartholomew Dean, 
and he might serve Harrold ; his threat — 

Winslow trembled. 

**A11 right," he said, sullenly. **I am content to let 
the matter rest.** 

*'Don*t go yet, Winslow,** said Woodbury. 

He sought to rise, but Conners touched him on the 
shoulder with a restraining hand. 

** Good-day,** said Winslow, sullenly. 

Conners did not answer, but, as Winslow left the room, 
followed him to the hall. The actor sought to pause at 
the threshold, but the demeanor of Conners urged him 
forward. He pulled his hat over his brow and plunged 
down the steps as the door shut behind him. Conners 
returned to the parlor. 

Woodbury was sitting motionless where he had left 
him. 

**Is that true — what he said about my application 
being invalid?** he asked. 

** Since your name is Locke and not Woodbury, the 
application is defective. But I stated truly that it may 
be prosecuted under the name in which it was applied.** 

"But there's the interference.** 

**That can probably be arranged," answered Conners; 
**that is, if you deal with Bartholomew Dean.** 

**It beats me,** said Woodbury, vacantly. **I thank 
you for what you said about my innocence, although I 
don*t know how you know. It don*t weigh with me, 
though, since I have known it all the time. I wouldn't 
sell my patent to save my life, or yours, if the applica- 
tion were a good one. But Tm beaten — ^beaten.** 

"You are not yet beaten, Mr. Woodbury,** said Con- 
ners. 

**I*m done for,** repeated Woodbury, still gripping the 
table and gazing at the floor. "That villain has said 
enough. Whether you speak or not, you know the 
truth, and that is sufficient for me. Winslow has done 
forme. He has robbed my little Rose, and he has made 
it impossible for me to win the honors to which I am 
entitled.** 
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**You have not lost wholly, Mr. Woodbury,*' said 
Conners. 

** What do you know of me ?** asked the inventor, look- 
ing at him curiously. 

**Not as much as I desire to know,'* answered Con- 
ners. **Not as much as it is necessary for me to know. 
I was in Australia a few years ago. I was making a 
tour of the world, as a youth. I came across some of the 
matters relating to your case, because it was mentioned 
in the public prints, and the facts appealed to me. It 
is only recently that I have come to think of you again, 
and to believe you innocent.*' 

**Sit down,'* said Woodbury. '*! am not ungrateful. 
While you can*t save me, you have done me a service 
in what you did for my little Rose ; and you have rid me 
of that villain. I do not mistake you, Mr. Conners; I 
think I know an honest man when I see him. Sit down, 
and I will tell you all." 

** First,** said Conners, **what does Winslow' know?*' 

"He knows nothing," replied Woodbury, scornfully, 
"except what he has told you; and as to that, he only 
knows the fact. He was in Australia, as an actor, and 
I came in contact with him there.** 

"What does he know of Mrs. Harrold?** 

"He knows what I told him: that she is a false and 
cruel woman, responsible for all the misery that has 
come to me. I didn*t know that she was here until 
lately. It was when I found that she was here and 
that he was on familiar tenns with her that I suspected 
him. He didn*t tell me that. It was then that I be- 
gan to hate and fear him.** 

"He didn't know it himself, I fancy,** said Conners. 
" It was your conduct that revealed to him that she was 
the woman of whom you had spoken. Perhaps you 
may come to know wherein you have misjudged her, 
but you can speak first. Go on.** 

Woodbury hesitated for a moment, and then began 
his story as Conners listened intently. It was two 
hours before the recital was finished. At the end Con- 
ners rose impressed and silent. 
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** Wait," said Woodbury, after a moment of hesitation. 
"Where do you go?" 

''To my quarters," answered Conners. **Have you 
anything further?" 

* No ; but I have business down-town. We may go in 
company for a part of the way." 

Conners assented, and they emerged from the house 
together, walking slowly towards the elevated station. 
Both were under the influence of the last two hours, 
Woodbury sobered by his story, which had brought each 
detail of past events afresh to his memory, and Conners 
deliberate under the knowledge of what it meant. They 
took the train south, and at Twenty-third Street they 
parted. Conners alighted, while Woodbury went to 
the Rector Street station. He did not go to his office, 
but, proceeding down Wall Street, he appeared at that 
of Bartholomew Dean. Of this or any purpose he had 
in view he had intimated nothing to his recent com- 
panion. 

The financier was just closing his business day, his 
carriage below, at the moment of Woodbury's arrival; 
but he stopped, interested and curious, when told that 
the inventor was without. He resumed the seat which 
he had vacated at his desk. 

" Show him in," he said. " I will wait to see him." 

Woodbury entered, sullen but deliberate. 

** Good-day to you, Mr. Woodbury," said Bartholomew 
Dean. **Have a chair, sir." 

But Woodbury did not sit. He approached the desk 
of the financier, standing directly opposite him. 

**Mr. Dean," he said, **I have conveyed the patent 
applications for my inventions for the treatment of iron 
ores to a corporation, as perhaps you know. If I assign 
to you the stock interest I hold, which carries my in- 
terest in the applications, will you, as a consideration, 
undertake to acqtiire the interest held by my associates, 
one of whom is Mr. Peele ?" 

"Will I?" exclaimed Bartholomew Dean, with more 
eagerness than he was wont to betray. "Yes, sir. I 
will undertake to deal with Mr. Peele." 
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"And will you contract to pay a ten per cent, royalty 
on the output of each machine to me or to my heirs, 
together with some definite sum now.*' 

*'Yes, sir,*' answered Bartholomew Dean, bringing 
down his heavy hand by way of emphasis, ''holding 
myself in readiness to buy your royalty interest at any 
time for a sum sufficient to enrich you to the end of 
your days. Granted, only, that the initial sum is within 
reason." 

" 1*11 do it," said Woodbury, and he named the sum he 
desired at once. 

Bartholomew Dean, the man of few words, the man 
of comprehensive mind, did not stop to speculate as to 
the motive which had brought this man to him. It was 
sufficient that he was there. 

**Sit down, Mr. Woodbury," he said, touching a bell 
to summon Bentham. ** I will send at once to Harrold's 
office for a man to draw the contracts." 

Woodbury now seated himself, his head sunk on 
his breast. He was motionless during the busy pro- 
ceedings which followed, listening mechanically to the 
reading of the papers when they had been prepared. 
Signing them, he took the check tendered him for the 
preliminary payment, and, scarcely mindful of Bar- 
tholomew Dean's bluff congratulations upon his having 
done a wise thing, he went away. 
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THE LAST APPEARANCE OP MR. WINSLOW 

THE data of LeDroit Conners were complete; he had 
only to arrange them in further order, marvelling at 
what he knew. Even to a man of his acumen and re- 
sourcefulness, however, the task which remained to him 
was not yet clear. It was a prosaic time for romance 
and secrets. The commercial age, with its telegraph, 
its means of communication, and those practical habits 
which ignored or laughed at the unusual or mysterious, 
had come out of the fantastic day of story. But he 
thought deeply of how little himian nature had changed 
with the times, and how passion, pride, and prejudice 
yet subjected even the best of its exemplars to those in- 
fluences which had moved it, since man and woman had 
first loved and hated. What should he do with the 
secret he had discovered, and with those embittered and 
irreconcilable people to whom it related ? He was glad 
now that Mrs. Harrold had not allowed him to speak. 
Much that he could not have told her then he could 
tell her now. 

Thus pondering, he left his studio in the early morn- 
ing and went to the home of Woodbury. He desired, 
as of late he had come constantly to desire, to see Rose. 
At the door she met him. Her face bore evidences of • 
grief and confusion, and tears yet lingered in her eyes. 

"Oh, Mr. Conners!** she cried, in a tone of glad relief. 
'*My poor grandfather — ! I was but this moment pre- 
paring to send you a message. I didn't know where else 
I could look." 

*'I am glad you thought to look to me," he said. 
"What is it?" 
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*' Indeed/* she said, *'I don't know. Go to him. 
Really, I am frightened and distressed so that I have 
hardly any mind myself.'* 

"Is he ill?" 

**He walked the floor all during the night, the door 
bolted, and wouldn't see me. This morning he speaks 
of going away to England, telling me now to make 
ready, and now that I am to remain. I am at a loss 
what to do; and he will not have a doctor. I would 
have sent Harriet, the girl, for one, but he was angry." 

Her tears broke out afresh ; but her relief in his pres- 
ence was so apparent that the dark face of Conners 
flushed. 

*' He is there,!* she continued, indicating with her hand, 
but hanging back, as though already she had borne 
enough. **Go to him." 

Conners opened the door from the hall and entered 
the parlor. 

Woodbury sat at the table, his hair dishevelled and 
his eyes bloodshot. He rose as Conners appeared. 

** Good -morning, Mr. Woodbury," said Conners, 
soothingly. **I beg your pardon — ^but are you ill? 
You have greatly frightened your granddaughter." 

"Oh no," and Woodbury smiled vacantly. "Rose 
is cared for, God bless her! The child is well, Mr. Con- 
ners — quite well." 

Conners sought to take his arm, but Woodbury re- 
pulsed him. 

"No," he exclaimed, violently. **Have you forgot- 
ten, Conners ? He killed him — killed him like a chicken. 
He took him by the throat — so," and Woodbury extend- 
ed his gaunt and hairy hands, pressing them together. 
"Then he bore him down, choking the boy's cries back 
in his head, while I tugged at him in vain. He kept his 
grip, though I tried to beat him off. When he was dead 
the wretch turned on me — on me — and I knew no more." 

"There — you have told me," said Conners, gently, 
his face grave. "I fear you are not well, my friend. 
You need rest. Let me help you to your room, Mr. 
Woodbury." 
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**No/* cried Woodbury, again putting aside his touch. 
*'He killed him, I tell you — like a chicken. He put his 
hands — so," and again he gripped his bony fingers to- 
gether. ** He had his knee upon his chest, crushing it. 
I told you." 

**Yes," answered Conners. "You told me. You 
must come with me, Mr. Woodbury." 

Rose now entered, fearfully. 

**Poor grandfather!" she murmured, laying her hand 
upon his. **He is ill, Mr. Conners." 

** I am not," said Woodbury. " I have cared for you, 
my child. She has the check, Conners. I endorsed it, 
and she has it. I have money — ^money until I need no 
more. Winslow can't steal that — he can't rob me or 
my child now." 

**Come," said Conners, his manner grave still, but 
changed. "Come with me, Mr. Woodbury." 

"No," said Woodbury, again putting aside his hand, 
but this time quietly. "You are right, Mr. Conners. 
I feel that I am quite ill. It isn't rest I need, but air. 
The house is stifling." 

Rose flew to the window, her hand on the sash. 

"Come back, my child>" said Woodbury, with a 
laugh. "Come to me." 

She returned obediently, regarding him with anxious 
eyes. 

"Dear one," said Woodbury, drawing her to him. 
"She is a good child, Mr. Conners." 

"I am concerned about you, Mr. Woodbury," said 
Conners, as he noted the girl's continued agitation. 
"Let me insist that you lie down." 

Woodbury laughed again. 

"You needn't be," he answered. " I am well enough. 
I am going out for a time — ^for a walk through the park. 
That will be sufficient — quite sufficient." 

" Come," said Conners, with a motion towards the door. 

" No," said Woodbury, drawing back. " Remain here 
with Rose. When I return I will rest." 

"Dear grandfather!" cried the girl. "May I go with 
you? Do you really wish to go alone?" 
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**I will go alone," he answered, his manner changed. 
"You are a good child — ^none better, Mr. Conners/* 

He drew her to him, kissing her fondly, and, turning, 
hastily left the room. 

**Let him go," said the girl, as the street door slam- 
med and Conners moved as though to follow him. 
"He will return, better, I am sure. He often walks 
in the park alone, and is qtiieted and refreshed." 

Conners paused in a rare moment of irresolution; 
then he spoke quickly. 

"Get your tlungs," he said. 

"He is best alone," said the girl. 

"Not for that — ^you are to go with me." 

She looked at him wonderingly. She remembered 
the words of Winslow and paused. 

"Where?" 

"Trust me," he said. "Pray do." 

Her head fell under his glance. She did not look at 
him again as she hurried from the room. In a moment 
she had returned with her hat and cloak. 

"I am ready," she said. "I trust you; but where do 
we go, Mr. Conners?" 

"To Mrs. Kerr's — ^you remember?" 

"Of course," and she now held back. "Is grand- 
father to be very ill? He will need me, I fear, Mr. 
Conners." 

" I will look after him," he answered. " Do not fear." 

She walked by his side until they reached the entrance 
to the park, where they took a passing carriage. Rose 
glanced along the slopes, but the form of her grandfather 
was not visible. 

"What will Mrs. Kerr say? And why do we go 
there?" 

"I don't know," replied Conners, seriously; "but she 
will welcome you." 

"Why do I go there?" persisted the girl. "She will 
think it strange, Mr. Conners, unless you have, for some 
reason, prepared her to expect me." 

"She will be glad to welcome you," said Conners. 
"She is an extraordinary woman." 
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** Yes/' she returned, **but I am an ordinary girl, and 
she scarcely knows me. I don't doubt her kindness 
or her heart, but I am strangely frightened, Mr. Con- 
ners, about grandfather's illness. When I recall last 
night, however, I feel that I could go anywhere,*' and 
she buried her face in her hands. 

"No," he answered, gently, and in a voice that made 
her look up. **As I remember your face in the pit on 
the night of our first meeting, I am certain that you are 
not an ordinary girl." 

Her countenance changed. 

"When I remember that night," she said, quietly, 
** I remember also that I should always trust you wholly. 
Take me where you will, Mr. Conners." 

When they sJighted before the great mansion on 
Fifth Avenue, Conners did not dismiss the carriage. 
Telling the man to wait, he assisted Rose up the steps. 

"If Mrs. Kerr is at home, say that Mr. Conners and 
Miss Woodbury are here," he instructed the servant at 
the door. "Ask her to step down at once." 

The man ushered them into the drawing-room. 

"She is at home, sir," he said, respectfully. 

"Present my excuses," said Conners, "but say that 
I am in haste." 

The man left them, and Rose looked about the great 
apartment with strange eyes. 

" Isn't it beautiful .?" she whispered. " I never dream- 
ed of a room so fine." 

For the first time during the morning Conners smiled. 

"You Uke it?" 

"It is heavenly," she gasped. 

There was a rustle without as Mrs. Kerr hurried down 
the stairs. 

"Well!" she cried, stopping with hands uplifted. 
"That fool said a young lady was here, but I just 
couldn't believe him. Bless my soul, child, how are you ?" 

She pushed the girl to the sofa, from which she had 
arisen, kissing her heartily. 

"She has been admiring your drawing-room, Mrs. 
Kerr.'* said Conners. 
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"Bless the child!" said Mrs. Kerr, kissing her again. 
** I told her to come here, and come often. Why *ain*t 
you been, child?** 

**I have never gone anywhere,'* answered Rose, with 
a timid look about her. "My poor grandfather is 
strangely ill to-day, and Mr. Conners brought me. I 
hope you are glad to see me.** 

**Glad to see her! Listen to that, Mr. Conners. 
Glad to see her! and the sight of her a cure for old eyes. 
What's the matter with your grandfather, dear?** 

**Mrs. Kerr,** said Conners, gravely, *'may I see you 
alone for a moment? Miss Woodbury will excuse us.** 

Mrs. Kerr rose instantly, regarding him with sudden 
curiosity. 

**0f course you may. What is it? The old man'* — 
and here she looked at Rose with eyes of sympathy — 
**the old man ain*t dangerous, I hope?** 

**No — ^wait here. Miss Woodbury,** said Conners. '*1 
shall not be long.*' 

Still wondering, Mrs. Kerr led the way to a chamber 
at the rear. 

Rose waited patiently, gazing with renewed interest 
about the richly furnished room, more beautiful in its 
gaudy finishing than anything her fancy had ever pict- 
ured; going now to the window to look out on the broad 
Avenue, along which the morning eqtiipages were throng- 
ing gayly; standing Hstlessly within the curtains, drum- 
ming with her fingers upon the great sheet of glass, feel- 
ing the repose of her surroundings, and wearied by the 
remembrance of the preceding night. She did not hear 
the excited exclamations, the protestations of surprise 
and wonder, the singular and unusual tumult in the 
chamber which held Mrs. Kerr and her guest. For an 
hour she was alone. When her friends returned, Mrs. 
Kerr was weeping. 

Rose turned to greet them, astonished at the rush 
with which the strange lady seized her, bewildered to 
find herself clasped in nervous and trembling arms. 

"Oh, the child! the child !^* burst from the lips of this 
unusual woman. *'Go away, Mr. Conners — stand back, 
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young man!" and she threw off the admonitory touch 
which he laid upon her. ** Ahl blessed Heavens! Will 
you look at her now!** 

Overwhelmed by this unexpected and singular eager- 
ness, Rose turned her amazed and half -frightened glance 
upon Conners. Again Mrs. Kerr embraced her, cover- 
ing her face with kisses. 

** Remember, Mrs. Kerr,** said Conners, in a low voice. 

** Remember!** was the excited reply, as Rose found 
herself once more in the nervous arms. "Hear him, 
child! Don*t I love you, my darUng? Ain*t you mine 
— ^mine?** 

** Indeed,** said Rose, her tears breaking out afresh 
as her hands lay in the jewelled clasp of Mrs. Kerr — 
** indeed, I am grateful, madam.** 

** Madam! Will you Usten, Mr. Conners? Lord, 
child! since your gran*ther is ill,** and she glanced at 
Conners, *'I*11 take keer of you.** 

** Remain for a time with Mrs. Kerr, Miss Wood- 
bury,** said Conners to the bewildered girl. **I will see 
to Mr. Woodbury.** 

**For a time — ** interrupted the impetuous lady. 

Conners lifted his hand. 

**I will go now to Mrs. Harrold,** he said. 

''ToMrs. Har— ** 

Mrs. Kerr started violently. 

**It is with you, Mrs. Kerr,** he said. **I will prevail 
upon her to come. It is here that you should see her — 
and with Miss Woodbury.** 

**Yes,** said Mrs. Kerr, now rising and standing be- 
side the girl, still holding her hands. 

** If you will permit me to suggest, I — ** 

**You needn't,** broke in the old lady, almost fierce- 
ly. "Don*t I know my own? Ain*t I a woman who 
was the wife of Christopher Kerr, who feared nothin*, 
as I fear nothin*? God bless you, young man; but 
I don*t need no more advice. You just fetch her 
here.** 

"I shall return in due season, Miss Woodbury," he 
said, bending over Rose, as she sat still on the sofa. 
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**Be brave and strong, whatever happens. Mrs. Ken- 
has every reason to love you.** 

*'I thank you, and also Mrs. Kerr,'* said the girl. **I 
don*t understand, but I will be brave. Are you going 
to my grandfather?*' 

**Yes,*' said Conners. '* Trust me to bring you word 
of him." 

** Heaven grant that he is better," said the girl. 

They followed him to the door, standing on the 
steps. Mrs. Kerr clung to her charge as though loath 
to let her an instant from her embrace. 

** Good-bye, Mr. Conners," said the giri. 

He waved a reassuring hand, accompanying the gest- 
ure with a smile. 

"Good-bye," he answered. 

He descended to the carriage, directing the driver to 
the apartments of Norma Winslow. His own heart, 
which usually expressed no emotion, throbbed almost 
painfully as it kept time with the pulsations of the 
vehicle. 

The ride was short, and scarcely waiting until the 
wheels had ground against the curb, he sprang from the 
carriage. The man on the box had served him fre- 
quently, and needed no further admonition; he waited. 

Entering the rotunda of the building, Conners inquired 
for Mrs. Harrold, not waiting to despatch his card. Ho 
was impatient at the delay as the clerk at the tele- 
phone summoned her room. She was within. Norma's 
maid came down in the elevator to conduct him, a 
sign that he was an expected and welcome visitor. 

He was scarcely seated when Mrs. Harrold entered 
the room. His own gravity was a match for hers, as 
he rose to greet her, although he saw that she regarded 
him curiously. He was under the burden of his knowl- 
edge regarding her and the responsibility he had ,as- 
sumed. To her apparently he came from her husband, 
in pursuance of their words when they had parted 
last. She gave him her hand in silence, and they sat 
down together. 

He went immediately to the purport of his call. 
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"I am going to ask you, Mrs. Harrold/* he said, **to 
visit without delay Mrs. Kerr, the lady whose portrait 
you saw at my studio, and of whom you made inquiry 
at our last interview. You remember.?" 

"Certainly," she replied. 

**I have here her address, having just come from 
there. I have said to her that I should request you to 
call." 

She took the card on which he had written the 
number of the house, her brow drawn and puzzled. 

**I have become so accustomed to strange things, Mr. 
Conners," she replied, **that I ought not to be greatly 
surprised. I cannot understand the reason for this 
singular request, nor the reason for your obvious ear- 
nestness. But you certainly have a reason?" 

"I have, most assuredly," he said. **I would tell 
you if I dared." 

She put her hand to her heart, looking at him with a 
frightened expression in her face. 

'*Does this — in some manner — relate to me?" 

*'I think so." 

" Is my husband there ?" 

''No." 

** Does he know of this ?" 

"No." 

"Then," she said, looking at him in wonder, "what 
can I say to this lady ? How can I excuse my presence 
there, and what will she say to me?" 

"She will speak, and she will say that which it is 
necessary for you to hear, Mrs. Harrold," he repUed, 
earnestly. " I am going to beg you to summon all your 
fortitude and courage." 

She regarded him with terror in her eyes. 

"Will you go with me?" 

"No," he answered. "It is best that you go alone." 

"I will not do so strange a thing," she said, almost 
angrily. "This mystery, Mr. Conners, is something that 
frightens me. If you were not in a manner related to 
my husband — " 

Conners lifted his hand. 
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"Pardon me, Mrs. Harrold; but you are yourself a 
mystery — ^if it were not so, and you did not know it, I 
might speak differently. But since you forbade me 
once; since you, yourself, cannot explain the agitation 
which you experienced at the sight of Mrs. Kerr's por- 
trait, and since she can — " 

*'She can!** cried Mrs. Harrold. 

**She will do so,** returned Conners, quietly, "and 
she expects you. If you were a woman of less courage, 
Mrs. Harrold, I would tempt your anger and speak my- 
self. I would act differently, except that I thought 
this would bring relief, and much relief, to all who are 
interested in you.** 

"Oh!** and she put her hand again to her heart. 
" This does not relate.to my husband .?** 

"Believe me, no; unless it be indirectly, touching him 
only as you may have it so. Go, dear madam,** he 
continued; "go at once. You have certainly the desire 
to deal with any matter, however obscure, which may 
have to do with yourself or with your future. Go, I 
beg of you. It can do no harm, and nothing can arise 
which you cannot care for. Why should something so 
arise ? And if, following your visit, you should desire to 
see me — and see your — see Mr. Harrold — ^you will keep 
your promise and send to me?** 

She grew white, looking at his dark face with growing 
wonder, impressed by the feeling which evidently 
moved him. 

"I will go,** she said. 

"I thank you,** and Conners rose. "And I pray 
Heaven that you may have cause to thank me.** 

"I will go,*' she said. 

"If,** continued Conners, "I am thereafter to see you, 
send me word. I will come alone.** 

"Alone, of course,** she answered. 

"Alone,** he said, "unless you instruct me otherwise.** 

She did not answer, but sat gazing at him fixedly, as 
one fascinated. She did not move or answer his words 
of farewell as he left the room. 

Qnce more he entered the carriage, directing the 
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driver to the dock of the English steamer, which he 
knew sailed at noon. He looked at his watch with a 
frown as he noted the hour. 

"Make hastel" he cried through the window, as the 
driver urged his horse along the smooth asphalt of Fifth 
Avenue and swung about into the congested thorough- 
fares of the West Side. "Hurry!** he cried again, as 
they sped among the drays and wagons that littered 
West Street. 

The man plied his whip, and the vehicle rocked upon 
two wheels. Oaths followed them from offended team- 
sters who drew their loads aside, and the casual police- 
men called angry warnings. But the driver knew his 
fare. 

"We have made it!" he shouted, as he pulled his 
horse back on its haunches, and Conners dashed open 
the door. "She's here yet." 

But the great vessel had already loosed her moorings 
as Conners ran into the sheltered surface of the wharf. 
The passengers were waving handkerchiefs from the 
upper deck to the waiting throng below. 

He stopped breathlessly beside the lowered gangway, 
having pushed himself to the front. A wide gap of 
water intervened between the heavy dock beams and 
the ship's black sides. Eagerly he scanned the row of 
faces growing smaller in the distance, and then his 
heart sank for an instant as he remembered his pledge 
to the girl. He had reasoned rightly, for at the rail he 
noted the bowed and haggard figure of the inventor, 
glowering at the cheering crowd. Giving relief to his 
chagrin in a suppressed exclamation, he looked again 
to where the gaunt form leaned forward, the slouch hat 
pulled low over the bloodshot eyes. He was not mis- 
taken; it was Woodbury. 

Conners stood motioriess until a voice accosted him. 

"Hello, Mr. Conners! Friends all. Did you see 
Lloyd?" 

"No, Mr. Prigg," he replied, turning to answer the 
little man, whom he knew. "Is he here?" 

"He'$ aboard," said Mr. Prigg. "He's aboard with 
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an upper cabin full of flowers, and me sad down here on 
the dock. 

"Cheer up, sad heart! 
Though dear ones part, 

The rosy god Gambrinus 
Is always near, 
With beer to cheer — 

We'll have a mug between us. 

Which sounds like poetry, but it ain't," continued Mr. 
Prigg. '*True poetry means something, while here the 
little joker is in the last line. If the rosy god really 
designed to cheer, you know, he*d at least allow us a 
mug apiece." 

And the little comedian laughed heartily at his own 
humor. 

*' Aboard?" said Conners, thoughtfully. 

**Sure, he's there. He gets it hard from Brussman 
and the Synagogue ; but he'll make England ring. They 
know a good actor there, and we've got 'em to spare. 
He's the greatest chevalier since Charley Thome — ^yes, 
and before him, too." 

''Charley brought in the chevalier, didn't he, Mr. 
Prigg?** said Conners, with a smile. 

** Well, D'Artagnan, then. It's a great heart he had, 
and a great talent. And they done him, right here." 

Conners said nothing in reply, as the little man joined 
the throng which moved from the dock. He stood 
watching the retreating vessel, now well into the stream. 
He was wondering if Woodbury had known of Winslow's 
going, and if, for that reason, he had taken passage. 
Yet the inventor had made no effort to conceal himself, 
standing boldly among the others as the steamer had 
drawn away. Conners thought again of Rose Wood- 
bury, and his heart sank. But even though he wa6 
late, which happened few times in his Ufe, upon this oc- 
casion he felt that he could have done little. Wood- 
bury might have made a scene had he attempted to 
detain him, and evidently he was beyond reason. Yes ; 
here was a coil at which he might have worked in 
vain. He stood for an instant, thinking that destiny 
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holds some fatalities with which it permits no human 
foresight to interfere, and then he slowly retraced his 
steps towards his carriage. He was quite sure that 
Winslow would have shaped his conduct otherwise if 
he could have guessed that Woodbury was to be a fellow- 
passenger. He sighed, and started, almost astonished, 
at so unusual a manifestation; and then he laughed. 
He was becoming human. He could not take Rose 
Woodbury good tidings of her grandfather; but then he 
knew that she would have other matters of interest to 
engage her attention. 

Conners was right. Winslow, unsuspicious of his fel- 
low-passenger, disgruntled, gloomy, and sullen, had re- 
tired at once to h& state-room, after bidding good-bye 
to the few friends he had permitted to know of his going. 
He preferred to be alone, and took no heed of the scenes 
which attended the departure of the vessel. With his 
coat off, he lay in his berth listening to the noises which 
came through the open port; the cheers, the shoutings, 
the panting of the passing tugs, with all the echoes and 
confusion which came from the restless river. The trip 
was a familiar one, without a novelty which appealed to 
his present temper. For a time he found occupation in 
a book, his head propped upon pillows beneath the 
small curtained window. He neglected the blare of the 
comet with its call to luncheon; he was not hungry. 
During the afternoon he drowsed lazily, finding some 
relief in a fitful slumber, lulled by the rocking motion 
of the ship when it reached the open sea. He answered 
the call to dinner, dressing with his usual care and de- 
scending to the cabin. Its eager clamor awakened him, 
conscious of recognition and attention, although he 
sought no acquaintance. Near him was a pale man with 
light eyes, whose appetite was marred by the presence 
of the greatest of chevaliers, whom he had seen on 
the stage. Winslow was flattered, but he betrayed no 
consciousness; he would know people on the morrow. 

Following the dinner he went on deck, seeking a place 
near the forward end of the promenade, leaning against 
an upright at the rail, soothed by the fumes of his cigar. 
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It was night, and the sea naurmured restfully. There 
was a faint ntioon, and the sheen of stars was reflected 
from the depths. 

He looked along the length of deck at the strolling 
crowd, broken into groups, and at the line of figures rest- 
ing on the silent chairs. Near him was the pale man 
with light eyes, hovering admiringly in the proximity of 
the slender figure so gracefully poised in meditation. 

Yes, this homage was grateful, and his career still 
invited. With power and fortune within his grasp, it 
was a shame that fate had deserted him in his critical 
hour; but he would retrieve himself in England. He 
was wise to go. 

And then he thought of Mrs. Harrold. Her white 
face looked at him from the blue waters, and he turned 
away. In the shadows of the gloom about the bow 
were the outlines of the spare anchor with its ponder- 
ous bulk; and lurking behind its great flukes, and amid 
the coils of rope and the boats which littered the scene, 
he seemed to see the dusky form of Woodbury. He 
laughed, softly but sardonically. He had avenged him- 
self. The man's hopes were in the invention that was to 
bring him wealth and fame, and he had reported his 
identity and pretensions. Conners might protect him, 
but he would remember, and for the purposes of his 
revenge this memory was sufficient. Ultimately he 
would avenge himself upon all his enemies — upon all 
who had slighted and scorned him. His course was not 
certain, but he wotdd find a way. 

And Rose Woodbury — ^her face, framed in its locks of 
gold, pure and innocent in outline, shaped itself in his 
fancy; and again he looked to the sea where the sheen 
of the stars lay on the waves. He laughed, as before, 
and then he laughed no more. 

Was it true, as the moralists had said, that man's sin 
must find him out ? Where was the end of his easy and 
indolent years spent in the shimmer of the footlights 
and under the smiles of idle women ? What merit lay in 
a brave heart when a brave exterior sufficed, and what 
was the worth of virtue in a world that took no account 
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of what truth suffered, and yielded its favors to wile and 
cunning? He stopped to shudder at a thought of his 
own disappointment, and again he saw the face of Mrs. 
Harrold, white and reproachftd, remembering the lie he 
had told against her. 

Then the cord which confined the canvas above the 
rail descended swiftly and encircled his neck — ^it must 
have been that. What! Were those fingers at his 
throat? The black mass of anchor from the gloom 
came swiftly forward to dash itself in his face ; the vessel 
rolled and rocked, and his senses swam with the giddi- 
ness of the sea as the waves rose to his eyes and beat 
upon something in his brain. **He killed him — killed 
him like a chicken," hissed about his ears in foolish and 
unmeaning accents, coming to his dazed senses as some 
lines spoken in a play; and then the haggard visage and 
bloodshot eyes of Woodbury pressed against his own. 

He tore at the stifling fingers about his throat, striving 
in vain to cry out. He pressed back his head to avoid 
the forehead that beat his lips, bleeding from the impact 
of his teeth. His own hands grappled the furious form 
above him ; and then the vessel rolled away, as he slipped 
along its black side locked in the embrace of his sudden 
and frightful Nemesis. 

The hovering passenger with the pale face and light 
eyes, who had watched in horror the quick assault, 
leaned over the rail where the dark swell covered the 
bubbles of the lost forms and sent his own startled cry 
down the deck; but the spot where they had disappeared 
was far back astern. 

The curtain — ^the final curtain — the curtain of night 
and darkness, had fallen forever upon the greatest of 
chevaliers. 
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THE SECRET 

LEDROIT CONNERS was not to know for many 
^ days the story of the tragic incident on the 
steamer. But he had forebodings, and it was with an 
anxious heart that he thought of Rose during the night 
which followed the day of Woodbury's departure. 
Whatever might happen, he knew that time would 
bring to her youth its compensations, and he was 
more concerned with those immediate matters which 
related to her at the house of Mrs. Kerr. He did not 
return to the mansion on Fifth Avenue. After his 
revelation, the resolute spirit of the singular and earnest 
woman had assumed control. He would wait until he 
was bidden. 

The hours seldom dragged with him, but upon the 
evening of this day they were leaden. He sat late in 
his studio, his brushes idle beside his palette, and the 
room in darkness. From his window he preferred to 
watch the twinkling lights of the city in its darkness 
and its mystery. Here, as upon the sea, each carrying 
the purpose of his heart, earth's restless children moved 
in the night towards the inevitable destiny: Woodbury 
no less than the girl whom in his madness he had for- 
gotten and abandoned ; Winslow as fate might deal with 
him, and John Harrold, heavy with the disappointment 
that lay upon his rebelUous heart; and Mrs. Harrold — 
how was it with those who were gathered so strangely in 
the house of the late Christopher Kerr ? 

He was astir early the following morning. The 
papers held nothing to engage him, and no premonition 
came to him of the vessel headed eastward without its 
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two fated passengers. He breakfasted at a restaurant 
on Fifth Avenue which he frequented, and returned to 
his rooms. At ten o'clock a servant of Mrs. Kerr's 
brought him a message. Eagerly he opened it to find 
three words: **Come with him.*' 

He had not taxed Mrs. Harrold for statement or 
direction. It was enough that he should understand 
her. Instructing the man to report that he would at- 
tend speedily, he went to seek John Harrold. For 
once the busy streets were deserted, and he moved with- 
out a consciousness of the throng about him. His 
eyes, so ready to note incident and detail, were almost 
vacant in meditation. He found John Harrold at his 
office, and the lawyer knew immediately that some- 
thing unusual portended. The early visit suggested it, 
and with his mind always on the subject that kept him 
sleepless, his attention became concentrated and fixed. 

"What is it?" 

Conners could observe the change in him readily. The 
line of white had grown more marked about the temples, 
and although a wretched listlessness was evident in his 
movements, his brow was clouded and his Ups sullen. 
That generous temper, frank and confiding, had gone 
to gloom and melancholy. The man of strength and 
method, of clean judgment and firm counsel, doubting 
himself, had grown irritable and suspicious. Countless 
times others had sought him with their woes. Ques- 
tion on question which involved the hopes and faith of 
many lives had been brought to him. His ripened wis- 
dom had seen the end, and spoken it, and difficulties 
vanished before his knowledge and philosophy ; but now, 
in his own malady, he was helpless and without a men- 
tor; not all his skill could minister to his heart dis- 
eased. 

'*A message from your wife. You are to go to her, 
with me." 

" Is she ill ?** and the flash of anxiety that had leaped 
to his eyes was replaced by the former expression of 
melancholy. 

**No," returned Conners, regarding him steadily. **At 
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s least, if she is ill I don't know it. I saw her yesterday 

: in apparent health, and to-day she will see you." 

John Harrold heard him doggedly. That perversity 
in the heart of man, the accompaniment of jealous de- 
spair arose within him. 
< **Why with you?" 

i Conners looked at him with eyes of sympathy and in- 

dtdgence. 

** Because she wishes it. Think, my friend; it is a 
i consideration which she extends to you." 

"Don't my wishes count?" 
; "If you can make them count — not otherwise," an- 

swered Conners, deliberately. "It is a consideration 
for which you long, if you would recognize it — and it is 
I your wish. Come, Mr. Harrold; don't trifle with the 

only chance she may ever offer you, or lose dignity with 
; me in a fooUsh pride. It is a poor assumption of au- 

thority that is without power. Love is by grace alone; 
you must earn it; you cannot compel it." 

Pausing, as though impressed by the words of Con- 
ners, John Harrold bowed his head, making a motion 
with his hand. As Conners moved away he followed 
him. 

They left the office and took a carriage in the street, 
; both silent now until they were seated together. 

"Tell me," said John Harrold. 
j "I think," said Conners, slowly, "that there is a reve- 

lation for you." 

"I am to hear her secret?" 
"I think so." 

John Harrold breathed hard. He lay back on the 
, cushions, his face pale and haggard. The anxiety and 

care of years grew about his eyes. 

"Conners," he said, "I don't know myself. How 
much I love this woman — ^how necessary she has been to 
me, and is to me — I have not language to tell you. What 
am I to hear? How will I bear it, and what does it 
mean to me?" 

"I don't know," replied Conners, quietly. "That will 
depend upon yourself. In view of what you say, it 
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does not matter what you hear, I fancy, if you can 
prevail upon her to forgive you." 

**Have I nothing — ^will I have nothing to forgive?" 

**What does she owe you that she has not paid?" 
asked Conners. **What haveyou given her that she 
has not returned tenfold? What business have you 
with any matters that belonged to her before she met 
you, except, perhaps, that you may win her gratitude 
by sympathy for any misfortunes which she may have 
suffered?" 

John Harrold covered his face with his hands, his 
body shaken by his emotion. 

"Cease to think that God made her for you alone," 
continued Conners, earnestly, **to be solely the creature 
of your moods and inclinations. Cease to think that 
she was not as important as yourself in the contract 
which you made with her, and remember that the only 
claim that you can enforce against her that can satisfy 
yotir heart is the claim that her love will admit; other- 
wise you are helpless. Throughout the entire relation- 
ship of marriage, as I, a close observer, have discovered, 
all men are so helpless, and must ever be. The Oriental 
days are gone. When man was divested of the physical 
right to imbue fear, the heart of woman became free. 
And it is better free. What is the value, to one who 
knows, of a woman without her heart ?" 

"This is wisdom," replied John Harrold, with a sigh. 
"But the lesson wrecks us." 

"It wrecks the blind," said Conners, "but not those 
who have eyes to see. And the woman, seeing clearly 
now, values most those who justly value her. It is a 
law that we have learned late, that true love once be- 
gotten maintains itself on justness. As it is the highest 
manifestation of one towards another, throughout every 
phase of life, it is like for like, with each to his kind. 
One may elevate if the other be fair, and in being fair 
the tendency of both is upward. It refines in itself. 
My own solitude has made me a philosopher. If you 
make no error now, you may both find peace." 

Even in his agitation, John Harrold regarded his com- 
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panion curiously, making no reply. And Conners was 
years his junior. 

They alighted from the carriage before the Kerr 
mansion, and John Harrold looked about him with sur- 
prise. 

**Is she here?" he asked. 

"Yes," said Conners. 

John Harrold straightened his shoulders as they 
awaited the coming of the servant in the hall. 

**You are a comforter, Conners," he said. **I am 
strengthened in the hope I feel, and also in the fact that 
I am bewildered. But from it all will come a future. I 
feel it." 

"Good!" exclaimed Coimers, with a smile. "That 
spirit promises." 

They were ushered into the drawing-room, and the 
servant went for Mrs. Kerr. 

"You knew, of course, that your wife had been mar- 
ried?" 

"Certainly," and the eyes of John Harrold grew 
anxious again. "I knew that she was a widow. She 
said so." 

But he remembered that she had, in fact, said nothing, 
and he thought again of the letter. 

Coimers started as he caught the approach of some 
one. He now exhibited an eagerness as great as the 
anxiety of his companion. Mrs. Kerr entered the room. 

The eccentric little woman was still brilliant, and the 
jewels sparkled on her hands as. she welcomed them. 
But her wrinkled face was sober with a new significance, 
and her manner expressed a sudden dignity and stateU- 
ness. John Harrold was again surprised, feeUng an in- 
creased uneasiness as she regarded him earnestly. 

"I had the message sent me through your servant, 
Mrs. Kerr," said Conners. "Mrs. Harrold is here?'* 

"She has been here since her comin', on yesterday. 
I wouldn't hev* let her go even had she wanted to; 
which she didn't, poor child." 

"And Miss Woodbury?" 

"Oh, bless Heaven! I 'ain*t fotmd words to-day, al- 
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though I spoke fast enough on yesterday. But, Mr. 
Conners, since then I've listened till my old heart aches; 
and there's the joy, too. These strokes of Providence 
comes right, I s'pose; we ain't to murmur none if the 
blessin's are most. That heavenly, heavenly child!" 

Conners' dark face lighted. 

"And Mrs. Harrold remembers?" 

Mrs. Kerr answered with a sudden burst of tears. 
Her jewelled hands went to her wrinkled face to brush 
them from her cheeks. 

"She remembers — ^like a cloud — as though she sees, 
dimlike, through some mist, she says. And the Lord 
knows, I might have passed her on the street. His 
ways are past findin' out, Mr. Conners, as the preachers 
say. I 'ain't wept so for years. You are to come up — 
you — and — and my lawyer." 

She led the way and Conners followed, John Harrold 
mechanically bringing up the rear. He had listened 
without comprehension to the conversation that had 
ensued. 

Upon the second floor they entered a large chamber 
at the front. Reclining in an easy-chair, Mrs. Harrold 
sat near a window, and kneeUng beside her and clasping 
her hands was Rose Woodbury. She turned her pale 
face towards them as they entered, regarding her hus- 
band calmly, making no motion to welcome them, ob- 
livious, seemingly, in her steady gaze, to any fact ex- 
cept that they were there. 

As his companion stepped aside and his eyes fell on 
the figures before him, John Harrold paused on the 
threshold. He was mute and motionless, the picture 
fixing itself in his mind. The woman of his life — ^his 
heart was there, her gentle beauty enhanced by suffer- 
ing and appealing to him, and to the vacant days of his 
wretchedness, with a force that would have stopped his 
heart but for the form that knelt beside her now, the 
girl, shrinking away almost timidly from the intensity 
of his face, her. own startled and surprised. 

No need to tell him! From somewhere out of her 
past, which he knew not, but which had returned to her, 
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there had come another. She had found a love to re- 
place that which he had put in peril, and henceforth she 
was comforted. In the younger face was the reflected 
loveliness of the peace and purity which he had known 
so well, despite the gloss in the hair and the flush in the 
cheeks which told of the life as yet untried. But John 
Harrold read in the eyes of his wife, with a thrill that 
touched every red drop in his veins, the story of her 
motherhood. 

Heaven had avenged her. When he had taken her 
in her pride of life and hope, promised her his faith and 
pledged his honor to respect the independence of her 
past because he trusted her in the love she confessed — 
that he would not exert the authority she would give 
him because of that love to violate the sanctity of that 
temple which was her girlhood's and her own — ^he had 
been true. It was now that he was false; and he was 
punished. What mattered his resentment and pique? 
Who was he that he must stand as the god of her idolatry, 
with the world outside of him to love and be loved by 
the woman whose heart he would coerce? With a 
knowledge of her truth and faith which his manner and 
his words denied, he had defied her and her soul. Con- 
scious of the affection she had pledged to him, he had 
laughed at the thought of its loss and her revolt; he had 
feared no rival because she had belonged to him, and 
the tribute which he had paid to his grief was his tribute 
to her. But here was a love which he could not defy; 
undreamed of and unthought, it had come from the 
heavens to confound him. Here was a love as pure as 
that which she had professed for him, lodged in a heart 
that he knew he might trust through the universe — a 
rival before whom he fell shattered and broken. 

Mrs. Kerr stirred restlessly. The vigorous fluid which 
coursed through her veins retained its energy. 

"Well, young man/* she observed to Conners; ** ain't 
you goin' to say somethin'? We ain't spectres, are 
we ? We're just plain people, ain't we ? Joy 'ain't dis- 
turbed my common-sense none, and, while I'm affected, 
if I'd 'a' let it run off with me I wouldn't be here now." 
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Conners went to Mrs. Harrold's side, greeting her in 
a subdued voice, moved by the sad smile with which 
she welcomed him. Rose sought to rise at the touch 
of his hand, but Mrs. Harrold held her. 

"I trust I did well?" said Conners. "You allowed 
me nothing else. It was necessary for some one to act, 
and you denied all right of speech to me." 

"You did well," she answered. "Perhaps you could 
not have done otherwise, and spoken so surely to my 
heart. From its depths I thank you." 

He was not a man to express emotion, but he was 
touched as she drew the head of Rose to her bosom, im- 
printing a long kiss upon her forehead. He stepped 
away and sat down. 

"Well," observed Mrs. Kerr again, "my lawyer 'ain't 
said anything yet. I thought I did my sheer yesterday, 
but I*m willin* to go ahead. I ain't goin' to have this 
angel child confused no more." 

"I will speak," said Conners, "if Mr. Harrold will 
sit down and Mrs. Harrold permits." 

John Harrold sank heavily into a chair, and his wife, 
drawing the girl closer to her as she held her hand, 
nodded. 

"You may do so," she said. "It is but just to my 
mother and my child." 

John Harrold started hastily. 

" I think it is just to all," continued Conners. "There 
are other interests, outside the tragic ones that relate 
to you, trivial as compared with the weight on your 
minds, but alone sufficient- to call for explanation. You 
have looked in vain for the owner of the iron tract, Mr. 
Harrold. Your wife is the daughter of Christopher 
Kerr." 

"Lordl" exclaimed Mrs. Kerr. "The iron land! 
Would you have ever thought of that now? But I 
might 'a' knowed it. The money question will never 
git out o' the Kerr blood." 

"There are other things which the Kerr blood repre- 
sents to me, dear madam," said Conners. "Perhaps 
the latent strain of your own may have mingled to re- 
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deem it in yotir children; to redeem it, if redemption is 
the word and the facts may need it. It is, perhaps, 
there that we may find the answer in Mrs. Harrold 
for those qualities of which the childhood of your 
daughter gave no promise. This is not a time to spare 
anything to custom, and I shall speak directly. Nature, 
which respects no htmian law, and is responsible for all, 
has many mysteries in her crucible. I have wondered 
at the flower which springs in the desert. God is mighty 
in his alchemy, and the magic in the moisture and the 
seed finds a marvellous strength in their union with the 
sands. I will tell the story as I have learned it from 
the various sources which have yielded me knowledge. 
Mrs. Kerr has herself told me much, and where the 
threads are broken we have suflBcient to piece the 
strands. 

** There were few men Uke Christopher Kerr; ignorant 
of that which was conventional, fierce in temper, and 
dominant in a mighty strength of purpose, he was al- 
most animal in every attribute. He was God's creature. 
Let God judge him." 

"Amen!" said Mrs. Kerr. 

**0f all of his children he loved his first-bom best — 
his daughter. Not with a love that found an answer- 
ing chord in her breast, but with a jealous fierceness that 
b^oke his own pride. Like his wife, she was his creat- 
ure — B, thing entirely his own, to do his bidding, shrink 
from his frown, and know him as her master and her 
father. She grew up Uke a weed, as useless and as 
purposeless, but with much of a weed's viriUty and 
beauty — ^with much of her father's virility and power; 
that was a just inheritance. What she was, she was; 
if time, and trial, and the experience of years have 
made this latent vigor express itself as beautifully as 
in her father it was not — ^have moulded and shaped it 
into the character of a just and lovely woman — ^it is due 
to the cause of which I spoke — ^that mysterious touch 
which awakens all creation." 

Even from her own feeling Mrs. Harrold lifted her 
face to look at him in wonder. His dark cotmtenance, 
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sober under the occasion; his measured words and un- 
usual metaphor, his eyes as deep and lustrous as her 
own, and filled with a sombre fire as they rested upon 
her daughter. How incongruous was his name with 
the tint of flesh and the hair of raven blackness, 
straight, and dark even against the hue of his skin! 
His dUgnity, his reticence, his wisdom, his courage, with 
his piercing vision — ^what people as a race possessed an 
tinstudied oratory, hearing poetry in the running water 
and breathing it in the whispering wind ? 

She was mute as the steady voice continued, unflinch- 
ing as the words might praise or blame her. 

**This daughter loved early ; the first opportunity that 
brought to her a man of her fancy found a response in 
her eager and repressed heart. He was a youth, Henry 
Locke, an athlete, who had followed a circus from 
Australia, where his father was an engineer in the mines 
near Brisbane. He was one to appeal to her age and 
her untutored nature. She did not tell her people; she 
merely loved. Christopher Kerr resented this, as he 
resented all things relating to his family of which he 
was not first apprised. He drove the young man from 
his house, and his daughter followed. They fled. One 
should have known Christopher Kerr to understand 
what followed; his daughter knew him, and she im- 
parted her knowledge to the young man who was her 
lover, and who became her husband. The youth had 
money, being thrifty, and they went at once to the 
Western coast — to San Francisco; thence they took pas- 
sage to Australia when they learned of the efforts made 
to trace them. Karena knew that her father was rich. 
The youth, although he loved the girl, was wise as to the 
future ; but the girl feared her father with a deadly fear. 
Christopher Kerr followed them; he was sleepless in 
their pursuit. All of the tiger in him was awake and 
alive. 

** Stephen Locke welcomed his son and the young 
wife. He was not a man of elevated or noble mind. 
He was a widower, and his home was lonely. Brisbane 
was then remote. They lived together. One night 
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Christopher Kerr appeared, and here I will be brief. 
These details, frightful to the imagination, must be now 
recalled, soon to be forgiven and forgotten. He took 
no heed of explanation. The presence of his child in the 
custody and as the property of another — ^this girl who 
was his valued chattel because he had denied her title 
to any other — enraged him to madness. Without 
warning he set upon her husband, and, although the 
youth was strong and vigorous, he killed him without 
mercy." 

'*Lord! Lord!" cried Mrs. Kerr. "How I knowed 
it! How I felt it! All through them years when he 
was silent, my sperit told me where his headedness had 
led him. But he died a-callin' of her name. An* as 
he prayed that his hands be washed, perhaps they was 
washed in the blood o* the Lamb that cleans us of sin. 
He called her name, and he wasn't scorned in his dyin' 
hour." 

"He is with the One upon whose mercy we must all 
rely," continued Conners. "We have been admonished 
that we are not to judge. There were present at the time 
Stephen Locke and the young wife ; but they were power- 
less. Stephen Locke fought vainly to protect his son, 
but was beaten down and left insensible. The girl gave 
no alarm, and the morning found her husband dead 
and his father maimed and bleeding. The youth's long 
absence in a strange country, his return with a new 
wife, no trace of the murderer who had fled nor any 
record of his coming, the singular silence of the remain- 
ing witness, who closed her lips, left the authorities no 
recourse. Stephen Locke was accused, tried, convicted, 
and sentenced for the killing of his son. 

Stephen Locke never forgave the girl for her refusal 
to speak. He could understand it but in one way. He 
urged that she protected her father against himself; 
that, however great the crime of the man who had 
fallen so suddenly upon his boy, and however a woman 
and a wife shotdd have held it in abhorrence, she had 
chosen to follow the instincts of a daughter. He swore 
to curse her with his last breath from the scaffold, and 
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went away to prison. But he was not to die; his sen- 
tence was commuted, and this and the attendant cir- 
cumstances were those which I learned when later I 
visited Australia; it was thus that they came to the 
knowledge of Mr. Winslow, who was travelling through 
the country as an actor. Always ready in the making 
of acquaintances, he had met Mr. Locke as an engineer 
of the ndnes in which he professed to seek an interest, 
and had consulted him about them. 

But the young wife, left thus alone and helpless, was 
not an object to be cursed. The authorities that took 
her in charge, supporting her out of the small property 
that Locke's conviction had forfeited to the State, kept 
her with kindliness and sympathy. She was not mad; 
but from that fatal night she spoke no word until her 
child was bom, and then they knew that her nciind was 
bare — a, blank. Her father's deed, her husband's loss, 
the night of watching with his dead body, and the 
maimed and wounded man, had blotted out the past as 
though it had never been. She was herself a babe, bab- 
bling as pitifully as the child they took away from her 
that it might be cared for at an asylum where they 
found it refuge. This was the last knowledge of which 
I desired to be certain — ^the one link needed to complete 
the story of this distressing and pathetic secret. And 
this memory, I believe, has never come to life — ^it never 
quickened into being, save fitfully in her longings which 
suggested but knew not of a babe, until her mother 
clasped her in her arms yesterday, and she saw again 
the child who sits beside her." 

He paused, as though he felt the strain of his con- 
tinuous speech, and felt also the tense interest of the 
breathless listeners about him. Rising, he walked slow- 
ly to the window, where Mrs. Harrold followed him 
again with wondering eyes, while those of her daughter 
dwelt upon him with an expression unfathomable. 

As the silence was unbroken, he returned to his seat. 

**This should be the extent of my story, perhaps," 
he said, resuming his measured recital. **It would be, 
if Mrs. Harrold saw fit to speak herself. Stephen Locke 
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was not destined to remain long in confinement. He 
had friends, and as the months went into years a sym- 
pathy and doubt sprang up in the community. He 
escaped from prison. The guards, knowing the senti- 
ment without, were lax, and the officials shared the 
prevailing feeling. The hunt was indifferent and short ; 
he disappeared. Time went on and the babe grew into 
childhood. The mother, learning rapidly under the 
tuition of those who sheltered her, remembered nothing. 
Others forgot, but the man, broken and a fugitive, did 
not forget. His sufferings and the martyrdom he had 
endured impelled him. He ventured again to the 
country, secured the daughter of his son, and disap- 
peared once more. How he came to America, his life 
in California and the South ; how he struggled here, and 
how he reared the child, may matter little now. But 
to the mother these events were unknown. Coming 
again to a knowledge and appreciation of life and of 
the world, she was conscious only of the things about 
her. At times, perhaps, she wondered in her dormant 
sensibility, and her attendants observed it. She knew 
herself different from those who taught her, her heart 
throbbing at a vacancy which she vaguely realized — 
something which she failed to understand, but which 
struggled at the very depths of her being. It matters 
little, either, how I may know of this,*' he continued, 
pausing slightly under a sudden movement from Mrs. 
Harrold. **I travelled with my father in Australia. I 
knew many people, and strange things fix themselves 
in my memory. If I have recalled these incidents now 
as I may have heard them, it is fortunate for this story 
and its result. 

**One of the inspectors of the institution in which the 
young wife was confined was an elderly gentleman 
named Donald May. He had been a physician of re- 
pute in England, and had lost his health through too 
close application to study and research. He sought 
to regain it in Australia. He was a scholar, learned 
and profound; a gentleman of such deep wisdom that 
with his character for good he was a blessing to the 
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community to which he came. Shortly following his 
arrival there was an epidemic in the mines, and he at- 
tended it. His courage and devotion to this duty- 
brought him the love of all who knew him, and a grati- 
tude wide-spread and sincere; and it brought a sub- 
sequent reward which he valued Hghtly, for he was a 
man without kindred, and alone. Upon his return to 
England the government honored him, and he was 
knighted. But there had come to him something more 
than recovered health and the pleasure of familiar 
scenes. He remembered a woman, scarcely more than 
a girl, who had attracted him during his stay in Aus- 
tralia, and on whom he had attended at the institu- 
tion which harbored her. In some manner she had 
appealed to him. Perhaps it was her malady which 
had interested his knowledge as a physician, or perhaps 
it was that something else which is a mystery of the 
human heart, beyond the knowledge of either physician 
or man. He was lonely, she was beautiful, and he re- 
membered her. He returned to AustraUa, and she, 
facile and plastic as before, but growing in intellectual 
strength, responded to the gentleness with which he 
approached her. Curiosity was combined with the softer 
feelings which moved him as he thought how much 
she might yield to his influence and teaching, and how 
thoroughly she might become his own. With his prom- 
inence he had little trouble with her guardians, who re- 
spected him profoundly. Pity was mingled with the 
hope as to what he might do for her. They were married. 
**How much he was her benefactor I need scarcely 
say ; it is sufficient to have known her later. Under his 
care and companionship she blossomed into a new 
existence. As a scientist he had reasoned wisely. Her 
strange nature possessed thews and sinews of marvellous 
strength. She responded to his tutelage with an eager 
gratitude, and under his experience and learning she 
grew in power. Her education was his delight. He re- 
turned to England, and they travelled throughout the 
countries of Europe, residing long in Italy and France. 
She was his handiwork and his pride; it was his boast 
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that she was to him both wife and daughter; under his 
fellowship she scarcely knew the difference in their ages. 
He was rich, and he taught her the value of money ; he 
was good, and he taught her the value of virtue; he had 
rank and station, and the manner in which she bore 
herself among his friends and with the people whom 
they henceforth met was a tribute to himself. As the 
years continued, and she throve in his wisdom and his 
pride, men of all character did homage to her; but all 
her tenderness was faithful to her mentor. 

"Sir Donald May was not entirely ignorant of the 
tragedy which had marked the arrival of his young wife 
in Australia. Its circumstances as he had heard them 
at first attracted his attention in connection with her 
condition. But as he had grown interested in the in- 
dividuality to which he ministered, and, later, was 
moved by love, he made no effort to become familiar 
with the distressing details. He might have feared its 
character had he been a man of less judgment, but he 
considered it in this respect only because of her. It 
thereafter became his care to protect his wife from its 
memory, and this feeling magnified in intensity as his 
affection increased. How do I know of this ? Singular 
chance! Sir Donald in his later days had a friend 
scarcely less noble than himself. Perhaps Mrs. Harrold 
may remember, now that I have spoken, a companion 
of their period at Naples who was father to a boy, 
Italian in temper and appearance, who loved to sport 
with the fishers along the coast, and sailed his boat 
upon the bay ? I honor the memory of him of whom I 
speak no less than she must revere the man whose con- 
fidence he obtained. And all that Sir Donald may have 
said to him in his pride for his wife, though the associ- 
ation which developed a knowledge of the Australian 
incidents was held in sacred trust, was spoken to me 
thereafter only by way of instruction and example. The 
man was my father.*' 

Again Mrs. Harrold was stirred to wonder. She lifted 
her eyes to the face of the speaker, regarding him intent- 
ly as he continued. 
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" It may be well imagined that the wife of Sir Donald 
May could not well regard the past which was unknown 
to her in the spirit which moved her husband. When 
she had come to wisdom and experience, she questioned 
him; curiosity and interest alike were rife. But when 
he spoke she was silent, his words going deeper than 
their import. She had come to know womanhood and 
its value, and, measuring by the standard of the class of 
which they were a part, she was frightened. What had 
happened in the days that were blotted out? Who 
was she, who had lost her mind in the presence of a 
tragedy of which her husband almost feared to speak, 
and the details of which he related with a reluctance 
that suppressed the darker truth? There had been 
murder, and she shrank appalled from further knowl- 
edge. Why tempt the facts of those days which now 
meant to her nothing? Her husband's kindness, his 
pity, and that tender care of fatherly indulgence which 
she at times suspected, but now must reverence, ad- 
monished her to pause. Her life of ignorance had been 
a life of crime. She could not doubt it. The thought 
became a terror; she dared ^ot look into the gulf. The 
dignity of her new life arose to command her self-respect. 
What mattered the misfortunes of a sordid childhood — 
a childhood which must have been sordid since parent 
and kindred had abandoned her? Why penetrate a 
mystery that had left her helpless to the public care, 
and sent her a pauper into the beneficent arms which 
now sheltered her ? She had grown to a place of pride 
among her fellows — let the past sleep forever. 

**This was the instruction of her husband, and his 
counsel was more than law. He died, leaving her his 
wealth and blessing ; and mourning for him deeply, she 
found herself alone. Of her days of grief and indecision, 
her period of recovery, and her subsequent view of the 
future and of life I shall say nothing. But now we 
may understand why her secret had become a religion, 
and why she should resent most bitterly the attempt to 
desecrate its shrine. Ah, well! It has ended 1 She has 
her mother and her child. We know that the forgotten 
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days were those of misfortune only, days which were 
unsullied by anything which cannot be remembered ex- 
cept in pity. As to this, and all of this of which I have 
gathered knowledge, I can bear testimony; and to it I 
bear testimony now/* 

Conners ceased. The silence was broken only by the 
sobs of Mrs. Kerr, excited and overcome. Rose had 
buried her face in her mother's breast, but as the ac- 
cents of the qtiiet voice died away she lifted her eyes 
to look at him. 

John Harrold rose and stood unsteadily on his feet. 
Conners rose also. 

**Come, child,*' said Mrs. Kerr, taking the girl by the 
hand. **Come with me, dear." 

Rose answered with a Ungering kiss upon her mother's 
lips, and they moved away. 

"Wait," said John Harrold, his tones tense and sharp. 

'*Does she know," said Conners, spealdng to the girl, 
"that it was he who saved your Hfe — ^that it was he who 
saved us both?" 

"Oh yes," she answered. "What have I not said 
to comfort her?" 

"Wait, dear child," said John Harrold, his arms ex- 
tended. "Wait, in Heaven's name, to plead for me." 

"Come, child," said Mrs. Kerr again. "Let him 
plead for himself." 

They drew away, and Conners followed them, closing 
the door softly as John Harrold knelt beside his wife. 
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FINALS 

MR. BRUSSMAN had always an ofiSce of his own, 
although he much frequented that of Mann & 
Benjamin, but now he had moved his quarters down the 
street, the street of Broadway, and was in proud pos- 
session of the mahogany furniture and rich fittings of 
the rooms of the late Opposition. It was a triumph 
which he could not deny himself, and Halsey Bland 
bore it meekly and with due philosophy. But the 
exultation of Mr. Brussman went no further; the Reflex 
was yet an institution, and Halsey Bland, meek or philo- 
sophic, could be beaten but not trod upon. 

And in his victory Mr. Brussman lost no wisdom, 
but rather he gained more. 

"You were never wrong, my dear Bland," he said, as 
they schemed now and labored together; ** never, ex- 
cept in your knowledge of the immediate premises. 
Art is— er — er — ^not business. Art is — er — er — I ad- 
mire beauty — ^none more so. Art is — er — er — ^there are 
paintings, music, flowers, and such things, all appealing 
to our sense of that which is admirable in nature. Art 
is — er — er — ^well, it's art, but in the show business money 
is the lubricator that pays the gas-bills and the ground- 
rent. Art, salary, and railroad fares are a poor mixture, 
and the Synagogue is out for the money." 

*'I catch your meaning, perhaps," said Halsey Bland. 
"The show business, generically, is too broad to be 
aesthetic." 

"Surely, dear fellow; it involves the circus, the min- 
strels, vaudeville, and the trained dogs. But they all 
come together ai the box-office. We'll give the people 
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what they want. In olden times they longed for Chris- 
tians to give to the lions, and now they are content with 
a btill-ring in Mexico, and a divorce drama up here. I 
don't object to beauty, by-the-way, and we'll not culti- 
vate a taste for the improper; but you talk art through 
the Reflex, and we'll let the press educate the people. 
It's money with us; money — ^money — ^money! as it's 
money that supports Church, State, and institution 
everywhere, with the individual working for it every- 
where, because it symboUzes what he wants. God bless 
the Jews who invented it, anyhow ! Eh ? Do I mistake ?' ' 

''I fancy not." 

"Goodl" and the Uttle man shook his hand. 

So he and Halsey Bland travelled together, living 
henceforth in peace, harmony, and prosperity; and the 
Synagogue, which could not be beaten because it was a 
Trust, continued to devour the substance of the land. 
But in his acqtiired quarters, against a wall especially 
decorated, where no other pictures were permitted, Mr. 
Brussman erected an altar which constituted the only 
shrine at which he worshipped — a single instance in his 
career of conquest where money was incidental, and 
art for art's sake was enthroned as a sentiment to be 
remembered and observed; opposite his desk was an 
imposing picture of "Norma Winslow, smiling, lovely, 
fascinating, in the gown of the play in which she never 
appeared, autographed in her own charming hand as 
** Sweetheart." And beneath it, as handsomely framed, 
was an invitation to her wedding, with its ivory ground 
and script of classic steel. Perhaps all this was an 
affectation, or an acquired sentiment wherein Mr. 
Brussman affected a compromise between his shrewd 
hypocrisy and a matter of truth; but he swore that 
"Sweetheart" was the most talented and charming 
of women, and as to the invitation, it possessed a value 
which called for no insincerity whatever. The great 
Bartholomew Dean had driven up in person "to deUver 
it, an honor which went to the depths of Mr. Bruss- 
man's heart. 

He had attended upon that auspicious occasion, as 
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represented by the script, not the least observable figure 
in the great marble hotxse, where, in spite of remark, 
whisper, and rumor, the elect of the city assembled. 
,The power of the financier and the influence of his 
wife were potent to obtain the outward form, if they 
could not stay gossip ; and Bishop Melville, with a half 
million invested in the Interstate Steel Company, as- 
sisted by dean and rector, performed the ceremony. 

Human nature was not less old because it arrayed 
itself in modem robes, and the touch of syinpathy 
which is private always went far to harmonize the 
sponsors of that wedding. 

The fat lady forgot rumor when Mrs. Harrold returned 
to her home, and never remembered the letter she had 
sent, although she wondered at the golden presence of the 
girl whose beauty appealed to even her city-dried exist- 
ence. "Dear Norma" replaced **my dear Fanny," who 
was still a resident of Rome, and Mrs. Harrold, the 
idol of the new and subsidiary household of the Deans, 
was not only endured, but professedly admired. 

Even Mrs. Dean, softened in the new, loud, and ca- 
pacious happiness of her great husband, who vowed he 
had the loveUest daughter-in-law in the world because 
she had brains as well as beauty, found a homely merit 
in the voluble Mrs. Kerr, subdued daily under the gentle 
influence of her daughter and her grandchild, resisting 
with womanly courage her inclination to be admired as 
a character, grateful to Mrs. Dean because in the se- 
clusion of their homes she had consented that they be 
"just two proud and happy old women together." 

And they were grateful to the dark-faced, dark-haired 
LeDroit Conners, whom Mrs. Kerr always addressed as 
"young man," and who looked at her granddaughter 
out of his deep eyes as one who fostered a hope that 
might on some day be reality. And Mrs. Kerr was very 
tender with the girl when she blushed at the mention of 
his name, mourning sincerely for the grandfather she 
had lost, but happy in the affection with which she 
was surrounded, and the love of a mother who was to 
her the most beautiful woman in the world. 
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A wonderful man was LeDroit Conners, as they all 
agreed, John Harrold no less than Bartholomew Dean, 
now the proud possessor of a lease of the iron tract, 
the Woodbury patent, and a broad leather seat in an 
ofiBce not his own in Wall Street; a seat occupied by 
the managing director of the Trust of Trusts, the great 
Metal Company. But Bartholomew Dean, in his esti- 
mate of great men, always excepted one for especial 
commendation, the Httle fellow at the head of things 
up-town; he who had invented the motto for his own 
particular business, which read, ** Charity begins at 
home, but ends at the box-office." 

**A wonderful man, LeDroit Conners," said Harper 
Dean one day, when with Norma he visited the Harrolds 
at their Newport home; **but mysterious at times, as 
he impresses me. I wish I knew who he was." 

"We do know," said Mrs. Harrold. **He is our 
friend, truthful and brave. We can know no better of 
any man." 

Some sorrow, I wonder?" murmured Norma. 

"I think not," answered Mrs. Harrold. "He is 
thoughtful and wise; but his face is not that of one who 
has suffered deeply. Ah! and I see signs of happiness." 

" But he has some secret — ^he has intimated as much," 
said Harper, and then the. hand of Mrs. Harrold fell 
softly, covering his lips. 

"We have had enough of secrets, it seems to me," 
she said; "except to show us that each life harbors 
in its privacy some past that is its own. Where is the 
poor creature who would dare make known all of his 
weakness to the world?" 

" * Who hath a breast so pure, but some unseemly ap- 
prehension keeps leet and law days there ?' " said Norma. 

"Poorly quoted," laughed Harper, "but, then, it isn't 
a 'Sweetheart' Une. We accept our friend as he will 
consider us — *and the greatest of these is charity.' " 

"That isn't fair, is it, in connection with Mr. Con- 
ners?" said Rose, indignantly. 

"It's fair for all — ^it was meant for all, my child," 
said her mother. 
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**Conner8 has money, at all events," laughed Harper 
to Rose. "That's a mantle that suffices." 

**For shame!" cried Rose, blushing imder his teasing 
glance. 

*' Money!" exclaimed John Harrold, as he looked from 
his wife to her daughter. ** It is not a word to be men- 
tioned in connection with our present happiness. But 
I suspect that Conners has something more." 

And Rose blushed happily again, under the eyes of all. 
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